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WASHINGTON IRVING. 



CHAPTER I. 

PETEB IBVING IK PABIS — AN AUTOGBAPHICAL SKETCH OF HIMSELF — 
PUBLICATION OF THE * ALHAMBBA ' — ITS BEOEPTION — EXCUBSION TO 
WASHINGTON — THE OLD GBNEBAL — HENBT OLAT — INVITED TO A 
PUBLIC DINNEB IN PHILADELPHIA — ^MEETING WITH COOPEB, THE TBA- 
OEDIAN — ^VISIT TO THE HAUNTS OP BIP VAN WINEXE — TOUB TO THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS — AT TABBYTOWN — ^THE BBAMIN — FIBST NOTION 
OP BimNYSIDE — SABATOGA SPBINGS — ITALIAN TBOUPE — TBENTON 
FALLS — HOMBBBED DELIGHTS. 

The excitement and exhilaration that followed Mr. Irving's 
arrival in his native city did not soon subside. *^ I have been 
topsy-turvy ever since," he writes to Peter, after a hurried 
and laborious, though joyous round of visits and con- 
gratulations among his fiiends ; friends, at his departure, 
" clustered in neighbouring contiguity in a moderate com- 
munity, now scattered widely asunder over a splendid 
metropolis." New York had been advancing rapidly 
in wealth and population since he left, and at this date 
numbered more than two hundred thousand inhabitants. 
" I have repeatedly wished, since my return, that you could 
be here with me," he writes to Peter, whose prolonged 
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exile from his native land now threatened to be final, 
** The mode of living, the sources of quiet and social enjoy- 
ment, and the sphere of friendly and domestic pleasures, 
are improved and multiplied to a degree that has de- 
lightfully surprised me/' 

The brother to whom this extract was addressed, now 
sixty years of age, had made no resolution to spend the 
remainder of his days in Europe, and in a letter to his 
friend Beasley, the American consul at Havre, lying before 
me, expresses "a great desire to return home;" but, he 
adds, *' at my time of life, and in my state of health, and 
with my acquired habits and my aversion to a sea voyage, 
in which I am accustomed to suffer so much, I do not 
think a return probable." He was now living in Paris, 
whither he had withdrawn from Havre for solitude and 
regimen. 

It is in the crowd of a great metropolis, he writes, that I 
can most successfully seek seclusion, and live precisely in 
the way most suitable to my health. I do not know any 
city so desirable as a residence as Paris. All the works of 
science and of art, of curiosity and amusement, are so varied 
and abundant and accessible ; and at the same time absolute 
solitude is so completely within our reach, without becoming 
an object of remark or supervision. To prevent myself 
from becoming lonely and hypochondriacal, while the state 
of my health obliges me to withhold myself from society, 
I have become abonne at one of the theatres. I have selected 
the Vaudeville, which has the best company, and exhibits 
the pleasantest pieces, both serious and comic. They have 
generally three in an evening, and sometimes four, but I never 
stay to more than two. 

In a letter to Washington, a month later in date, 
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August 19, he gives a similar sketch of his life in the 
great metropolis : 

• 

I live so retired in the midst* of this great city, in consider- 
ation of my health, that I know little of what is passing, and 
see hut few of our many countrymen who resort to it. Society 
is a vortex, and I am obliged to keep resolutely without the 
margin, or I should inevitably be engulphed. I therefore 
avoid dinners and soirSes, yd abstain as far as possible even 
from, visits. By pursuing rigidly this course, I escape the in- 
disposition to which I seem peculiarly liable ; and Paris is so 
full of resource for a literary lounger, in its libraries, its gal- 
leries of painting and sculpture, its noble institutions in every 
department of science, its palaces and gardens, all open to the 
stranger, and its places of amusement, all easy of access, that 
a man may lead here the life of a hermit, and at the same time 
a life of luxurious enjoyment. I have also punctual corre- 
spondents and supplies of newspapers in the reading-room and 
in my own apartment, through the attention of our friend 
Beasley, so that I cau supervise the operations of the great 
world as I would overlook a game of chess. We read of 
anchorites who retired to caves and cells, amid rocks and 
deserts, when infirmities or other causes rendered them un- 
suitable to mingle in society, and the world seems to have 
sanctioned and approved their taste* I feel justified, there- 
fore, in my more cheerful seclusion. 

The passages I have quoted from these letters of Peter 
exhibit the character of the invalid, and the wise and 
beautiful spirit of philosophy in which, in the midst of his 
ailments, he contrived to put into life whatever of com- 
fort and enjoyment it could be made to yield. 

In another letter, after giving Washington a picture of 
his being " most snugly and pleasantly established in a 
little apartment in the Hotel Breteuil," he adds : " You 
perceive, therefore, that I am getting along very cheerily, 
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the indisposition to which I am rather predisposed being 
kept completely at arm's length by quiet and moderate 
living ; and when you recollect how principal a part you 
have performed in procuring me so serene and agreeable a 
sunset, it cannot but form an addition by reflection to 
your own happiness." 

I am delighted, writes Washington in reply, to find you 
are passing your time so oomfortaDly and pleasantly at Paris. 
That old hotel is the very place for you — a kind of Castle of 
Indolence, where you seem to have Yarious inmates passing in 
review frosa time to time before you. Though it would glad 
my heart and rejoice your friends to have you on this side of 
the Atlantic, and though there are sources of enjoyment here 
of which you have no idea from former experience, yet I know 
the wisdom of being content with good^ instead of seeking for 
hettevy and think you are acting wisely in resting satisfied with 
plain, simple Paris. 

In the first letter written to his brother Washington, 
after hearing of the safe arrival of the vessel at New 
York, Peter mentions that a French translation of the 
* Alhambra ' had been published in two octavo volumes, 
and the work had received favourable notices in several 
of the Parisian journals, from which he extracts some 
paragraphs. It would appear from this that the publica- 
tion of the 'Alhambra' in England, and possibly its 
translation in France, preceded its appearance in America, 
where it was issued by Messrs. Carey and Lea on the 
9th of June, three weeks after the author's arrival in his 
own country. He had expected that its publication 
would precede his arrival, and it is not easy to see why 
it did not, as the contract of his agent, Ebenezer Irving, 
granting to them **a right to ppnt five thousand five 
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hundred copies," bears date as early as the 17th of March. 
The time required for disposing of these five thousand 
five hundred copies was not to exceed the last day of 
December in 1834. After the printing, if the work should 
be prepared for publication from stereotype plates, the 
author was to have the privilege of taking the plates at a 
fair value, if he should elect to do so. The consideration 
was three thousand dollars. The amount paid by Messrs. 
Colbum and Bentley, for the absolute copyright of the 
work, as has been before stated, was one thousand guineaa 
The *Alhambra' was published in Philadelphia in two 
duodecimo volumes. I give two extracts, which may 
serve as a specimen of the immediate tone of criticism. 
The first is from a Baltimore paper of June 16, seven • 
days after the publication : 

The * Alhambra ' displays the characteristic excellencies of 
Mr. Irving — ^the easy, natural narrative, the smooth and ele- 
gant diction, the pithy humour. The grace and polish of his 
style are generally considered Mr. Irving's chief merit. A 
too high value cannot certainly be put upon these qualities in 
a book : the want of them sinks many an otherwise good one.* 
But still, they are secondary. It may even be said, that they 
cannot exist without the presence of more substantial quali- 
ties. You cannot give a high polish to a common substance : 
an intrinsic fineness of grain is indispensable to this ; and 
hence, the existence of a high degree of polish on the ex- 
terior denotes internal excellence of material. Gracefalness, 
too, is inseparably connected with something internal; it is 
not an addition, but rather an emanation. 

When, therefore, the style of Mr. Irving is made the object 
of especial commendation, it must be recollected that the 
qualities of style are dependent upon the qualities of the 
matter they set forth. The character of the style of an 
author is ultimately determined by that of his thoughts and 
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feelings. It is not merely to peculiar cultivation — to the study 
of good models, however serviceable as auxiliary exercise — 
that is owing the charm of Mr, Irving's style ; but it is to the 
soundness of his intellect — the correctness of his feelings — to 
his susceptibility to the beautiful and the touching— his accu- 
racy of observation — to the harmony of his mind with nature 
and with itself — in short, to those capabilities whose combined 
action constitutes his individuality as a man, and his superiority 
as a writer. 

Under the light, and sometimes fantastic sketches of the 
' Alhambra,' these capabilities are all manifested. Like the 
slight and airy fabric of a gothic spire, the volumes have a 
solid basis : their most marvellous fictions rest on a shrewd 
observation of real life. Beneath the vaif naixation of the 
wildest dreams of oriental imagination, there flows a current 
of good sense ; behind some of the most comic and grotesque 
scenes there lurks a latent wisdom. 

The next extract I take jfrom the * New York Mirror ' 
of June 23, a weekly periodical edited by George P. 
Morris, Theodore S. Fay, and Nathaniel P. Willis — names 
well known in the literary world. After speaking of the 
serious disadvantage a popular writer has to contend 
against in the unmeaning and vague expectations elicited 
by a brilliant fame, and alluding to the * Sketch Book' and 
^Bracebridge Hall' as the greatest enemies his future pro- 
ductions would ever meet, the critic proceeds : 

Yet the ' Tales of the Alhambra' are brilliant and striking, 
told with the most delightful grace of language, and addressed 
to the imagination of all classes. The preliminary sketches, 
relating the author's ramblings over Spain, his approach to 
the palace from which the volumes derive their title, his 
drawings of character, his minute household observations, 
his moonlight thoughts on that interesting scene, his reveries 
from the various points of prospect, are, in our estimation, 
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really delicious. Their very familiar and easy simplicity 
makes them so. They are impressed in eveiy page, every 
line, every word, with the reality of truth and the glow 
of nature. They are evidently no inventions, but transcripts. 
His scenes stretch away before you ; his people move, look, 
and walk with an individu^ty and a force only to be pro- 
duced by the hand of a master. Indeed, these opening pages 
are full of those delightfully graphic and pleasing delinea- 
tions peculiar to this author, and worthy of the best parts of 
the * Sketch Book.' ^ 

This "beautiful Spanish Sketch Book," as it was 
happily designated by Prescott, the historian, was also 
very favourably noticed in the * Westminster Eeview ' for 
July, in an article which, after singling out portions as 
of great felicity, concludes thus ; 

The whole is a luxuiy, but of an extremely refined order. 
As a work of art, it has few rivals among modem publica- 
tions. Were a lecture to be given on the structure of the 
true poetical prose, nowhere would it be possible to find 
more luculent examples. Many paragraphs, and even chap- 
ters, want but the voice to make them discourse most elo- 
quent music. 

The 'North American Review' for October, which 
contained, by the way, a review of Wheaton's * History 
of the Northmen,' from the pen of Mr. Irving, in an 
article written by the distinguished Edward Everett, 
remarks of it: "The subjects are aU wrought up with 
great felicity, and are among the most fijiished and elegant 
specimens of style to be found in the language." I know 
not whether it was before or after the publication of the 
* Alhambra ' that the poet Campbell remarked to an Ameri- 
can gentleman, from whose brother I have the anecdote : 
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'^ Washington Irving has added clarity to the English 
tongue." 

The * Alhambra ' was dedicated to David Wilkie, the 
painter^ his companion, as we have seen, in many Spanish 
scenes, though he did not accompany him to Granada. 
When it appeared^ the author was at Washington, to 
which city he had repaired a few days after the public 
dmner which had welcomed his return, to make his bow 
to the head of the Goyemmenx, and settle his accounts as 
chargS, He wished also to pass a little time with the 
McLanes, from whom he had received the most pressing 
letters of invitation. Mr. McLane was, at this period of 
great political discord and discontent. Secretary of the 
Treasury under Andrew Jackson, who was soon to launch 
his memorable veto at the bill for the renewal of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States, while glancing 
ominously at the imperial State of South Carolina, pre- 
paring to pass her ordinance of nullification, accompanied 
with threats of secession, and armed hostility and defiance 
to the Government. 

My journey, he writes to Peter, from Washington, June 16, 
was rapid but delightful, being for the greater part of the 
way in splendid steamboats, and at one place for soma distance 
on a railroad. I slept in Philadelphia, and arrived at Wash* 
ington in the evening of the second day. Here I was re- 
ceived with acclamation by the McLanes, large and small, and 
have now spent nearly a fortnight with them in the most 
delightful manner. 

McLcme stands the fatigue and annoyance of his station 
much better than I had anticipated, and seems generally in 
better tone of spirits than he was in London. 

I have been most kindly received by the old general, with 
whom I am much pleased as well as amused. As his admirers 
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say, lie is truly an old Soman — to which I would add, tM^A a 
litUe dcuh of the Greek; for I snapect he is as knowing, as I 
believe he is honest, 1 took care to put myself promptly on a 
fair and independent footing with him; for, in expressing 
warmly and sincerely how much I had been gratified by the 
nnsought but most seasonable mark of confidence he had 
shown me, when he hinted something abont a disposition to 
place me elsewhere, I let him know emphatically that I 
wished for nothing more— that my whole desire was to live 
among my conntrymen, and to follow my usual pursuits. In 
fact, I am persuaded that my true course is to be master of 
myself, and of my time. Official station cannot add to my 
happiness or] respectability, and certaruly would stand in the 
way of my literary career. 

I have renewed my acquaintance with Clay, who looks 
much better than I had expected to find him, and very much 
like his former selL He tells me he has improved greatly in 
health since he was dismissed from office, and finds that it is 
good for man as weU as beast to be turned out occasionally to 
grass. Certainly official li£e in Washington must be harass- 
ing and dismal in the extreme.* 

I have been offered public dinners at Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, but have declined them, as I shall all further 
ceremonials of the ,kind ; but the general manifestation of 
cordial kindness and good-will I have met in all places and 
at all hands, since my arrival, is deeply gratifying. 

The opinion you express in regard to your future career, 
writes Peter in reply, accords very much with my own. It 
is difficult to accept of office without being supposed to. attach 
yourself to a party, and it is then in the nature of things that 
the opposing factions should presently regard you as an 
enemy. The great object of ambition is that popularity 
which constitutes renown. You have fortunately obtained 

* Heniy Clay had been Secretary of State under the Presidency of 
John Quincy Adams. The latter, a veteran statesman, retired from 
the chair of state, was now serving his country as a member of the 
HouBe of Representatives. Olay was in the Senate. 
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it without any charlatanism, by the quiet operation of your 
qualities and exertion of your talents. A perseverance in the 
same course seems to hold out prosperity, respectability, and 
happiness. 

The following is the reply of Mr. Irving to the letter of 
C. C, Biddle, Esq., and numerous other gentlemen, in- 
viting him to a public dinner in Philadelphia : 

Washington, June 9, 1832^ 
Gentlemen, 

•I cannot feel otherwise than deeply sensible of the distin- 
guished honour you propose to confer on me, in giving me a 
public dinner on my return to Philadelphia. Associated as 
your city is with some of the most agreeable recollections of 
my early life, and endeared as it is to me by many cherished 
friendships, I know of no city but that of my birth where the 
proffered testimonial of esteem and kindness would be more 
acceptable. I have, however, so strong and unfeigned a re- 
pugnance to being the object of public distinction of the kind, 
that, with the exception of the first welcome to my native 
place, I have made up my mind to decline all invitations but 
those of a private nature. 

Trusting that you will properly appreciate these reasons, 

and will feel assured of my heartfelt gratitude and perfect 

respect, I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your very 

obliged friend and servant, 

Washington Irving. 

In the following letter to his brother Peter, we have 
an account of his first meeting with his old theatrical 
friend, Thoirias A. Cooper, and Mary Fairlie, his wife, the 
" Sophy Sparkle," as before noted, of ' Salmagundi :' 

Philadelphia, June 21st. 

I have only time to write a few hurried lines at long inter- 
vals, my time and mind are so much engrossed in my present 
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hurried existence. I left Washington a few' days since, and 
stopped a couple of days at Baltimore, where I was so much 
pleased that I have determined to pay it a visit of some space 
in the autumn. 

This morning I was seated at breakfast at the public table 
of the Mansion House, when Cooper entered to take hia 
repast. I recognized him instantly ; indeed, he retains much 
of his shape and look, though the former is a little squarer 
and heavier. I immediately accosted him. He took his seat 
beside me, and we had an interesting dish of chat. He was 
on the point of starting for his home at Bristol, and invited 
me to pay his wife and family a visit, and return in the after- 
noon steamboat. So said, so done. I took my seat beside 
him in a light, open carriage, with a tall stripling in the uni- 
form of a cadet of West Point, whom he introduced as his 
eldest son, and who had much of his mother's countenance. I 
found Mary Fairlie in a pretty cottage in the pretty town of 
Bristol, on the banks of the Delaware. She was pale, and 
thinner than I had expected to find her, yet still retaining 
much of her former self. I passed a very agreeable and 
interesting day there. 

Mary talked much about you, and, like all your old friends, 
expressed the most longing desire to see you in this country. 
After diiung with them, I got on board a steamboat that was 
passing at five o'clock, and was whisked up to this city in an 
hour and a half. 

New York, June 2Sth. — Since writing the foregoing, I saw 
Cooper act a few scenes of Macbeth, before a very thin Phila- 
delphia audience. He acted much as formerly, excepting 
rather more slowly and heavily. His form is still fine on the 
stage, but his countenance is muzzy and indistinct, I was 
engaged for the evening, and could only stay to the end of 
his da^er and murder scene. I should think his Macbeth 
equal to any they have at present in England, though this is 
not saying much. It did not relish with me, however, as in 
the olden time ; but a thin and coldhearted audience is 
enough to dampen the spirit of a performer, and to chill the 
feelings of a spectator. 
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Charles Joseph Latrobe and the Count de Pourtales, 
the travelling companions mentioned in the following 
letter, made the acquaintance of Mr. Irving at Havre 
previous to his embarkation, and were his fellow-passengers 
across the Atlantic. They also accompcmied him, as will 
be seen hereafter, in his roving expedition to the prairies 
of the far West. Latrobe afterwards wrote a work, en- 
titled *The Bambler in North Americi^' which was pub- 
lished in London in 1835, and inscribed to Washington 
Lrving, ''in token of affectionate esteem and remem- 
brance." 

To Peter Irving^ at Fans. 
My dear Brother, New York, July 9, 1832. 

I received, last evening, your letter firom Paris, dated May 
18th, and am sorry to find that your headaches continue so 
bad as to oblige you to fly from Havre. I trust, however, 
that a respite from the hospitable oppression of friend Beasley 
has before this restored you to your usual health. 

I wrote to you some days since, giving an account of my 
excursion to Washington. Since then I have been for a few 
days up the Hudson. I set off in company with James Paul- 
ding, Mr. Latrobe, and the Count de Pourtales, whom I have 
found most agreeable travelling companions. We left New 
York about seven o'clock, in one of those great steamboats 
that are like floating hotels, and we arrived at West Point in 
about four hours. Qouvemeur Kemble's] barge, with an awn- 
ing, was waiting for us, and conveyed us across the river into 
a deep cove to his cottage, which is buried among beautiful 
forest trees. Here we passed three or four hot days most 
luxuriously, lolling on the grass under the trees, and oc- 
casionally bathing in the river. You would be charmed 
with Grouvemeur's little retreat; it is quite a bachelor's 
Elysium. 

From thence we took steamboat, and in a few hours were 
landed at Catskill, where a stage-coach was in waiting, and 
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whirled us twelve miles up among tlie mountains to a fine 
hotel built on the very brow of a precipioe, and commanding 
one of the finest prospects in the world. We. remained here 
until the next day, visiting the waterfall, glen, &c., that are 
pointed out as the veritable haunts of Bip Van Winkle. 

This was the author's first visit to the scene of his 
renowned story, published twelve years before. " I have 
little doubt," writes Peter in reply, "but some curious 
travellers will yet find some of tlie bones of his dog, if they 
can but hit upon the veritable spot of his long sleep." The 
letter proceeds : 

The wild scenery of these mountains outdoes all my con- 
ception of it. Leaving the hotel at four o'clock in the after- 
noon, we took steamboat the same evening, and landed in 
New York at six o'clock the next morning, after enjoying a 
comfortable night's sleep. In fitot, one appears to be wafted 
from place to place in this country as if by magic. 

It will be borne in mind that Peter had left the country 
in the beginning of 1809, just after the invention of 
steamboats, and that it was altogether natural in Washing- 
ton, in writing to him, to refer constantly to the changes 
and improvements that had taken place in the country 
during the lapse of twenty-three years in which he had 
been away. At the close of the letter which I have 
quoted in part, he mentions an intended excursion to the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire, which, says Peter in 
reply, " are altogether strangers to me.*' 

Three weeks later, when he had just returned to Tarry- 
town from a visit to Boston and a tour to the White 
Mountains, he writes to Peter (August 3) : 

At Boston I passed five days, a great part of which was in 
company with Newton and his friends. Here I met with 
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Mr. Latrobe and Count Ponrtales, and we proceeded on onr 
tour to the White* Mountains. The journey through the 
centre of New Hampshire was delightful — the roads good, the 
inns good, and the country beautiful beyond expectation. A fine 
medley of lakes and forests, and bright, pure running streams. 
At an inn at the head of a fine lake* we paused for part of 
two days. On my return to the inn after a ramble, I observed 
a pleasant face smiling at me from the parlour window. I 

entered, and who should it be but Mrs. L who, with our 

worthy Paris friend of apple-pie memory, and their children, 
was making the same tour with myself. I was delighted, 
as you may suppose, at the rencontre. We kept together 
through the mountains, when Latrobe and Pourtales left me, 
and made a tour through Vermont, and I took a seat in 

L ^*s carriage, and proceeded with him down the valley of 

the Connecticut. We followed the course of that lovely river 
to Springfield, through a continued succession of enchanting 
scenes ; when I parted from them, and made the best of my 
way to New York. After passing a day in the city, which is 
desolate and deserted on account of the cholera, I came off 
with the Bramin to this place, where a great part of the 
family forces is collected. Here I am in a little cottage, in 
which is Mr. Paris's family, and a number of the Bramin's 
young fry, among which are his two eldest daughters, whom 
I have now seen for the first time. 

"The Bramin" was his brother Ebenezer, whom, by 
some whimsical fancy, he now styles by this designation, 
the first written trace of it which I meet. " Brom" and 
" Captain Greatheart" were the familiar titles by which, 
in earlier days, he passed among his brothers. 

At Tarrytown — " old Tarrytown," as he calls it in one 
of his letters, from its association with his early days — he 
was within two miles of Sunnyside, and he seems even at 
this time to have had some notion of purchasing it. 

• Lake Winnepisaugee, or Winnipisiogee. 
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Perhaps his visit to the " bachelor's Elysium" of his fiiend 
Kemble, further up the Hudson, from which he had lately 
returned, may have set him revolving the purpose of a 
smular " nest." At all events, he writes to his sister^ Mrs. 
Paris, when on his rambles in November : 

I am more and more in the notion of having that little 
cottage below Oscar's* house, and wish' you to tell him to 
endeavour to get it for me. I am willing to pay a little 
unreasonably for it, and should like to have it in time to 
make any alterations that may be advisable, as early as 
possible in the spring. 

Before the purchase was effected, however, or even 
attempted, he was informed of a serious pecuniary loss, 
which suspended for the time his project of securing the 
little retreat. 

On the 4th of August he left Tarrytown for Saratoga 
Springs, where he was joined by Latrobe and Pourtales, 
who were to accompany him in a tour he was then 
meditating through the western part of the State of New 
York, but which was destined to extend to the remote 
West, Among the visitors to the Springs he found many 
old friends, with whom he resumed acquaintance. "It 
quite delights me," he writes to Peter, " to find how soon 
I fall into the current of old intimacies, and forget the 
lapse of years." 

From the Springs he proceeded to Trenton Falls, from 
whence he writes to Peter, August 15 : 

This place has risen into notice since your departure from 
America. The Falls are uncommonly beautiful, and are on 

♦ Oscar Irving, the third son of his brother William, who owned and 
occapied the adjoining acres* 
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West Canada Czeek, the main branch of the Mohawk, within 
aixteen miles of Utica. 

My tonr thus &r has been throngh a continned succession 
of beantifdl scenes ; indeed, the natural beauties of the United 
States strike me infinitely more than they did before my resi- 
dence in Europe. The accommodations for travellerB also 
have improved in a wonderful degree. In no country out of 
England have I found such excellent hotels, and such good 
!are, in places remote from cities. I am now in a clean, airy, 
well-furnished hotel, on a hill with a broad, beautiful prospect 
in front, and forests on all the other sides. My travelling 
companions and myself have the house to ourselves. Our 
table is excellent, and we are enjoying as pure and delightful 
breezes as I did in the Alhambra. The murmur of the neigh- 
bouring falls 'lulls me to a delicious summer nap, and in the 
momiug and evening I have glorious bathing in the dear 
waters of the little river. In &ct, I return to all the simple 
enjoyments of old times with the renovated feelings of a 
schoolboy, and have had more hearty, homebred delights of 
the kind since my return to the United States, than I have ever 
had in the same space of time in the whole course of my life. 

The cholera — ^that Asiatic scourge which had crossed 
the Atlantic, in June, to Quebec — ^was at this time ex- 
tending about the country, and spreading great alarm, so 
that the whole course of business, as well as pleasure, was 
interrupted. Many of the towns through which he would 
have to pass were in the first stage of panic and outbreak. 
This was then the case with Utica, about sixteen nules 
from Trenton Falls, where his letter is dated. " I shall 
leave that place out of my route,'* he writes, "though 
hitherto I have never avoided the malady, nor shall I do 
so in the course of my tour; simply observing such 
general diet and habits of liviag as experience has taught 
me are best calculated to keep my system in healthful tone." 
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CHANGE OF TBAVELLINO PLANS — LETTERS TO MBS. FABI8 — TOUB 
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When Mr. Irving set out on this journey, he was medi- 
tating a tour in the western part of the State of New 
York, and in Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. In the 
following letter we find him changing his purpose, and 
embarking in an extensive expedition into the far West, 
beyond the .bounds of civilization, in company with one 
of the three Commissioners appointed by the Goyem- 
ment to treat with deputations of different tribes of the 
Indians. The Commissioners were to rendezvous at Fort 
Gibson, seven hundred miles up the Arkansas. It was an 
opportunity to see the aborigines of America in their own 
wild territory, too tempting to be resisted. 

VOL. HI. c 
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To Mrs, Paris, cU New York. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 2, 1832. 
My dear Sister, 

You have no doubt heard from our brother E. I. of the 
alteration, or rather extension of my travelling plans, in con- 
sequence of which I shall accompany the Commissioners on 
their expedition into the territories west of the Mississippi, to 
visit and hold conferences with the emigrating Indian tribes. 
The Commissioner, Mr. Ellsworth, who invited me to this 
journey, and whom I accidentally met on boai'd of a steamboat 
on Lake Erie, is a very gentlemanly and amiable person, and 
an excellent travelling companion. I have also my old 
fellow-travellers, Mr. Latrpbe and the young Count Pourtales, 
who are delighted with the idea of travelling on horseback 
through the forests and prairies, camping in tents at nights, 
and hunting deer, buffaloes, and wild turkeys. We have 
made a very interesting tour through Ohio. We landed at 
Ashtabula, a small place on the shore of Lake Erie. From 
thence we proceeded along the ridge road parallel to the lake 
to Cleveland, and thence through the centre of the State to 
this city, where we arrived last evening. I have been greatly 
delighted with the magnificent -v^oodland scenery of Ohio, and 
with the exuberant fertility of the soil, which will eventually 
render this State a perfect garden spot. When the forests are 
cleared away, however, the country will be a vast plain, diversi- 
fied here and there by a tract of rolling hills ; and nothing 
wiU compensate for the loss of those glorious trees, which 
now present the sublime of vegetation. 

In the course of our journey we diverged from the direct 
route, to visit one of those stupendous and mysterious Indian 
antiquities which are among the wonders of the land. Im- 
mense ramparts and mounds of earth extending for miles, that 
must have required the united labours of a vast multitude, 
and have been intended to protect some important city 
or some populous region. These works are now in the depths 
of thick forests, overgrown with trees that are evidently the 
growth of centuries. Nothing relative to them remains in 
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Indian tradition, nor is the constmction of snch vast works 
in any way compatible with the habits and customs of any of 
OUT aboriginal tribes. You may imagine what a subject for 
speculation and reverie the sight of such monuments presents 
in the silent bosom of the wilderness. 

We shall leave Cincinnati very probably the day after 
to-morrow. Indeed, I remain as brief a time as possible in 
towns and cities, for the attentions I meet with are often 
rather irksome and embarrassing than otherwise. I went into 
the theatre, last evening, to see the acting of Mrs. Drake, 
with which I was wonderfully delighted, when, to my aston- 
ishment and dismay, the manager came out between the acts 
and announced that I was in the house. As you partake of 
the nervous sensibility of the family, you may conceive how 
I felt on finding all eyes thus suddenly turned upon me. I 
have since had a note from the manager, requesting me to 
visit the theatre on Tuesday evening, and to permit him to 
announce it. I have declined it, of course, and have induced 
my companions to hasten our departure, that I may escape 
from all further importunities of this kind. 

I hope my countrymen may not think I slight their proffers 
of kindness and distinction; no one can value their good 
opinion more highly ; but I have a shrinking aversion from 
being made an object of personal notoriety, that I cannot 
conquer. 

I hope you will take care of my little man John during my 
absence. See that he is well clad, well schooled, and well 
drilled. Keep him with you if he is useful to you, and let 
brother E. I. charge to my account all expenses for his main- 
tenance, clothing, &c. 

The ** little man " alluded to was a German lad of about 
eleven years of age, who crossed the water with Mr. 
Irving. The latter conceived a liking for him on ship- 
board, and took him in his [employ. He remained with 
him for three years, when he went with his father 
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« 
to try his fortunes in Illinois, where, with a loan from 

Mr. Irving of one hundred dollars, he entered eighty acres 
of land. Some years afterwards he made a visit to Sunny- 
side, the father of sundry children, and with the hundred 
dollars advanced to him by Mr. Irving transmuted, by 
Western alchemy, into seventy thousand. 

To Mrs. Paris. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 13, 1832. 
Mt dear Sister, 

I wrote to you from Cincinnati, which place I left in a 
steamboat on the 3rd inst., and arrived the next day at 
Louisville, Ky. There we embarked in another steamboat, 
and continued down the Ohio to its confluence with the 
Mississippi, when we ascended the latter river to this place, 
where we ai-rived late last night. Our voyage was prolonged 
by our repeatedly running aground in the Ohio from the 
lowness of the water. Twice we remained aground for the 
greater part of twenty-four hours. The last evening of our 
voyage we were nearly run down and sent to the bottom by a 
huge steamboat, the *' Yellow Stone," which came surging 
down the river under the impetus of " high pressure ** and a 
rapid current. Fortunately our pilot managed the helm so as 
to receive the blow obliquely, which tore away part of a 
wheel, and staved in all the upper works of one side of our 
boat. We made shift to limp through the remainder of our 
voyage, which was but about twelve miles. I have been 
charmed with the grand scenery of these two mighty rivers. 
We have had splendid weather to see them in — golden 
sunshiny days, and serene moonlight nights. The magnificence 
of the Western forests is quite beyond my anticipations ; such 
gigantic trees, rising like stupendous columns—- and then the 
abundance of flowers and flowering shrubs. 

I am writing late at night, and with difficulty, for I have 
unluckily strained the fingers of my right hand a few days 
since, so that I can scarcely hold a pen. Good night. 
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Sept. 16^. — Since writing the foregoing, I have been to 
Fort Jefferson, about nine miles from this, to see the famons 
Black Hawk, and his fellow chiefs, taken in the recent Indian 
war. This redoubtable Black Hawk, who makes such a figure 
in our -newspapers, is an old man, upwards of seventy, ema- 
ciated and enfeebled by the sufferings he has experienced, and 
by a touch of cholera. He has a small, well-formed head, 
with an aquiline nose, a good expression of eye; and a 
physician present, who is given to craniology, perceived the 
organ of benevolence strongly developed, though I believe the 
old chieftain stands accused of many cruelties. His brother- 
in-law, the prophet, is a strong stout man, and much younger. 
He is considered the most culpable agent in fomenting the 
late disturbance; though I find it extremely difficult, even 
when so near the seat of action, to get at the right story of 
these feuds between the white and the red men, and my 
sympathies go strongly with the latter. 

To Mrs, Paris, 

4 • 

Independence, Mo., Sept. 26, 1832. 

Mt dear Sister, 

We arrived at this place the day before yesterday, after 
nine days' travelling on horseback from St. Louis. Our 
journey has been a very interesting one, leading us across 
fine prairies and through noble forests, dotted here and there 
by £uins and log houses, at which we found rough, but whole- 
some and abundant fare, and very civil treatment. Many 
parts of these prairies of the Missouri are extremely beautiful, 
resembling cultivated countries, embellished with parks and 
groves, rather than the savage rudeness of the wilderness. 

Yesterday I was out on a deer hunt in the vicinity of this 
place, which led me through some scenery that only wanted a 
castle, or a gentleman's seat here and there interspersed, to 
have equalled some of the most celebrated park scenery of 
England. 

The fertility of all this Western country is truly astonishing. 
The soil is like that of a garden, and the luxuriance and 
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beauty of the forests exceed any that I have seen. We have 
gradually been advancing, however, towards rougher and 
rougher life, and are now at a little straggling frontier village, 
that has only been five years in existence. From hence, in 
the course of a day or two, we take our departure southwardly, 
and shall soon bid adieu to civilization, and encamp at night 
in our tents. My health is good, though I have been much 
affected by the change of climate, diet, and water since my 
arrival in the West. Horse exercise, however, always agrees 
with me. I enjoy my journey exceedingly, and look for still 
greater gratification in the part which is now before me, which 
will present much greater wildness and novelty. The climax 
will be our expedition with the Osages to their hunting 
groimds, and the sight of a buffalo hunt 

To Mrs, Paris. 

Fort Gibson, Ark., Oct 9, 1832. 
Mt dear Sister, 

I arrived here yesterday afternoon in excellent health, after 

ten or eleven days' travel from Independence, from Vhence 

I last wrote to you. Our journey has laid almost entirely 

through the vast prairies, or open grassy plains which extend 

over all these frontiers, diversified occasionally by beautiful 

groves, and deep fertile bottoms along the streams of water. 

We haye encamped almost every night, excepting when we 

stopped at the Missionary establishments scattered here and 

there in this vast wilderness. The weather has been beautiful. 

We have encountered but one rainy night and one thimderstorm. 

I have found sleeping in a tent a very sweet and healthy 

kind of repose, and have been in fine condition ever since I 

left Independence. It is now upwards of three weeks since I 

left St. Louis and took to travelling on horseback, and it has 

i^eed with me admirably. On arriving at this post, I found 

that a mounted body of rangers, nearly a hundred, had set off 

two days before, to make a wide tour to the West and South, 

through the wild hunting countries, by way of protecting the 

friendly Indians who have gone to the buffalo himting, and to 
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overawe the Pawnee Indians, who are the wandering Arabs 
of the West, and continually on the maraud. Colonel Ells- 
worth and myself have determined to set off to-morrow 
morning in the track of this party. We shall be escorted by 
a dozen or fourteen horsemen^ so that we shall have nothing 
to apprehend from any straggling gang of Pawnees ; and we 
shall have three or four Indians with us as guides and inter- 
preters, besides the seivants that have accompanied us hitherto. 
A couple of Creek Indians have been despatched by the 
commander of this fort to overtake the party of rangers, and 
order them to await our coming up with them, which we 
expect to effect in the course of three days ; and to find them 
in the buffalo range on the Little Bed Eiver. I am in hopes 
that we may be able to fall in with some wandering band 
of Pawnees in a friendly manner, as I have a great desire to 
see some of that warlike and vagrant race. We shall have a 
Pawnee captive woman with us as interpreter. 

You see, I am completely launched in savage life, and am 
likely to continue in it for some weeks to come. I am ex- 
tremely excited and interested by this wild country, and the 
wild scenes and people by which I am surrounded. 

I am uncertain whether Mr. Latrobe and Pourtales will 
accompany me on this further tour. I left them about forty 
miles behind, at one of the agencies, and they have not yet 
arrived here, though they probably will in the course of the 
day. I am writing in great haste, having all my preparations 
to m'ake. 

Take care that my little man John is warmly clad for the 
winter, and that he has a comfortable great coat. 

To Mrs. Faria, 

Greenpoiat, near the Bed Fork of the Arkansas, 

October 18, 1832. 
My dear Sister, 

I wrote to you when about to start from Fort Gibson, 
under an escort, to join the exploring party of rangers. We 
came up vrith them, in the course of three or four days, on the 
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banks of the Arkansas. The whole troop crossed that river 
the day before yesterday, some on rafts, some fording. Our 
own immediate party have a couple of half-breed Indians as 
servants, who understand the Indian customs. They con- 
structed a kind of boat or raft out of a buffalo skin, on which 
Mr. Ellsworth and myself crossed at several times, on the top 
of about a himdredweight of luggage — an odd way of crossing 
a river a quarter of a mile wide. 

We are now on the borders of the Pawnee country, a region 
untraversed by white men, except by solitary trappers. We 
are leading a wild life, depending upon game, such as deer, 
elk, bear, for food ; encamping on the borders of brooks, and 
sleeping in the open air under trees, with outposts stationed 
to guard us against any siirprise by the Indians. 

We shall probably be three weeks longer on this tour. 
Two or three days bring us into the buffalo range, where we 
shall have grand sport hunting. We shall also be in the 
range of wild horses. 

I send this letter by a x)arty of the men who have to return 
to escort two or three sick men, who have the measles and 
fevers. The rest of the camp is well, and our own party in 
high spirits. I was never in finer health, or enjoyed myself 
more, and the idea of exploring a wild country of this mag- 
nificent character is very exciting. 

I write at the moment of marching. The horses are all 
sSddled, and the bugle sounds for mounting. God bless you I 
I shall not have another opportunity of writing until I return 
to the garrison of Fort Gibson. We are hx beyond any civi- 
lized habitation, or even an Indian village. Love to all. 

Your Brother, 

Washington Irving. 
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To Mrs. Parts. 

Montgomery's Point, Mouth of the Arkansas, . 
Mississippi River, November 16, 1832. 
Mt dear Sister, 

I arrived safe and sound at Fort Gibson al)Out a week 
since, after thirty-one days' tour in the wilderness west of the 
Territory. Our tour was a very rough but a very interesting 
and gratifying one, part of the time through an unexplored 
country. We led a complete hunter's life, subsisting upon the 
produce of the chase, camping by streams or pools, and sleep- 
ing on skins and blankets in the open air ; but we were all in 
high health ; and, indeed, nothing is equal to such, a cam- 
paign, to put a man in full health and spirits. * * * We got 
out of flour, salt, sugar, <&c., and had to eat our meat without 
bread or seasoning, and drink our co£fee without sweetening. 
Our borses were tired down by the pasturage being withered, 
and by their having been coursed after buffaloes and wild 
horses. Some of them had to be left behind ; and those of us 
wbo brought back our horses to the fort, had to walk, and lead 
them for the greater part of the three or four last days.* The 
very evening of my arrival at Fort Oibson a steamboat came 
up the river, and was to return down it the next day. I took 
advantage of it, and embaiked, and have just put my foot on 
shore at this place this morning. The steamboat proceeds 
down the Mississippi, in the course of an hour or two, for New 
Orleans, and I think of continuing on in her ; to be governed 
in my future movements by the reports I shall receive of the 
health of New Orleans, and the facilities of proceeding from 
that place on my route homeward, where I am now very 
anxious to arrive. 

* In a letter to Ptfter he mentions that though they had an occasional 
alarm, they passed through the country without seeing a single Pawnee. 
•* I brought ofl^ however," he adds, " the tongue of a buffalo, of my own 
shooting, as a trophy of my hunting, and am determined to rest my re- 
nown as a hunter upon that exploit, and never to descend to meaner 
game." The particulars of this feat will he found in his ' Tour on the 
Prairies,' published in 1835. 



^ 
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He continued down the Mississippi in the steamboat in 
which he had descended the Arkansas to New Orleans, 
where — ^he writes to Peter from Washington — 

I passed a few days very pleasantly^ It is one of the most 
motley and amusing places in the United States — a mixture 
of America and Europe. The French part of the city is a 
counterpart of some provincial French town ; and the levee, 
or esplanade along the river, presents the most whimsical 
groups of people of all nations, castes, and colours — French, 
Spanish, half-breeds, Creoles, mulattoes, Eentuckians, &o., &c, 

I passed a couple of days with Judge M , Mrs. McLane's 

brother, on his sugar plantation, just at the time they were 
making sugar. 

From New Orleans I set o£f in the mail stage, through 
Mobile, and proceeded through Alabama, Geoi^ia, South and 
North Carolina, and Virginia, to this place — a long and rather 
dreary journey, travelling frequently day and night, and much 
of the road through pine forests, in the winter season. At 
Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, I sought ovx friend 
Preston, who resides in that place, is a member of the L^is- 
latnro, and one of the leaders of the nullifiers. * * * I 
passed a day most cordially with hin^ talking and laughing 
over old times, and recalling the scenes and personages of our 
rambles. 

[This was William C. Preston, the brilliant orator, formerly 
travelling companion of himself and Peter in Scotland and 
England.] 

Preston spoke of you with the most lively regard, and 
called to mind a host of your pleasantries. I dined with him 
at Governor Hamilton's, the nullifying Governor, whom I had 
known when a young man at New York, and who is a perfect 
gentleman, but a Hotspur in politics. It is really lamentable 
to see such a fine set of gallant fellows, as these leading nulli- 
fiers are, so madly in the wrong. 

Governor Hamilton had just then transmitted to the 
Legislature of South Carolina his message, enclosing the 
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nullifying edict of the convention of its people, and invok- 
ing the co-operation of the two branches to carry into 
effect this measure of peaceable redress, for he claimed it to 
be essentially of a pacific character. When Mr. Irving 
took leave, the Governor gave him a warm invitation to 
" come soon " and see him again. " Oh, yes !" was the 
playful but suggestive reply ; " I'll come [with the first 
troops.'^ 

Mr. Irving arrived in Washington just before the Pre- 
sident issued his proclamation of December 10, generally 
understood to be the production of his distinguished Se- 
cretary of State, Edward Livingston, containing an able 
exposition of the nullifying question, and of the constitu- 
tion of the country, and furnishing to South Carolina a 
significant intimation of the fallacy of any hopes of annul- 
ling peaceably within her limits a law of the general 
government. He was hastening back from his prolonged 
tour to pass a Christmas among his family and friends^ 
and had intended to stop but two or three days in Wash- 
ington ; yet he found it such " an interesting place to see 
public characters," and the *' crisis " so " interesting," that 
he was induced to linger here, with the exception of a 
brief excursion to Baltimore, during the remaining term 
of Congress, a period of three months. "I am very plea- 
santly situated," he writes. " I have a very snug, cheery, 
cosy room in the immediate neighbourhood of McLane's, 
and take my meals at his house, and, in fact, make it my 
home. I have thus the advantage of a family circle (and 
that a delightful one), and the precious comfort of a little 
bachelor retreat and sanctwm sanctorum, where I can be as 
lonely and independent as I please." 
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I giye. some letters and passages of letters written during 
this interyal : 

To Peter Irving, 

McLane is hard worked by his office, but it is a kind of 
work that agrees with hiin, and he is generally in better 
hecdth, looks, and spirits than he was at London. 

I found Gouvemeur Eemble here, to my great surprise. 
He had business at the War Department, being a great con- 
tractor for fomiding cannon, &o. He has been consulted, also, 
by the Committee of Ways and Means, of which Gulian C. 
Yerplanck is chairman, in the formation of a bill for the reduc- 
tion of the Tariff. I hope such a bill may be devised and 
carried as will satisfy the moderate part of the nullifiers ; but 
I confess I see so many elements of sectional prejudice, hos- 
tility, and selfishness stirring and increasing in activity and 
acrimony in this country, that I begin to doubt strongly of 
the long existence of the general Union. 

The following is addressed to his old friend and early 
literary associate, James K. Paulding, then Navy Agent at 
New York, whom some were seeking to displace, from his 
want of due subserviency to the behests of party. 

Washington, January 3, 1833. 
Mt deab Paulding, 

I have just returned from an interview with the President 
on the subject of the rumour of your removal from office. He 
assured me it was the first word he had heard on the subject ; 
and had you heard the terms in which he spoke of your official 
conduct, you would feel not merely secure of your office, but 
proud of holding it, guaranteed by such sentiments. The 
more I see of this old cock of the woods, the more I relish his 
game qualities. 

As to rumours, they are as numerous as they are absurd. 
Oouvemeur's particular friend, Bankhead, the British chargi 
d^affaxreSy has just returned from New York, very gravely 
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chained with one concerning myself: viz., that I was to fnarry 

M%B8 , and receive the ajppoirUment of Postmctiter of New 

York ! ! Now, either the lady or the ofiBce would be a suf- 
ficient blessing for a marrying or an office-craving man ; but, 
God help me I I should be as much bothered with the one as 
with the other. 
With affectionate regards to Gertrude and the family, 
I am, my dear James, yours ever, 

Washington Ibtino. 

» 

The following is in reply to a letter of Kemble, invok- 
ing his aid in inducing Leslie to accept the offer of the 
Professorship of Design at the Military Academy at West 
Point : 

To Gouvemeur Kemble, 

Washington, January 18, 1833. 
My dear Eemble, 

I will write to Leslie, and state to him what advantages he 
will have in fixing himself at West Point; though I shall 
cautiously refrain from giving any advice or using any persua- 
sion in the matter. It is a delicate and responsible thing to 
influence a man in a measure that is to change his whole situa- 
tion and course of life. I think it doubtful whether he will 
accept. For my own part, few things would give me equal 
pleasure to having him on this side of the Atlantic, and in my 
neighbourhood.* 

Charles Kemble and his talented daughter are here, turning ' 
the heads of young and old. I find they became very sociable 
with you, and speak of you with great regard. 

God bless you, my dear Kemble I I hope to be with you 
before long. 

Yours ever, 

Washington Irving. 

* Leslie did accept the position, but only to retain it for the brief 
period of six months, when he returned to England. 
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A week later he writes to the same correspondent^ from 
Washington : 

My dear Kemble, 

An attempt is making to bring the subject of the Tariff to 
a close in the House this week, by night sessions. I feel 
extremely doubtful, however, of the bill being carried. The 
braggadocio speeches and proceedings of South Carolina have 
raised a spirit of indignation among many who would other- 
wise be inclined to redress the grievances complained of, and 
this feeling is taken advantage of by those interested for the 
manufacturers. 

I understand that Governor Hayne is making every prepa- 
ration for warlike measures. I hope and trust that this will 
all turn out a game of brag ; at any rate, the measures taken by 
the General Government are such as to entangle the nullifiers 
in all kinds of financial and fiscal difficulties, and to make any 
act of hostility plainly proceed from themselves. 

I think I shall remain here a few days longer, to hear the 
outbreaking which will take place on Monday next, and which 
must call all the champions of the different creeds into the 
field, and elevate the standards of the new parties that are to 
spring out of this great conflict. 

I am, my dear Kemble, yours ever, 

Washington Irving. 

The " outbreaking " was to take place on a discussion 
* of certain resolutions offered by John C. Calhoun, of 
South Carolina, declaratory of the powers of the Govern- 
ment and the States, and involving the question whether 
a single State had power to annul the laws enacted by a 
whole nation. How deeply it interested him, we find 
from the following letter to his brother Peter, written 
after his return to his native city, from which he had 
been absent more than seven months, seeing, during that 
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period, more of his own coontry and its prominent cha- 
racters, than most persons would see in a lifetime. 

To Peter Irving, 

New York, April 1, 1833. 
My dear BRorHER, 

I am shocked, when I look back upon the long time I have 
suffered to elapse without writing to you ; but, indeed, indeed 
I could not help it. I have been so completely bewildered 
by the variety of scenes, circumstances, and persons crowding 
upon my attention, that for months past I have lost all com- 
mand of my time or my thoughts. The period that has passed 
since my arrival in this country has been one of the greatest 
and most delightful excitement I have ever experienced, and 
the excitement still continues, and imfits me for any calm 
application. Wherever I go, too, I am received with a cor- 
dialiiy, I may say an affection, that keeps my heart full and 
running over. 

My sojourn in Washington prolonged itself through the 
whole session. I became so deeply interested in the debates 
of Congress, that I almost lived in the capitol. The grand 
debate in the Senate occupied my mind as intensely for three 
weeks, as did ever a dramatic representation. I heard almost 
every speech, good and bad, and did not lose a word of any of 
the best. I think my close attendance on the legislative halls 
has given me an acquaintance with the nature and operation 
of our institutions, and the character and concerns of the 
various parts of the Union, that I could not have learned from 
books for years. 

After leaving Washington, I got detained most delightfully 
at Baltimore for three weeks by the extreme hospitality of the 
inhabitants. 

It was during this visit to Baltimore that he made the 
acquaintance of John P. Kennedy, who had lately risen 
into fame as the author of ' Swallow Bam,' and with whom 
his acquaintance soon ripened into lasting intimacy. 
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On the 15th of April, two or three weeks after his 

return to New York, he writes to Peter : 

* 
Since my return, I have been going the rounds of dinners, 

&c,, until I am as jaded as I was in London. Time and mind 
are cut up with me like chopped hay, and I am good for no- 
thing, and shall be good for nothing for some time to come, so 
much am I harassed by the claims of society. 

Soon after the date of this extract he set off on an ex- 
cursion to the South, to visits the upper part of Virginia, 
accompanied by his nephew, John T. Irving, jun. At 
Washington they heard of the assault of Lieutenant Ban- 
dolph upon the nation's chief magistrate — an indignity 
perpetrated on board of the steamboat as she stopped at 
Alexandria on her way to Fredericksburg, where the 
President was proceeding to lay the comer-stone of a 
monument about to be erected to the mother of Washings 
ton. Mr. Irving arrived at Fredericksburg in the after- 
noon, after the ceremony of laying the corner-stone had 
been concluded. 

I saw a good deal of the President that evening, and the 
next morning, he writes to Peter, from Baltimore, May 17. 
The old gentleman was still highly exasperated at the recent 
outrage offered him by Lieutenant Eandolph, of which, ere 
this reaches you, you will have heard and read, usque ad 
nauseum. 

' It is a brutal transaction, which I cannot think of without 
indignation, mingled with a feeling of almost despair, that 
our national character should receive such crippling wounds 
from the hands of our own citizens. 

From Fredericksburg he proceeded to Charlottesville, 
where he visited the Jefferson University, and had to fight 
off from an invitation to a public dinner on the part of the 
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students. Pursuing his journey, he orossed the Blue 
Bidge, but unfortunately, at this interesting point of his 
tour, the weather changed, and he traversed the mountain 
in a heavy rain, that shut up the whole prospect, and 
harassed him with small intermission during his continu- 
ance in the vaUey. He returned to New York in time to 
be present on the arrival of President Jackson on his 
Northern tour. 

The reception of the President, yesterday, he writes to 
Peter from New York, June 13, was one of the finest spec- 
tacles I ever witnessed. I accompanied the Corporation, and 
a large body of the citizens, in a superb steamboat to Bruns- 
wick, to meet him. The ceremonials you will see in the 
papers ; but you can hardly form an idea of the increased 
splendoiu: given to spectacles of the kind by our steamboats, 
and the increased population and beauty of ova city. 

On the 31st of July he is about leaving his *^ quarters at 
Oscar's very pretty country box, about two miles below 
Tarrytown," to go to Saratoga Springs for a few days to 
take the waters, being still a little out of order from a late 
accident, in being thrown from his gig. After a fort- 
night's visit to the Springs, where he met with many old 
friends, and formed several very agreeable acquaintances, 
he made an excursion to Schaghticoke, and visited 
Herman Knickerbocker, whom he had known at Washing- 
ton about twenty'years before, when he was Congressman, 
and with whom the name still formed a bond of fellowship. 
" I found him with a houseful of children," he writes to 
Peter, " living hospitably, and filling various stations — a 
judge, a farmer, a miller, a manufacturer, a politician, &c., 
&c He received me with open arms, and I only escaped 

VOIi. III. D 
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from Ids hospitality by promising to come another time, 
and spend a day or two with him." 

He afterwards proceeded down the riyer to Kingston^ 
where he passed a day in looking about the neighbour- 
hood, and visiting the old Dutch Tillages on the skirts of 
the Catskill Mountains — scenes in his story of Bip Yan 
Winkle now explored for the first time. 

It is an amusing fact in this connection, that not long 
before his death, Mr. Irving received a letl^er of inquiry 
from a young lad at Catskill, informing him that he had 
"lately been engaged in arguing with a very old gentle- 
man" whether, in his ** beautiful tale of *Eip Van 
Winkle,'" he referred "to the village of Catskill or 
Kingston," and appealing to him as the only adequate 
authority to settle the disputed question. "He little 
dreamt," said Mr. Irving, in exhibiting the letter, "when 
I wrote the story, I had never been on the CatskiUs." 
I think the reader will enjoy the concealed humour of his 
reply, though I fear it must have been somewhat perplex- 
ing to the ingenuous lad, whose "desire for knowledge" 
had prompted the inquiry. 

DfiAR Sir, Sunnyside, Feb. '5, 1858. 

I can give you no other information concerning the locali- 
ties of the story of ' Eip Van Winkle,' than, is to be gathered 
from the manuscript of Mr. Knickerbocker! published in the 
' Sketch Book.' Perhaps he left them purposely in doubt. I 
would advise you to defer to the opinion of the " very old 
gentleman " with whom you say you had an argument on the 
fiiubject. I think it probable he is as accurately informed as 
any one on the matter. 

KespectfuUy, your obedient servant, 

Washington Irving. 
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Mr. Irving had been so much in motion since his return 
to his native country, that he had little opportunity to 
resume his long-interrupted literary occupations. It 
might seem, from the tone of the following reply, that 
his brother Ebenezer was becoming a little anxious that 
he should get to work again with his pen, made the more 
necessary, no doubt, in his view, that he had recently 
suffered to a serious extent from pecuniary losses. His 
brother felt increased anxiety, also, that the Legislature 
of New York had recently recommended his * Abridgment 
of Columbus ' as a class book for the common schools — a 
measure which he thought likely to produce liim an ample 
revenue out of that single work, if proper arrangements 
were made to have the recommendation acted upon. 

The reply is dated from Washington, whither he had 
gone to combat a disposition of his friend, McLane, to 
resign his seat in the Cabinet. 

To Ebenezer Irving, 

Washingtcn, October 7, 1833. 
My deab Brother, 

I want to get to work as much as you can wish me to do so, 
but Qod knows my mind and time are so cut up and en- 
grossed, that I am almost in despair of ever getting quiet 
again. I hope the * Abridgment ' may turn out in any degree 
profitable ; but it has to work its way, I apprehend, through 
a world of trickery and counter management. 

. I am sorry, but not surprised, to hear of brother John's ill 
health. I have said everything that I could say to him on 
the subject of his wilfiil slavery. He v^ill keep on until he 
gets some stroke of ill health that will shatter his constitution 
completely, and then he will gather together the fragments, 
and employ the residue of his life in nursing them. It is 
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useless to talk any farther with him on the topic. He might 
make his office a source of rational and interestmg employ- 
ment, by no means incompatible with either health or happi- 
ness ; but he has a propensity to overwork himself. 

John, the brother here alluded to, held the position 
of First Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for the 
City and County of New York, and was applyi^g himself 
to its duties with a conscientious deYotion, that was under- 
mining his healtL He had acquired an independent 
fortune by the practice of his profession^ and Washington 
would have preferred his withdrawing to a life of more 
leisure and ease, knowing that the law was never a con- 
genial employment 

The following is written to Peter, i^r his mind had 
been disturbed by a knowledge of Washington's losses, 
which the latter had carefully refirained from mentioning 
in his correspondence. The first part glances at another 
Knickerbocker excursion with Mr. Van Buren : 

To Peter Irving, 

New York, October 28, 1833. ^ 
My dear Bbother, 

I have received several letters from you of late, which, in 

consequence of my interrupted and irregular life, have not 

been punctually answered. I have been moving about almost 

incessantly during the summer and autumn, visiting old 

scenes about the Hudson. I made a delightful journey with 

Mr. Van Buren in an open carnage from Kinderhook to 

Poughkeepsie, then crossing the river to the country about 

the foot of the Catskill Mountains, anQ so from Esopus, by 

Goshen, Haverstraw, Tappan, Hackensack, to Communipaw 

— an expedition which took two weeks to complete, in the 

course of which we visited curious old Dutch places and 
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Dutch families. I then made a rapid move to Washington 
to be with Mr. MoLane during a crisis of the Cabinet, when 
he was much disposed to resign — a measure which would 
have been very injurious to his interests and happiness. 

The losses that have &llen upon me will be soon filled up 
by the regular produce of my copyright property ; but J shall, 
before long, be in the way of adding largely to my capital. I 
am, as you know, dammed up by the necessity (or fancied 
necessity) of producing a work upon American subjects, 
before I can give vent to the other materials that have been 
accumulating upon me. I am now getting at home upon 
American themes, and the scenes and characters I have 
noticed since my return b^in to assume a proper tone and 
form and grouping in my mind, and to take a tinge from my 
imi^ination. 

Ten days later, November 8, he writes to the 'same 
brother : 

I told you, in my last, that you must not pester your mind 
about the loss I have lately sustained. It is not material as 
to comfort or enjoyment. I have abundant means remaining, 
if I should never make another farthing ; but my prospects of 
further gain are excellent. I am busy with my pen, and feel 
that I shall work a great deal, and produce much new matter, 
besides setting loose much manuscript that has lain for some 
time by me, in a manner bound up. 

When I get all my copyrights in my hands again, which 
will be in about a year, they will be a new source of profit. 
Independent of all this, I now begin to feel confidence that 
my ' Abridgment ' is going to be, of* itself, a steady and 
handsome revenue. 

These sanguine anticipations of profit from the ^Abridg- 
ment of Columbus ' were not destined to be realized. The 
CarviUs, in consideration of four hundred dollars, had, in 
the previous April, released his agent, Ebenezer Irving, 
£rom the conditions of their agreement for the unexpired 
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time, which extended to June SO, 1834 ; but the difSculties 
of getting it into complete circulation, from the rivalshipis 
of other school books, made the recommendation of the 
Legislature to some extent a nullity. 
November 24th, he writes to Peter : 

I am in a course of regular literary occupation, and am 
getting on very satisfactorily. I am pleasantly situated at 
Ebenezer*s, where, with the addition of sister Catherine and 
her family, we have a large and delightful domestic circle, 
and I manage to keep clear of all evening engagements, and 
to go out but sparingly to dinner-parties ; so that I shall be 
able to turn this winter to great advantage in a literary point 
of view. 

We had a benefit here, lately, for Cooper and his femily, 
which netted nearly four thousand dollars. He made two 
thousand dollars by a benefit at Philadelphia, and will have 
very productive benefits at Boston and New Orleans, so that 
there is every prospect of a fund being accumulated sufficient, 
with proper economy, to keep the wolf from the door. 

The city overflows with strangers, more than any city of the 
same size in the world. The tiieatre is constantly crowded, 
and is a perfect gold mine. 

The Italian Opera house has opened here very brilliantly. 
It is altogether one of the prettiest and politest-looking 
theatres I have ever seen. The troupe is very fair. We 
have a prima donna (Fanti) that would just suit you — young, 
pleasing in countenance and person, amiable in her manner, 
expressive, graceful, and affecting in her acting, and with 
a pure, sweet, touching voice. She will become quite a 
pet here. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE author's first NOTION OP * ASTORIA * — LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT 
TO PIERRE MUNRO IRVING — A NOMINATION TO OONOEE88 OFFERED 
AND DECUNED— HIS DISTASTE FOR POLITICS — * THE CRAYON MISCELLA- 
NIES ' — PUBLICATION AND RECEPTION OP THE *TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES ' 
— AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PREFACE — FARMS OUT HIS PRIOR WORKS 
TO CARET, LEA AND CO. FOR A TERM OF SEVEN TEARS — ^NO. U. OP ' THE 
CRAYON MISCELLANT ' — * ABB0T8F0RD AND NEWSTEAD '—PURCHASE OF 
TEN ACRES — SUNNTSIDE IN EMBRTO — ^NO. III. OF * THE ORATON MIS- 
CELLANT ' — THE * LEGENDS OF THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN * — ^ITS PUBLICA- 

. TION — QUARTERED AT HBLLGATE WITH MR. ASTOR, AND AT WORK ON 
HIS GREAT ENTERPRISE — THE WORKMEN BUST UPON HIS COTTAGE — 
THE PLAN EXTENDING AS HE BUILT — THE GREAT FIRE IN NEW TORK. 

I PASS over the first portion of this year, which was spent 
in the bosom of the domestic circle at Bridge Street, the 
residence of his brother Ebenezer, with the exception of a 
flying visit to Philadelphia in June, in the course of which 
he picked up his material for ^ Balph Bingwood,' and a 
few summer excursions, and come at once to the' following 
letters to myself, in which he broaches the subject of 
* Astoria ' — the work which he gave to the public in 1836, 
and which was to link his name with the region beyond 
the Eocky Mountains, " where rolls the Oregon." 

These letters were addressed to me at Jacksonville, 
Illinois, to which place I had gone from my native city. 
New York, the preceding year. At the date of the first 
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I had been meditating a visit to New York, though not 
with the intention of remaining, as the letter supposes. 



To Pierre Mwiro Irving, 

. New York, September 15, 1834. 
Mt deab Pierre, 

John Jaoob Astor is extremely desirous of having a work 
written on the subject of his settlement of Astoria, at the 
mouth of Columbia Biver ; something that might (take with 
the reading world, and secure to him the reputation of having 
originated the enterprise and founded the colony that are 
likely to have such important results in the history of com- 
merce and oolonization. 

♦ 

The old gentleman has applied to me repeatedly in the 
matter, offering to furnish abundance of materials in letters, 
journals, and verbal narratives, and to pay liberally for time 
and trouble. I have felt aware that a work might be written 
on the subject, full of curious and entertaining matter, com- 
prising adventurous expeditions by sea and land, scenes 
beyond the Bocky Mountains, incidents and scenes illustra- 
tive of Lidian character, and of that singular and but little 
known class, the traders and voyageurs of the Fur Companies. 
Still I am so much engrossed with other plans, that I have 
not time for the examination of papers, the digesting of various 
materials, &o., and have stood aloof from the undertaking, 
though still keeping the matter open. 

Since I have heard of your inclination to return to New 
York, however, it has occurred to me that you might be dis- 
posed to take this subject in hand; to collate the vaiious 
documents, collect verbal information, and reduce the whole 
to such form that I might be able to dress it up advantageously, 
and with little labour, for the press. 

In an interview which I had with Mr. Astor, a day or two 
since, in which he laid before me a variety of documents, I 
accordingly stated to him my inability at present tp give the 
subject the labour that would be requisite, but the possibility 
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that you might aid me in the way I have mentioned ; in which 
case I should have no objection to putting the finishing hand 
to the work. The old gentleman caught at the idea, and 
begged me to write to you immediately. He said he would 
be willing to pay you whatever might be deemed proper for 
your services, and that, if any profit, resulted from the sale of 
the work, it would belong, of course, to the authors. 

I lay this matter before you, to be considered in contrast or 
connection with your other plans. If you take it in hand, it 
will furnish you with employment for at least a year, and I 
shall take care to secure your being well paid for your current 
time and labour ; the ultimate profits of the work may be a 
matter of after arrangement between us. 

Mr. Astor is a strong-minded man, and one from whose 
conversation much curious information is to be derived. He 
feels the want of occupation and amusement, and thinks he 
may find something of both in the progress of this work. 
You would find him very kindly disposed, for he was an early 
friend of your farther, for whose memory he entertains great 
regard ;•> and he has always been on terms of intimacy with 
your uncle Peter and myself, besides knowing more or less of 
others of our family. Halleck, the poet, resides a great deal 
with him at present, having a handsome salary for conducting 
his affairs. 

When you have thought over this matter, and made up 
your mind, let me hear from you. If you determine in favour 
<^ it, the sooner you come on the better. I have entertained 
the matter thus far for your sake, having no care about it for 
myself; decide, therefore, as you think fit, or as your inclina- 
tion prompts. 

To this letter I replied, that I should think favourably 
of the enterprise, if my share of the work could be per- 
formed in the period specified, and I could be assured of 
two thousand dollars for my co-operation, rejecting aU 
idea of advwtage or remuneration from the sale of the 
work itself. 
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To this Mr. Irving responded as follows : 

My deab Pieere, ^ew York. Octol,er 29. 1834. 

I received, a few days since, yonr letter of October 6th, 
which gives me to suppose that yon would undertake the 
task proposed to you, provided you could be sure of a compen- 
sation of two thousand dollars. I have since had a definite 
conversation with Mr. Astor, and fixed your compensation at 
three thowand dollars. 

Now for the nature of the work, and the aid that will be 
required of you. My present idea is to call the work by the 
general name of * Astoria ' — ^the name of the settlement made by 
Mr. Astor at the mouth of Columbia Eiver : under this head 
to give not merely a history of his great colonial and commer- 
cial enterprise, and of the fortunes of his colony, but a body 
of information concerning the whole region beyond the Eocky 
Mountains, on the borders of Columbia Eiver, comprising the 
adventures, by sea and land, of traders, trappers, Indian war- 
riors, hunters, &c. ; their habits, characters, persons, costumes, 
&c. ; descriptions of natural scenery, animals, plants, &c., &c, 
I think, in this way, a rich and varied work may be formed, 
both entertaining and instructive, and lading open scenes in 
the wild life of that adventurous region which would possess 
the charm of freshness and novelty. You would be required 
to look over the various papers, letters, and journals in the 
possession of Mr. Astor, written by various persons who have 
been in his employ, to draw anecdotes and descriptions from 
him, and from North-west traders who occasionally visit 
him ; to forage among various works in French and English 
that have been published relative to these regions, and thus 
to draw together and arrange into some kind of form a great 
body of facts. In all this I may be able to render you much 
assistance. When the work is thus crudely prepared, I will 
take it in hand, and prepare it for the press, as it is a sine gud 
non with Mr. Astor that my name should be to the work. 
You now have a general idea of what will be your task. I 
think you may find it a very interesting and agreeable one, 
and may accomplish it within the space of a year. 
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Should you detennine to undertake the work, 'you must 
come on immediately. Mr. Astor has his mind set upon the 
matter, and, in fact, looks forward to it as a source of pleasant 
occupation for the winter. He has taken a house in town for 
his winter residence, and, if you undertake the task, would 
wish you to reside with him, as long as you may find it agree* 
able,, and has likewise invited Halleck (the poet) to be hia 
guest. The latter you will find a very pleasant companion. 

Mr. Astor has his papers all arranged, so that you would 
be able to get to work immediately. Let me hear from you 
on the receipt of this. If you determine to come, you had 
better put your portmanteau in the first stage coach, and come 
on as promptly as possible. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 

W.L 

I aiTived iii New York, to perform my share of this 
literary undertaking, not long after a closely contested 
election, which had been conducted with great bitterness, 
and in which the Jackson party had wished to hold Mr. 
Irving up for Congress. He had declined, however, 
mingling in any way in the feuds of paxty, not even 
giving a vote. A short time previous he had written to 
Peter: 

You are right in your conjectures that I keep myself aloof 
from politics. The more I see of political life here, the more 
I am disgusted with it. There is such coarseness and vul- 
garity and dirty trick mingled with the rough-and-tumble con* 
test, I want no part or parcel in such wai'&re. 

He had at this time completed his * Tour on the Prairies,' 
as will be seen from the following ettract of a letter to his 
brother Peter, dated Nov. 24, 1834 : 

For my own literary occupations I cannot speak so confi- 
gently as you would wish. I have written a little narrative 
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of my tour from Fort Gibson on the Pawnee hunting grounds. 
It makes about three hundred and fifty pages of my usual 
writing ; but I feel reluctant to let it go before the public. 
So much has been said in the papers about my tour to the 
West, and the work I was preparing on the subject, that I 
dread the expectations formed, especially as what I have 
written is extremely simple, and by no means striking in its 
details. 

In the letters which follow, we have some further 
glimpse of his literary plans and purposes — "literary 
babblings," as he terms them : 



To Peter Irving. 

New York, January 8, 1835. 
Mt dear Brother, 

I have at length resolved to break the ice, and begin to 
publish. I have been delayed in this by the expectation 
manifested that I would publish something about this country, 
and the difficulty I found in preparing anything; imder whip 
and spur, that would satisfy myself. I have now resolved to 
come out in a series of volumes, published from time to time, 
under the general title of ' Miscellanies,' by the author of 
the * Sketch Book,* No. I., II., &c., with a second title giving 
the particular contents of the volume. In this way I mean to 
clear off all the manuscripts I have on hand, and to throw off 
casual lucubrations concerning home scenes, &o. I have sent 
off the MS. for the first volume to Colonel Aspinwall. The 
title of the volume will be, ' A Tour on the Prairies,* by the 
author of the * Sketch Book,' and will comprise merely my ex- 
pedition with the rangers from Fort Gibson to the Pawnee 
hunting grounds. The volume will be about the size of a 
volume of the ' Sketch Book.' 

In the course of the volumes I will include my writings 
relative to Spain, &c., so that the series will form a kind of 
gaUery of varied works. This plan enables me to throw off 
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fiingle volumes which would not be of sufficient importance to 
stand by themselves, and which would otherwise lie dormant 
in my trunk, as they have already done. When once launched , 
I shall keep going. 

Three months later (April 11), he writes to the same 
correspondent : 

My ' Tour on the Prairies ' has just been published here, 
though it has been out for upwards of a month in London. 
The second volume of my Miscellany is nearly stereotyped, 
and will be ready for publication in a month or six weeks. I 
am glad to be once more in dealings with Murray, and am well 
satisfied with the terms of sale of my volume about the 
Prairies — 4002. in a bill at four months. The price is not so 
high as 1 used to get, but there has been a great change in the 
bookselling trade of late years. The inundation of cheap pub- 
lications, penny magazines, <fec., has brought down the market. 
The market here in the mean time has immensely extended, so 
that, between the two, I fancy I shall be as well off as before. 
At any rate, I am content, and feel no further solicitude in 
money matters, excepting to acquire the means of benefiting 
others. 

The * Tour on the Prairies ' received a highly commenda- 
tory notice in the * North American Eeview,' in which the 
accomplished critic, Edward Everett, after dwelling on the 
peculiar merits of Mr. Irving's style, and the wide range 
of his topics — " the humours of contemporary politics and 
every-day life in America — ^the traditionary peculiarities 
of the Dutch founders of New York — ^the nicest shades of 
the school of English manners of the last century — ^the 
chivalry of the Middle Ages in Spain — ^the glittering 
visions of Moorish romance — ^and, lastly, the whole un- 
hackneyed freshness of the West — ^life beyond the border 
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— ^a camp outside the frontier — ^a hunt on buffalo ground*' 
— ^proceeds : 

To what class of compositions the present work belongs, we 
are hardly able to say. It can scarcely be called a book of 
travels, for there is too much painting of manners and scenery, 
and too little statistics; — ^it is not a novel,. for there is no 
story ; and it is jiot a romance, for it is all true. It is a sort 
.of sentimental journey, a romantic excursion, in which nearly 
all the elements of several different kinds of writing are beau- 
tifully and gaily blended into a production almost <ut generis. 

We are proud of Mr. Irving's sketches of English life, proud 
of the gorgeous canvas upon which he has gathered in so 
much of the glowing imagery of Moorish times. We behold 
with delight his easy and triumphant march over these beaten 
fields ; but we glow with rapture as we see him coming back, 
laden with the poetical treasures of the primitive wilderness, 
rich with spoil from the uninhabited desert. We thank 
him for turning these poor barbarous steppes into classical 
land, and joining his inspiration to that of Cooper in breath- 
ing life and fire into a circle of imagery, which was not 
known before to exist, for the purposes of the imagination. 

For the right of publishing five thousand copies of the 
* Tour on the Prairies/ from the stereotype plates furnished 
by the author, Messrs. Carey, Lea, and Co., of Philadelphia, 
gave fifteen hundred dollars, in three equal notes, dated 
April 14, at six, nine, and twelve months, and three hun- 
dred dollars for every additional thousand. I find that on 
the 10th November, 1835, they gave their note at nine 
months (|300) for the eighth thousand. 

The American edition of the * Tour on the Prairies,' 
published more than a month after the English, contained 
an Introduction, not retained in subsequent editions. Only 
that part of the Preface which had relation to the volume 
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was given in the English edition, or will now be found in 
the collective edition of the author's works published by 
Mr. Putnam. This portion of the Introduction was so 
purely personal, temporary, and local in its interest, that 
any intelligent reader will readily understand why it was 
neither embraced in the English copy nor retained in later 
American editions. It will be seen, however, in a future 
chapter, that this difference between the English and 
American Preface received a harsh and illiberal construc- 
tion, and was sought to be turned to the author's prejudice. 
I give some further extracts from his letters to his 
brother Peter, which furnish, at this period, a sort of 
connected biography of him. Peter had now removed 
from Paris to Havre, where he was comfortably situated in 
the mansion of hia friend Beasley, the American Conaul, 
vainly hoping to get the better of a malady with which he 
had recently been attacked, and which, he feared, would 
throw increased difficulty in the way of his return to 
America. 

To Peter Irving, 

April 17th. 

The first volume of the ' Crayon Miscellany * is doing well, 
both in England and the United States. The second volume 
will go to press here within a fortnight. I have farmed out 
all my back works (excepting the * Abridgment of Columbus ') 
to Carey and Lea, for another term of seven years, at a yearly 
allowance — eleven hundred and fifty dollars. The ' Abridg- 
ment ' goes on steadily increasing in circulation. The fdnds 
invested in stock produce handsomely ; so that I look forward 
to have easy times in pecuniary matters for the rest of my life. 

Theodore's work* is in the press at Philadelphia, and will 

• De Soto's * Conquest of Florida,' by Theodore Irving, in 2 vols. 
12mo. Republished in 1851, in one volume. 
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soon be pnblislied, when I will forward you a copy. Murray 
has agreed to publish it in London. Treat's * Indian Sketches '* 
will soon be put to press, so that the family will figure in 
print this year. 

Pierre Munro is busily engaged gathering together mate- 
rials for the work about old Mr. Aster's grand commercial, 
or rather colonial enterprise. I have not taken hold of the 
subject yet, but have no doubt I shall be able to make it a 
rich piece of moscdc. 

To Peter Irving. 

May 16th. 

Breevoort arrived a few days since. From what he says of 
your inclinations, and from passages in your letters, I indulge 
the hope that we shall yet have you among us. When your 
health is better established, it may be worth the ordeal of a 
sea voyage, and I would come out to accompany you. Indeed, 
I shoidd come out to you at once, were I not mixed up, just 
now, with so many matters that concern the interests of others, 
as well as of myself. These I shall, in the course of a little 
while, be able to arrange so as to leave me more at liberty. 
Among other things, I have lately become a bank director ! 
This was for the sake and at the solicitation of Mr. McLane, 
who has taken the presidency of the Morris Canal and Bank- 
ing Company, with a salary of six thousand dollars. 

My second number of the ' Crayon Miscellany,' containing 
^ Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey,' will be out in a few days. 
My next number, I think, will be the 'Conquest of Spain,* 
which is fairly copied out, and has been so for a long tinie. 
I am now engaged in the work on the subject of Mr. Aster's 
great enterprise ; and I am much mistaken if I do not make 
it a very rich, curious, and unique work. Pierre Munro 
makes an admirable pioneer. 

* 'Indian Sketches, taken during an Expedition to the Pawnee 
Tribes,' by John T. Irving, jun. 
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To Peter Irving. 

New York, May 26, 1835. 
My dear Brother, 

I have just received a letter from Colonel Aspinwall, dated 
London, April 14, stating the terms he has made with Murray 
for the second volume of my •Miscellany.'* It is a light 
volume, not quite so fiill as a volume of the 'Sketch Book.' 
The following is an extract from the Coloners letter : — 

" I have agreed with him for £600, payable in the follow- 
ing manner, viz. : £400 at six and nine months after the day 
of publication, and £200 at six and nine months after the day 
of publication of a second edition — the first edition to consist 
of three thousand copies. These were the best terms that I 
could obtain, and I feel a strong persuasion that the popular 
character of the work will make them more profitable than 
the five hundred guineas named by j^ou as your price.'* 

I am highly satisfied with the Colonel's arrangement ; in- 
deed, considering the times in England, where th6 political 
crisis absorbs all thought, and leaves polite literature nearly 
stagnant, and considering the quantities of cheap publications 
that inundate the reading world, the prices obtained for my 
two light volumes have been very liberal. I shall be well 
content to go on at such a rate ; and, indeed, my pecuniary 
circimistances are now in such an easy and regular train, that 
I no longer feel solicitous about making keen bargains for 
any particular work. 

I talk thus much about myself and my concerns, from 
having no other subject just now to talk about, and because I 
know you take an interest in my literary prospects and pursuits. 

Brevoort is regaining his good looks and good condition 
rapidly. 

We are all well at home. With affectionate regards to 
friend Beasley, 

Yours ever, my dear Brother, 

W.I. 

* ' Abbotsfoid and Newstead Abbey.' 
VOL. III. E 
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The price obtained from the American publishers, 
Carey and Lea, was the same as for No. I. of the ' Crayon 
Miscellany ' — ^fifteen hundred dollars for an edition of five 
thousand, payable in three equal notes, dated June 1, at 
six, nine, and twelye months. No. II. was published 
May 1, in London, and May 30 in America. 

Aspinwall writes: '* Murray says Abbotsford delights 
everybody, especially the Lockharts." 

To Peter Irving, Havre. 

New York, June 10, 1835. 
My dear Brother, 

I have yours of the 24th April, and regret to find that your 
distressing malady still continues. I had hoped, from the 
representations of Captain Funck, that you were gradually 
recovering from every inconvenience. He seems to think you 
are ^uch inclined to venture upon a sea voyi^, and return 
to New York. I shall look with some solicitude to hear from 
you in reply to what I have already written on this subject, 
and if I find you think of returning soon, I will come out at 
once to convoy you home. At any rate, I shall push to put 
all my literary and other affairs here in such train as to 
permit me to rejoin you. At present I am so committed in 
various matters, that I cannot leave here without a sacrifice 
not merely of my own interests, but of those of others. I 
want to get the Astor work into the rough. Pierre M. has 
acted as an excellent pioneer, and, in the course of two or 
three months, will have gathered together all the materials. 
I have commenced, and have rough-cast several of the chap- 
ters, and have no doubt I shall make a rich and taking work 
of it. 

I am just now putting the finishing touches to the ' Legends 
of the Conquest of Spain,' which will make the next volume 
of my 'Miscellany.* I shall send you, by this ship, the 
second number of the * Miscellany,' containing ' Abbotsford 
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and NewBtead Abbey.' It takes with the pnblio ; indeed, the 
two nnmbers of the ' Miscellany ' are doing admirably, and 
give promise that the plan of a series of similar light yolumea 
will be veiy popular and profitable. 

The Hive has sent forth its swarms for the summer. 

Our nephew Treat's work, ' Indian Sketches,' is nearly 
printed. He sets off for Europe about the banning of next 
month ; and I think it very probable brother John T. will 
set off at the same time, to be absent eight months or a year, 
intending to visit England, France, Italy, &c. He can well 
do it, having an assistant judge in his court, who will take 
the whole business in his hands during his absence -and 
being opulent in circumstances. 

In the following letter to Peter Irving, at Havre, we 
have the first mention of his purchase of Sunnyside, which 
had taken place as early as April, though the deed bears 
date on the 7th of June : 

New York, July 8, 1835. 
Mr DEAR Brother, 

The valiant little Funck has departed, with the full per- 
suasion that he will be able to induce you to come out with 
him in the Erie, on her return voyage. I am not so sanguine 
on the subject, or I should have broken through every plan 
and occupation, to come out and take charge of you. 

It is a matter on which I never wish to press or persuade 
you ; but should you feel at anytime strong enough in health, 
and inclined to attempt the voyage, I will insure you pleasant 
and comfortable quarters here, both in town and coimtry. It 
is, at any rate, my intention to come out to you as soon as I 
can get all the materials in order for my work on the subject 
of Columbia River: this, however, will probably take me 
some few months, as I have been interrupted by the publica- 
tion of my 'Miscellany,' and I shall require, after I have 
worked upon the materials collected for me by Pierre M. 
Irving, and possessed myself generally with the subject, to 
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have cpnveTsations with various indiTidnals wbo have been 
engaged in the enterprises by sea and land connected with 
the settlement. 

I have nearly stereotyped the third volnme of my * Miscel* 
lany/ and shall send proof sheets to London for publication ; 
but shall not publish the work here imtil September or Octo- 
ber, so as to give the London publishers full time. The title, 
I think, will be ' Legends of the Conquest of Spain.' It will 
contain ' The Legend of Don Roderick,' ' The Legend of the 
Subjugation of Spain,' * The Legend of Pelayo,'* and ' The 
Legend of the Family of Count Julian.' I have preferred 
giving these writings in this form, rather than giving them 
the more pretending name of History or Chronicle. It 
enables me to indulge with less reserve or disquiet in those 
apocrypha] details which are so improbable, yet so picturesque 
and romantic. Did I claim for these wild medleys of truth 
and fiction the dignity and credence of history, I* should 
throw a discredit upon my regular historical works. It is 
this scruple that has lain in the way of the publication of 
these writings, while I contemplated publishing them imder 
a more imposing form. 

The two preceding volumes of my * Miscellany ' have suc- 
ceeded far beyond my exipectations, on both sides of the 
water; and I look forward now with confidence, of being 
able to keep up the series from time to time, with ease to 
myself, and with much advantage in every respect. 

You have been told, no doubt, of a purchase I have made 
of ten acres, lying at the foot of Oscar's farm, on the river 
bank. It is a beautiful spot, capable of being made a little 
paradise. There is a small stone Dutch cottage on it, built 
about a century since, and inhabited by one of the Van 
Tassels. I have had an architect up there, and shall build 
upon the old mansion this summer. My idea is to make a 
little nookery somewhat in the Dutch style, quaint, but un- 
pretending. It will be of stone. The cost will not be much. 
I do not intend to set up any establishment there, but to put 

♦ It did not contain * The Legend of Pelayo,' which he withheld. 
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some simple famiture in it, and keep it as a nest, to which I 
can resort when in the mood. In fact, it is more with a Tiew 
of furnishing the worthy little Bramin a retreat for himself 
and his girls, where they can go to ruralize during the plea- 
sant season of the year. The little man has a great love for 
the country, and is never so happy as when he can get away 
for a few days from his multifarious concerns, and refresh 
himself in the green fields ; and- since I have purchased this 
little retreat, the very idea of it has haunted his mind with 
dreams of " rural felicity." 

As soon as I have stereotyped my present volume, which 
will be in the course of a week, I shall abandon the town 
altogether, and go to work diligently with my pen in the 
quiet of the country. 

To the same brother he writes, eight days later : 

I wrote to you by the last packet, since when I have been 
to Wilmington, Del., to visit the McLane family, who are 
waiting until McLane can find a good house for their resi- 
dence in New York. 

I stopped at Carey and Lea's, at Philadelphia, and had pros- 
perous accounts of the success of the two numbers of the ' Mis^ 
cellany,' which have a great circulation. I send by the packet 
Hibemia, for Liverpool this day, proof sheets of the third 
number, containing ' Legends of the Conquest of Spain.' It 
is all stereotyped, but I shall not publish it here until in Sep- 
tember, to give time for the London publisher. 

The proof sheets of the * Legends of the Conquest of 
Spain,' being No. IIL of the * Crayon Miscellany/ were 
sent to Murray, July 16, who, it appears by a letter to 
Peter, Feb. 16, 1836, declined publishing them at the 
price asked by Mr. Irving, but put an edition to press on 
the author's account, which resulted in a payment of 1007. 
It was published by Messrs. Carej and Lea, of Fhiladel- 
phia» in October, they giving fifteen hundred dollars for 
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fire thousand copies, in their notes, dated October 10, at 
six, nine, and twelve months. The volume contained the 
' Legend of Don Boderick,' * The Legend of the Subjuga- 
tion of Spain,' and the ' Legend of Count Julian and his 
Family,' all of which had been partially finished in the 
* Alhambra ' — ^the first entirely so. 

This volume was not afterwards included in the col- 
lective edition of his works, published by Mr. Putnam in 
1848, having been kept back, I judge, to accompany an 
intended publication of the ^ Legend of Don Pelayo,' and 
other Spanish and Moorish themes, at which I have pre- 
viously glanced. It may be proper, also, to state, that, in 
consequence of an unlucky hiatus in forwarding the proof 
sheets to London, the work was not published in that city 
until the middle of December, two months after its 
appearance on this side of the water — a circumstance 
which, with the condition of the times, no doubt had its 
effect on its English circulation. 

In the following extracts we get some further " literary 
babblings," and a glimpse at the progress he was making 
in reconstructing the little Dutch cottage he had so lately 
bought : 

To Peter Irving, 

New York, August 24. 

I am working away at the Astor enterprise, and hope to get 
the narrative in frame in the course of the autumn; after 
which I shall have nothing to do but enrich it. The workmen 
are busy upon my cottage, which I think will be a snug little 
Dutch nookery when finished. It will be of stone, so as to 
be cool in summer and warm in winter. The expense will be 
but moderate, as I shall have it built in the simplest manner, 
depending upon its quaintness rather than its costliness. 
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While incurring this moderate expense, however, fie was 
locking up several thousand dollars in distant landed in- 
vestments, into which, like the rest of the world, he was 
seduced by the prospect of a great and rapid advance in 
the value of such property. 

To Peter Irving, 

New York, September 26, 1835. 

For upwards of a month past I have been quartered at 
Hellgate, with Mr. Astor, and I have not had so quiet and 
delightful a nest since I have been in America. He has a 
spacious and well-built house, with a lawn in front of it, and 
a garden in rear. The lawn sweeps down to the water's edge, 
and full in front of the house is the little strait of Hellgate, 
which forms a constantly moving picture. Here the old 
gentleman keeps a kind of bachelor hall. Halleck, the poet, 
lives with him, but goes to town every morning, and comes 
out to dinner. The only other member of his family is one 
of his grandchildren, a very fine boy of fourteen years of age.* 
Pierre Munro Irving has been a guest for several weeks past, 
but has recently returned to New York. I cannot tell you 
how sweet and delightful I have found this retreat ; pure air, 
agreeable scenery, a spacious house, profound quiet, and per- 
fect command of my time and self. The consequence is, that 
I have written more since I have been here than I have ever 
done in the same space of time. Within the last month I 
have vmtten more than a volume, and have got within half a 
dozen chapters of the end of my work— an achievement which 
I did not expect to do for months. Of course there will be 
much to be done afterwards in extending some parts, touch- 
ing up others, enriching and embeUishing. It wiU make two 
good volumes — probably octavo ; and Pierre Mimro thinks it 
will be more liked than anything I have lately written. 

* Charles^ Astor Bristed. 
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Two weeks later (Oct. 8), he writes to the same brother : 

I finished my first draught of the Astor work about a week 
since, very much to my own surprise, not having anticipated 
such a long and successful fit of writing. I have yet much to 
do to it, but it will be merely in the way of enriching it by 
personal anecdotes, <&c., to be gathered from individuals, actors 
in the scenes narrated. I feel sanguine as to the work prov- 
ing interesting to the general reader. I have promised old 
Mr. Astor to return to his rural retreat at Hellgate, and shall 
go out there to-day. 

I have just returned from a visit of two or three days to 
Tarrytown, to take a look at my cottage, which is in a consi- 
derable state of forwardness, and will soon be under cover. It 
has risen from the foundation since my previous visit (about 
six weeks since), and promises to be a quaint, picturesque 
little pile. I intend to write a legend or two about it and its 
vicinity, by way of making it pay for itself. 

To Ebenezer Irving y New York. 

Tarrytown, October 16, 1835. 
My deab Brother, 

The porch is carried up, and the workmen are in want of 

the inscription stone, previous to removing the scaffold. I 

wish you would try to send it up by the Friday sloop or 

Saturday morning steamboat. 

The Dutch for architect is Boumeester. I presume it may 

be abbreviated Bou"", or engraved in smaller letters (Geo. 

Harvey, Boumeester), whichever will be most convenient. 

Your affectionate brother, 

W.L 

George Harvey, the architect mentioned in the fore- 
going letter, was an English artist, living a few miles 
south of the cottage, who had interested himself very 
much in its construction, and whom Mr. Irving frequently 
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consulted for designs and drafts. The inscription stone of 
the porch still bears his name, with the adjunct of Bou™^ 



To Peter Irving, Havre* 

New York, November 24, 1835. 
Mt dear Brother, 

I am just from Tarrytown, where I have been endeavouring 
to hasten the building of my cottage ; but though the weather 
has bee^ uncommonly fine and mild for the season, and there 
has been no obstruction to the progress of the work, yet a 
snowstorm has come upon us before the house was completely 
enclosed. The weather is again bright and mild, and I hope 
yet to complete all the external work before the rigours of 
winter. The interior can be finished during the winter, being 
warmed by stoves, and I hope to have the mansion complete 
by the time the spring is sufficiently advanced to render a 
country residence agreeable. Li&e all meddlings with stone 
and mortar, the plan has extended as I built, until it has ended 
in a complete, though moderate-sized family residence. It is 
solidly built of stone, so that it will last for generations : and 
I think, when finished, it will be both picturesque and conve- 
nient. It is a tenement in which a man of very moderate 
means may live, and which yet may form an elegant little 
snuggery for a rich man. It is quite a hobby of the Bramin, 
and I really think will contribute greatly to his enjoyment 
for the rest of his Hfe. 

I have lately resumed the Astor MS., and hope to complete 
it in the coiurse of a few weeks. 

He had suspended his labours, in expectation of the 
arrival of a person who had been a principal actor in the 
enterprise of Astoria, and from whom he was to get many 
personal anecdotes for the enriching of his work. 

The letter to Peter I now give, touches upon the great 
fire in New York, and is written soon^after his brother 
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John had returned from a tour in Europe, in which he had 
visited his long-absent brother, whose residence abroad 
had now extended to upwards of twenty-six years. 

New York, December 25, 1835. 
My dear Brother, 

In consequence of being out at Mr. Aster's, at,Hellgate, I 
miss the run of the packets, and have suffered two to go off 
without writing a line ; and this, too, at a juncture when you 
may be suffering uneasiness of mind from receiving news of 
our late calamitous fire. I find, however, that brother E. I. 
has written to you punctually, and given you particulars. It 
was fortunate for the Bramin that he removed last spring, by 
which means he escaped being burnt out. The fire, however, 
has singed almost everybody. Those who had no houses or 
goods burnt, suffered through the insurance companies, in 
which the funds of so many were invested^ Poor Brevoort 
has lost about fifty thousand dollars, and feels a little sore at 
the loss, but, I trust, will soon get over it, as he has an ample 
fortune left. Brother John estimates his loss at forty-one 
thousand dollars — that is to say, he has insurance stock to 
that amount. Some of the companies in which he holds, how- 
ever, will not be bankrupt. His son Gabriel thinks his father 
will not really lose much above half that amount ; but brother 
John is rather tenacious on that point, and we allow him to 
have the full merit of his misfortune. As his fortune is esti- 
mated at some three or four hundred thousand dollars at least, 
his case is not considered desperate. 

I lost three thousand dollars, invested in the Guardian In- 
surance Company. Fortunately, I am consoled at the very 
same moment by the rise of another kind of stock in which I 
hold shares, and which will more than make up the loss. E. I. 
held twenty-five hundred dollars in the same insuiunoe com- 
pany. He likewise has been successful in some other quarters, 
which cover his loss. 

Your letter by brother John has diffused a general joy 
through the family, by the hope it holds out of your attempt- 
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ing the home voyage in the spring. I have been extremely 
worried at the thoughts of not having been able to come out to 
you last autumn, and have endeavoured to push matters so as 
to pay you a visit in the course of the winter. Brother John, 
however, tells me that you and Beasley think you will feel 
perfectly safe under the guardianship of our worthy friend, 
Captain Funck. I shall, therefore, relinquish the idea, and 
tnm all my attention to prepare matters for your reception. 
My cottage is not yet finished, but I shall drive at it as soon 
as the opening of spring will permit ; and I trust, by the time 
of your arrival, to have a delightful little nest for you on the 
banks of the Hudson. It will be fitted to defy both hot 
weather and cold. There is a lovely prospect from its win- 
dows, and a sweet green bank in front, shaded by locust trees, 
up which the summer breeze creeps delightfully. It is one of 
the most delicious banks in the world for reading and dozing 
and dreaming during the heats of summer, and there are no 
mosquitoes in the neighbourhood. Here you shall have a room 
to yourself that shall be a sanctum sanctorum. You may have 
your meals in it, if you please, and be as much alone as you 
desire. You shall also have a room prepared for you in town, 
where you will be equally master of your time and yourself, 
and free from all intrusion ; while at both places you will have 
those at hand who love and honour you, and who will be ready 
to do anything that may contribute to your comfort. 

If you can meet with a good servant to take care of you 
in the voyage, and to remain with you here, you had better 
^ug^ge him. Such a one would be valuable at the cottage. I 
think you ought to have a trusty servant, accustomed to your 
ways, and who understands all your wants. 

I am still at Hellgate with Mr. Astor, who is detained in 
the country in consequence of his new house in town not being 
finished. Pierre M. Irving is here likewise, and we pass our 
time most pleasantly and profitably. In fact, Mr. Astor does 
everything in his power to render our residence with him 
agreeable, and to detain us with him ; or, rather, he takes the 
true way, by leaving us complete masters of ourselves and our 
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time. In consequence of baving so much leisure and quiet, I 
have been able to get on famously witb my new work, and 
bope to finisb it in tbe course of a few weeks. 

I am writing ibis from tbe Hive, wbere we are all as- 
sembled to keep a merry Cbristmas. I wisb to God you were 
bere witb us ; you would see a bappy and cbarming group 
around you, comprising tbree generations ; for we bave witb 
us a daugbter of Pierre P. Irving, a beautiful and deligbtful 
little girl about four years old, tbe pet of tbe bouse. Sbe and 
ber little aunt Gbarlotte are perfectly bappy tbis morning, 
Santa Glaus baving filled tbeir stockings witb presents last 
nigbt. 

Wisbing you a merry Cbristmas, my dear bretber, and 
sending tbe most affectionate regards to our wortby friend 
Beaslev, ' 

I am, ever affectionately, 

Your Brotber, ? 
W.I. ; 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PETEE IBVING ABOUT TO EETTTRN — EXTRACTS FBOM THE LAST LETTER 
OF WASHINGTON TO HIM PRIOR TO HIS EMBARKATION — JOHN JACOB 
ASTOR — INVESTMENTS IN LAND — BLOWER AFFAIRS THAN HE ANTICI- 
PATED — RETURN OF PETER — COMPLETION OF THE COTTAGE — COM- 
MENCES HOUSEKEEPING — PUBLICATION OF 'ASTORIA* — PETER AN 
INMATE OF THE COTTAGE — ^LETTER FROM "THE ROOST** — ENGAGED 
UPON THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE — THE NEW PIG. 

The yeax 1836 opens upon the author in " that admirable 
place for literary occupation," Mr. Aster's country retreat, 
opposite Hellgate, where he was still sojourning, and 
working upon various parts of the Astorian manuscript 
which afforded room for enrichment. He was looking 
forward impatiently " to the completion of the cottage " in 
time to render it a " nest " for his brother Peter, who still 
continued in the purpose to attempt the voyage in ApriL 
**Now that you have made up your mind to cross the 
Atlantic," writes Washiiigton to his brother, January 10, 
'' I am all alive to the manner. I never adverted to it 
while I thought you would not be disposed to adventure. 
It is hard for one like 'myself, who never suffer from sea- 
sickness, to realize the horrors that it must present to the 
mind of one subjected to it. I am in hopes that, by 
regimen and cautious management, you may neutralize its 
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seyerest inflictions ; and if you can but get across the sea, 
even in pieces, we will gather you up and put you together, 
and make you feel like another being, when we have you 
once among us." 

The infirmities which beset Peter at Washington's 
departure for this country had increased with the lapse of 
time, and taken a more painful form; yet he had de- 
termined to embark on the 24th of April witli Captain 
Funck, ''his early and excellent friend, who would take 
as much care of him as he could expect from a near 
relation." " As the term approaches," he writes to Wash- 
ington, March 8th, " I feel increasing desire to be united 
to the family. The affectionate welcome they are disposed 
to give me, dissipates the hesitation I have felt to become 
an encumbrance to them. To you, my dear brother, 
I know not what to say, and will make no effort I 
hope that, if our fortunes in life had been reversed, I 
should have acted with some degree of the same generous 
affection." 

The following extracts are from the last letter addressed 
by Washington to Peter before his embarkation, fiom 
which it will be seen that, in addition to the three thousand 
dollars stipulated by Mr. Astor, I received a special com- 
pensation from Mr. Irving for my literary jobwork in 
lightening the labour before him ; yet the imputation was 
afterwards made that Mr. Astor gave the author five 
thousand dollars to take up his manuscripts. 

I would premise, also, in this place, that during Mr. 
Irving's long acquaintance with Mr. Astor, commencing 
when he was a young man, and ending only with his 
death, he never came under a pecuniary obligation to him 
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of any kind. The only moneyed transaction that eyer 
took place between them is cdluded to in the following 
letter — ^ihe purchase of a share in a town he was founding 
in Green Bay, for which he paid the cash^ though Mr. 
Astor wished the amount to stand on mortgage. The land 
was not sold when it had advanced in value; and long 
after it had declined, when Mr. Irving was in Spain, Mr. 
Astor, of his own &ee will, took back the share, and repaid 
the original purchase money. " He was too proverbially 
rich a man," says Mr. Irving, in a letter which appeared 
in the * Literary World' of Nov. 22, 1851, "for me to permit 
the shadow of a pecuniary favour to rest on our inter- 
course." 

The other investment in Indian lands, alluded to in the 
letter, in which he embarked five thousand dollars directly, 
and four thousand dollars in a loan to a friend to enable 
him to engage in it, turned out almost a total loss, but a 
small fragment of the loan or the outlay ever coming back 
to him. A time of public pressure was approaching, 
which made these investments in wild lands a source of 
embarrassment. Indeed, almost every attempt he made of 
this kind to enlarge his means only resulted in impairing 
them. 

To Peter Irving, 

February 16, 1836. 
Mt deab Brother, 

Your return will be a perfect jubilee to us all, and I am 
sure yon will feel happy yourself, in seeing how happy you 
make all around you. 

I am giving my last handling to the Astor work. It is 
this handling which, like the touching and toning of a picture, 
gives the richest effects. I am interested and pleased with 
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the work, and feel that the labour I am now bestowing upon 
it will contribute greatly to its Buccess. 

Pierre has received three thousand dollars from Mr. Astor 
for his services in the work. I have given him one thousand 
dollars. He sets off to-moiTow for Toledo, a new town at the 
head of Lake Erie, where he has the offer of a share in a land 
purchase, which, it is thought, will turn out very profitable. 
Eeal estate, and especially lots in the vicinity of new towns 
at great commercial points in the interior, are great objects of 
attention at present, and fortunes are rapidly made. The 
canals, railroads, and other modes of communication opening 
in every direction, is one great cause of the sudden rise in the 
value of various places. 

The Bramin and myself, with Mr. , and our friend 

, are concerned in a purchase of Indian land in Missis- 
sippi. Mr. 's brother-in-law, , a very correct, 

amiable man, is the agent. The purchase has been made 
with great judgment ; the formalities with Government have 
all been complied with, and orders have been sent from Wash- 
ington to the land agent to deliver the titles. The lands so 
bought can at tins moment be sold for a profit of at least one 
hundred per cent. ; and it is our intention to sell enough to 
realize our investments, and then to sell the rest from time to 
time, waiting for higher prices. 

Mr. Astor has likewise let me have a share in the town of 
Astor, at Green Bay, Lake Michigan, for which I pay four 
thousand dollars, but which is already at an advance of fifty 
per cent. I think this town is going to equal Chicago in its 
sudden rise and prosperity. 

I have just received a letter from Murray. He had declined 
purchasing my last work, ' Legends of Spain,* at the price I 
asked, and had put an edition to press on my account. I find 
the success of the work is beyond his expectations, as he has 
had already to print a second edition. Murray is not his own 
master in these matters. In consequence of the embarrass- 
ments in which he was involved about the time I left England, 
his affairs are in the hands of trustees, whom he has to consult 
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as to all bis undertakings. My dealings with him are perfectly 

secure as to money matters, and in other respects I have 

always fonnd him a gentlemanlike person to deal with. 

I am, my dear Brother, 

Yonrs affectionately, 

W. I. 

In less than four months after the date of these extracts, 
Peter found himseK a member of " the family hive " in 
Bridge Street, waiting until the cottage could be rendered 
habitable, to take up his quarters in that little retreat. 
Meanwhile, the changes in his natiye city, after an absence 
of twenty-seven years, presented a constant subject of 
interest and curiosity. 

There is always '* a world of finishing that one never 
calculates" in mot buildings, and the, cottage did not 
prove an exception. Washington had expected it to be 
habitable some time in June: but at the close of that 
month, and some five or six weeks after he had sent the 
first chapters of 'Astoria' to press, he writes to me, 
then absent at Toledo, Ohio : , " I am printing my book 
and completing my cottage slowly, and hope the former 
will contribute toward defraying the accumulated expenses 
of the latter." A month before, he had written me: 
"The cottage is slowly approaching to a finish, but will 
take a few weeks yet. For such a small edifice it has a 
prodigious swallow, and reminds me of those little fairy 
changeling called Eillcrops, which eat and eat and are 
never the fatter." The few weeks, however, lengthened 
out into months, and, though opened on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, it was not until October that the Uttle edifice 
became fuUy habitable. On the 15th of that month, 
Washington writes to his brother Ebenezer, from the 

VOL. III. F 
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cottage : *^ Brother Peter's room shall be put in order the 
moment the fiimiture arrives, and I shall come down 
the beginning of the week to convoy him up. I wish he 
was here at present to enjoy this delightful autumnal 
weather.'* 

'Astoria/ which was going through the press at the 
close of June, was published in October. He received 
from Bentley, in London, 5007., and from Carey and Lea, 
for the right of printing five thousand copies, four thousand 
dollars, in three equal notes, at four months. 

In the following letter to myself, we have an interesting 
allusion to its reception. To render its opening passages 
inteUigible, I must preface it with the statement that in 
the latter part of March, not long after I had taken up my 
quarters at Toledo, at the head of Lake Erie, I had been 
authorized by Mr, Irving to iuvest, on joint account for 
himself and his brother Ebenezer, the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars in the purchase of lots or lands at that 
infant city — an investment which, like the other specula* 
tions in wHd lands into which he had been drawn, failed 
to yield the prompt advantages he had expected. 

To Pierre M, Irving, at Toledo, 

Tarry town, December 12, 1836. 
My dear Pierre, 

A thousand things have prevented an earlier reply to your 

letter of November 6th, which gave me great satisfiaction. As 

to Toledo, I hope the Governor's prediction may be verified, 

and that it may grow to he a mighty city like Babylon of old. 

I am so accustomed, however, to find etoana torn out mere 

geese, that I have made up my mind not to be grieved if that 

should prove to be the case in the present instance. I only 
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hope that our goose may be tolerablj plump and well feathered. 
My confidence in quick returns from land speculations 
slackened early last summer, or rather in the spring, when I 
saw how wildly everybody was rushing into them ; and I have 
ever since made my calculations to ** weather along," as the 
sailors say, for some time to come, without any of the funds I 
have so invested. It takes down some of my towering plans, 
and may induce me to bum the candle only at one end ; but 
I will make up for it by a perfect illumination, should things 
really turn out rightly, and I come to a great fortune 1 Luckily, 
my cottage was built and furniture bought before this frost 
set in to chill my prospects. It has only nipped one weather- 
cock, which I shall not mount until more propitious days; 
fortunately, I have three secure (having received the Van- 
derheyden one, magnificently gilt), and with these I shall 
endeavour to make out for the present. 

Seriously, I am living most cosily and delightfully in this 
dear, bright little home, which I have fitted up to my own 
humour. Everything goes.on cheerily in my little household, 
and I would not exchange the cottage for any ch&teau in 
Christendom. I am working, too, with almost as much 
industry and rapidity as I did at Hellgate, and, I think, will 
more than pay for my nest, from the greater number of eggs 
I shall be able to hatch there. 

•Astoria' succeeds equal to your anticipations, and far 
beyond my own. It is highly spoken of in two English 
reviews which I have read. One pronounces it my cAe/d'owwe. 
I am glad he thinks so, though I don't Old Mr. Astor appears 
to be greatly gratified, which is very satisfactory to me. 
William Astor also expresses himself in the most gratifying 
terms, and seems surprised that the subject should have been 
made so interesting and entertaining. In fact, I have heard 
more talk about this work, considering the short time it has 
been launched, than about any other that I have published for 
some time past. 

Old Mr. Astor most unexpectedly paid me a visit at the 
cottage about a month since. He landed at Tanytown, and 
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hired a vehicle, which bronght him to the cottage door. He 
spent two days here, and promised to repeat his visit as soon 
as there shall be good sleighing. 

I follow this letter with a few extracts from one of the 
reviews of * Astoria/ to which Mr. Irving alludes — ^the 
London * Spectator/ for the week ending October 22, 
1836, which opens as follows : 

We have been agreeably surprised by these volumes. 
Instead of a novel, which the title, on its first announcement, 
seemed to propose, * Astoria ' is the history of as grand and 
comprehensive a commercial enterprise as ever was planned 
with any well-grounded prospect of success, and which was 
prosecuted among scenes as vast and nations as wild, gave rise 
to incidents as ludicrous, as interesting, as appalling, and de- 
veloped characters and manners as marked and striking as 
anything on record respecting the adventurous explorers of 
the Middle Ages, or the hardy discoverers of more modem 
days. 

Then, after giving a sketch of the large scheme of 
Mr. Astor, and the main narratives of the original voyage 
to Astoria, " full of pleasant humour/' and the land jour- 
ney across the continent, ''of a more interesting and 
massy nature," and glancing at the principal sources from 
which the materials of the volumes are drawn, the reviewer 
sums up as follows : 

The result is the production of the most finished narrative of 
such a series of adventures that ever was written, whether 
with regard to plan or execution. The arrangement has all 
the ait of a fiction, yet without any apparent sacrifice of truth 
or exactness. The composition we are inclined to rate as the 
di«/ d^cmvre of Washington Irving. The book, in its better 
parts, does not appear like a reproduction from other writings. 
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but as a creation of genius from the original observation of 
things themselves. The author, with a peculiar felicity, has 
retained the raciness of his authorities. He displays the 
acuteness, distinctness, and reality of men of business and 
action, without their necessary minuteness and tedious ex- 
pansion. He has extracted the spirit from the Astorian 
archives, and thrown off their dregs aud dry matter. 

On the 10th of December, 1836, after Peter had become 
an inmate of the cottage, we have the following amusingly 
characteristic epistle from Washington, addressed to the 
daughter of his sister Catherine from the " Eoost," as he 
at first christened his new home : 

To Mis8 Sarah Paris, 

The Roost, December 10, 1836. 
Mt dear Sarah, 

I was most agreeably surprised, this afternoon, when the 
worthy and all-provident Mr. Lawrence, on his return from 
one of his foraging expeditions to Tarrytown, brought home 
with him, besides many creature comforts, a *'bonnie little 
epistle" from you. It is true, my pleasure was a little 
dampened on finding that I was not to have you back at the 
cottage so soon as I had anticipated ; but I cannot expect to 
monopolize you, and beg you to protract your stay in New 
York as long as business or pleasure may dictate. 

I cannot tell you how happy I was to get back again to my 
own dear, bright little home, and leave behind me the hurry 
and worry and flurry of the city. I found all things going on 
welL Your uncle Peter had passed his time comfortably, 
and was altogether better in health and spirits than when 
we left him, notwithstanding that he was without the super- 
intending care of that ** lively lady," your mother. He 
continues to improve. He says he is free from headache, 
and the touch of influenza is over. He is enabled, therefore, 
to enjoy the cosy comforts of the cottage; takes his meals 
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regularly witli me, is cheerful aod conversable, and occupies 
himself with writing long letters to his correspondents — 
a sure sign that he is in good trim. Tell all this to your 
mother, and tell her he receives Benjamin's portion of every- 
thing, just as feithfuUy as if she had the dealing out. 

Alice accomplished her return voyage successfully, and with 
but one blunder (which was doing amazing well for an 
Irishwoman). She landed at Tarrytown, instead of Dobbs' 
Ferry. As it was late and dark, she was at first at what she 
calls a nonplisk; but fortunately she discovered the little 
mansion of Mrs. Bowman, who gave her quarter for the 
night. The next morning she reached the cottage in safety, 
to the great joy of honest John, who welcomed her with a 
smile of at least a quarter of a yard in width. 

The goose war is happily terminated ; Mr. Jones'* squadron 
has left my waters, and my feathered navy now ploughs the 
Tappan Sea in triumph. I cannot but attribute this great 
victory to the valour and good conduct of the enterprising 
and ambitious little duck, who seems to enjoy great power 
and popularity among both geese and ganders, and absolutely 

to be admiral of the fleet. 

* 

I am happy to inform you, that, among the many other 
blessings brought to the cottage by the good Mr. Lawrence,t 
is a pig of first-rate stock and lineage. It has been duly put 
in possession of the palace in the rear of the bam, where it is 
ahown to every visitor with as much pride as if it was the 
yoimgest child of a family. As it is of the fair sex, and, in 
the opinion of the best judges, a pig of peerless beauty, I have 
named it ** Fanny." I know it is a name which, with Kate 
and you, has a romantic charm, and, about the cottage, every- 
thing, as old Mrs. Martling says, must be romance. 

[His two nieces, with the rest of the world, had been run- 
ning mad over the acting oi Fanny Kemble.] 

Imp, finding me abandoned by my womankind, has taken 

♦ George Jones had purchased the land adjoining his, in September, 
just after he had commenced his housekeeping. 
t Silas Lawrence. 
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compassion on me, and gives me her company nearly all day 
long ; sometimes clambering on my lap as I sit writing, at 
other times fondling about my feet, or stretching herself 
before the fire, clawing the carpet, and purring with perfect 
enjoyment. . As brother John said of his mocking-bird, I 
expect to haye great comfort in that cat — '* if it should be 
spared." 

I have been writing almost incessantly since my return to 
the cottage, so that I have scarcely been out of doors, though 
the weather, a part of the time, has been lovely. I wanted a 
companion to tempt me to long walks about the hills. Alice 
and John take good care of us, so that we want for nothing in 
the way of household comforts; but, old bachelor though I 
be, I cannot do without womankind about me ; so come back, 
my darling girl, as soon as you are tired of New York, and 
bring whom you please with you; but E^ate must at all 
events be here in the holidays. 

It is Saturday evening. I hear a solemn though rather 
nasal strain of melody from my kitchen. It is the good 
— — , setting his mind in tune for the morrow. Thank 
Heaven,, I have brimstoned my cider according to Uncle 
Natt's receipt ; it would stand poor chance, otherwise, against 
such melody. Give my love to all. 

Your affectionate TJncle, 

Washington Irving. 

A few days later, he writes to his brother Ebenezer : 

All goes on well at the Boost. Brother Peter is getting 
quite in good feather again, and begins to crow I 

You must contrive to come up soon, if it is only to see my 
new pig, which is a darling. 



• « 
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CHAPTER V. 

NBWSPAPKB ATTACKS ON ME. lEVING — JOSEPH SKAWELL JONES — 
WILLIAM LBGGETT — THE B00KSBLLEB8* FESTIVAL — HALLECK AND 
BOGEBS — ^LETTEB TO BBBNEZEB IBVING — PUBLICATION OP THE * AD- 
VENTUBB8 OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE' — LOUIS NAPOLEON AT "THE 
boost" — PETBB NO LONGEB AN INMATE — LETTEB TO EDWABD 
EVBBBTT-^LETTEBS TO GOUVEBNBUB KEMBLB — ^DBATH OF JOHN— THE 
TAMMANY PEOPLE PBOPOSE TO BUN HIM FOB MAYOB — DECLINBSr— 
PBESIDBNT VAN BUBEN 0FFBB8 HIM THE BECBETABYSHIP OF THE 
NAVY — DECLINES. 

The month of January, 1837, found Mr. Irving in his 
Kttle cottage dressed ofif in Christinas greens, with only 
Peter for a housemate, who was now completely settled in 
it, and apparently much to his taste and humour. ^' We 
have a brilliant frosty prospect from our windows," writes 
Mr. Irving to me, who had expressed some fears that he 
was passing a solitary winter ; " Tappan Bay covered with 
sparkling ice, and the opposite kills with snow; but 
everything is warm and cosy within doors." In these 
winter quarters, which he found " anything but gloomy," 
he was exercising his pen, and *' getting on briskly " with 
the * Adventures of Captain Bonneville,' which he was 
intending to launch in the spring. Meanwhile, he is 
gladdened with the news of the fiirther sale of a Toledo 
lot. " I am glad," he vmtes, " to find Toledo is doing so 
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well in these hard times, and begin to think I shall yet be 
able to afford another weathercock to my cottage." 

While thus enjoying himself in the quiet of the country, 
he is called upon most unexpectedly to notice two gra- 
tuitous newspaper attacks. The first censor was Mr. 
Joseph Seawell Jones, who had written a history of North 
Carolina^ and had got into a controversy respecting the 
mutual and contested claims of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina to be the original depository of the peculiarities 
characteristic of the days of Sir Walter Ealeigh and his 
Virgin Queen. In the course of the discussion, which was 
carried on in the columns of the * New York American,' at 
that time edited by Charles King, now President of 
Columbia College, one of the parties brought forward, in 
support of his views, a quotation from a little comic sketch 
of Mr. Irving's called * The Creole Village,' lately contri- 
buted to an annual, the * Magnolia ;'* and Mr. Jones there- 
upon — with what propriety I need not say — ^indulged in 
some coarse personal allusions toward his innocent and 
unsuspecting offender. Mr. Irving, in order that there 
might be no misapprehension of the circumstances under 
which his name had been introduced mto this controverey, 
addressed the following letter to Mr. King : 

To the Editor of ike *New York American,' 
Sir, 

I perceive a prolonged and angry discussion in the x>apers, 
with which my name has been strangely mingled. The man- 

* The 'Magnolia' was edited by that brilliant but unfortunate 
English writer, Henry Herbert. Besides the * Creole Village,* Mr. Irving 
contributed to this annual another piece—' The Happy Man .' Both were 
afterwards incorporated in * Wolfert's Boost,' the latter under the title of 
' The Contented Man.' 
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ner in which I have become implicated is this : — In a trifling 
sketch of a French Creole village, inserted in one of the latest 
annuals, I observed, incidentally, v that the Virginians retain 
peculiarities characteristic of the times of Queen Elizabeth 
and Sir Walter Ealeigh. By this remark, I have drawn upon 
me some very ungracious language from a writer of North 
Carolina, who charges me with a gross violation of the truth 
of history, and implies that I have committed an intentional 
wrong on his native State. Conscious of no intention to con- 
trovert any point of history ; free from all disposition to do 
wrong or to give offence either to communities or individuals ; 
and accustomed to observe, and to experience, the most 
courteous conduct in all dealings with my literary contempo- 
raries, I was at a loss to what to attribute so indecorous an 
attack. I have since, however, understood that the feelings 
of the writer in question had previously become sore and 
irritable, in the course of a contest in the papers between 
himself and some Virginian writers, as to the claims of their 
respective States to certain historical associations with the 
names of Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Ealeigh ; and that 
jny innocently intended paragraph aforesaid, being quoted by 
one of his opponents, had drawn upon me his undiscriminating 
ire. 

I have too great commiseration for any person labouring 
under a state of mental irritability, to seek to exasperate his 
malady ; and feel nothing but regret that any cs^ual remark 
of mine should have Mien upon this sore spot in the mind of 
your correspondent. 

As, however, the writer's misconception has been reiterated 
in the newspapers, and as some readers may imagine that I 
really stand convicted of a deliberate outrage upon historical 
truth, and hostility to the claims of North Carolina, I beg 
leave simply to put on record, that I have neither part nor 
interest in the claims of either of the belligerent parties. The 
opinion expressed in my unlucky paragraph, had no sinister 
view with respect to North Carolina. It merely expressed a. 
general notion as to the manners of the Virginians, and an 
idea that they had taken their original stamp from colonists 
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who had lived in England in the time of Queen Elizabeth and 
Sir Walter Baleigh, and had brought with them the habi- 
tudes and manners characteristic of that period. 

If I am wrong in this idea, I plead ignorance, rather than 
submit to the imputution of wilfidly misstating facts ; but^I 
believe that the most accurate researches will establish the 
correctness of ihe casual remark which has brought upon me 
so much ire. As to the people of North Carolina, they have 
always partaken of that general feeling which I have toward 
the people of the South, which is anything but one of coldness 
or disrespect. 

If, after this explanation, any disputatious writer should 
think fit to persist in resenting an imaginary offence, I shall 
leave him to the singular caprice of fighting shadows, and will 
only pray for his speedy restoration to a happier state of 
mind and greater courtesy of language. 

Very respectfully yours, 

^ Washington Irving. 
Greenburg,* Jan. 4, 1837. 

Mr. Irving had hardly answered this attack, before he 
was assailed in the ^ Plaindealer ' of January 14th. Wil- 
liam Leggett, who conducted that able but short-lived 
weekly; has been described, by one who knew him, as 
taking a sort of pleasure in bearding public opinion. He 
had been for several years employed as one of the editors 
of the ' Evening Post,' and remained with the paper till 
December, 1 836. During the absence, isf Europe, of his 
editorial associate, William C. Bryant, from 1834 to 1836, 
the paper suffered in its finances from its extreme political 
course, and, soon after the poet's return to resume the 
position of a journalist^ Mr. Leggett withdrew from the 

* Greenburg, irom which the letter bears date, is the name of the 
townfihip in which the cottage is situated. 



\ 
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* Post^' and commenced the ' Flaindealer/ the first number 
of which appeared December 3, 1836. In the seventh 
nnmber, in an article on * Mutilating Books/ the editor 
I9^marks : ** Whatever be the motive, it is an unwarrant- 
able liberty, particularly when the title-page or preface 
gives no intimation that the work has undergone emenda- 
tion or mutilation ;" and afterwards adds : *' Liberties of 
this kind, taken with an author, are bad at best ; and they 
become contemptible when they result from that unmanly 
timidity which is afraid to let the public see the truth. 
Our respect for Washington Irving underwent a sensible 
diminution, when we perceived that, in supervising the 
republication of Bryant's Poems in London, he changed 
a passage in the piece called ^ Marion's Men :' 

** And the British foeman trembles 
When Marion's name is heard," 

in order to substitute something that might be more 
soothing to English ears than the mention of the effect 
which the mode of warfare practised by the Southern 
partisan letuler had on the British soldiers. When Mr. 
Irving, in publishing a book of his own, prepares one 
preface for his countrymen, full of amor pairice and pro- 
fessions of American feeling, and another for the London 
market, in which "all such professions are studiously 
omitted, he does what he has an undoubted right to do, 
whatever we may say of its spirit But when, at the sug- 
gestion of a species of literary pusillanimity, he changes 
the language of poems, every word of which, as written by 
the author, will live long after even ' Bracebridge Hall ' and 
^Knickerbocker' are forgotten, he shows a deficiency of 
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manliness not calculated to raise him in our opinion, to 
say the least of it." 

Tfii. Irving first saw or heard of this article in coming 
to the city to attend the funeral of his old law preceptoE» 
Judge Josiah Ogden Hoffinan, who had died on the 24th 
of January. An attack so unmannerly — as it has been 
truly characterised by Mr. Evert A. Duyckinck, a fair- 
minded and elevated critic — ^and so unjust, took him 
entirely by surprise ; and as it seemed to derive weight 
from the known friendship of Mr. Leggett and Mr. Bryant, 
and their long association as editors, he lost no time in 
addressing the following reply to the editor of the ' Plain- 
dealer,' which I find in that paper of January 28 : 

To the Editor of the ' Plaindealer* 
Sir, 

Living, at present, in the country, and out of the way of 
the current literature of the day, it was not until this morning 
that I saw your paper of the 14th of January, or knew any- 
thing of your animadversions on my conduct and character 
therein contained. Though I have generally abstained from 
noticing any attack upon myself in the public papers, the 
present is one which I cannot suffer to pass in silence. • 

In the first place, you have censured me strongly for having 
altered a paragraph in the London edition of Mr. Bryant's 
poems ; and the remarks and comparisons in which you have 
indulged on the occasion, would seem to imply that I have a 
literary hostility to Mr. Bryant, and a disposition to detract 
&om the measure of his well-merited reputation. 

The relation in which you stand to that gentleman, as his 
particular friend and literary associate, gives these animad- 
versions the greater weight, and calls for a reaL statement of 
the case. 

When I was last in London (I think in 1832), I received 
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a copy of the American edition of Mr. Bryant's Poems from 
. some friend (I forget now from whom), who expressed a wish 
that it might be republished in England. I had not, at that 
time, the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with Mr. Bryant, 
but I felt the same admiration for his Poems that you have 
expressed, and was desirous that writings so honourable to 
American literature should be known to the British public, 
and take their merited rank in the literature of the language. 
I exerted myself, therefore, to get them republished by some 
London bookseller, but met with unexpected difficulties, 
poetry being declared quite unsaleable since the death of Lord 
Byron. 

At length a bookseller was induced to undertake an edition, 
by my engaging, gratuitously, to edit the work, and to write 
something that might call public attention to it. I accord- 
ingly prefixed to the volume a dedicatory letter, addressed 
to Mr. Samuel Rogers, in which, while I expressed my own 
opinion of the Poems, I took occasion to allude to the still 
more valuable approbation which I had heard expressed by 
that distinguished author ; thus bringing the work before the 
British public with the high sanction of one of the most 
refined critics of the day. While the work was going through 
the press, an objection was started to the passage in the poem 
of ' Marion's Men ' : 

** And the British foeman trembles 
When Marlon's name is heard.*' 

It was considered as peculiarly calculated to shock the feelings 
of British readers on the most sensitive point, seeming to call 
in question the courage of the nation. It was urged that 
common decorum required the softening of such a passage in 
an edition exclusively intended for the British public ; and I 
was asked what would be the feelings of American readers, 
if such an imputation on the courage of their countrymen were 
inserted in a work presented for their approbation. These 
objections were urged in a spirit of friendship to Mr. Bryant, 
and with a view to his success, for it was suggested that this 
passage might be felt as a taunt or bravado, and might awaken 
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a prejudice against the work, before its merits could be appre- 
ciated. 

I doubt whether these objections would have occurred to 
me, had they not been thus set forth ; but, when thus urged, 
I yielded to them, and softened the passage in question, by 
omitting the adjective Britiahy and substituting one of a more 
general signification. If this evinced " timidity of spirit,'* it 
was a timidity felt entirely on behalf of Mr. Bryant. I was 
not to be harmed by the insertion of the paragraph as it 
originally stood. 1 freely confess, however, that I have at all 
times almost as strong a repugnance to tell a painful or humi- 
liating truth unnece98anly^ as I^ have to tell an untruth under 
any circumstances. To speak the truth on all occasions, is 
the indispensable attribute of man ; to refrain from uttering: 
disagreeable truths, unneceasarUy^ belongs, I think, to the 
character;of a gentleman : neither, sir, do I think it compatible 
with fair dealing, however little it may square with your 
notions of plain dealing. 

The foregoing statement will show how I stand with regard 
to Mr. Bryant. I trust his fame has suffered nothing by my 
republication of his works in London ; at any rate, he has 
expressed his thanks to me by letter, since my return to this 
country. I was, therefore, I confess, but little prepared to 
receive a stab from his bosom friend. 

Another part of your animadversions is of a much graver 
nature, for it implies a charge of hypocrisy and double dealing, 
which I indignantly repel as incompatible with my nature. 
You intimate, that *'in publishing a book of my own, I 
prepare one preface for my countrymen, full of amor jpairice and 
professions of home feeling, and another for the London 
market, in which such professions are studiously omitted." 
Your inference is that these professions are hollow, and 
intended to gain favour with my countrymen, and that they 
are omitted in the London edition through fear of offending 
English readers. Were I indeed chargeable with such base- 
ness, I should well merit the contempt you invoke upon my 
head. As I give you credit, sir, for probity, I was at a loss 
to think on what you could ground such an imputation, until 
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it occnrred to me that some circumstances attending the 
publication of my ' Tour on the Prairies ' might have given 
rise to misconception in your mind. 

It may seem strange to those intimately acquainted with my 
character, that I should think it necessary to defend myself 
from a charge of duplicity ; but as many of your readers may 
know me as little as*you appear to do, I must again be 
excused in a detail of facts. 

When my * Tour on the Prairies ' was ready for press, I sent 
a manuscript copy to England for publication, and, at the 
same time, put a copy in the press at New York. As this was 
my first appearance before the American public since my 
return, I was induced, while the work was printing, to modify 
the introduction so as to express my sense of the unexpected 
warmth with which I had been welcomed to my native place, 
and my general feelings on finding myself once more 'at home, 
and among my friends. These feelings, sir, were genuine, 
and were not expressed with half the warmth with which 
they were entertained. Circumstances alluded to in that 
introduction had made the reception I met with from my 
countrymen doubly dear and touching to me, and had filled 
my heart with affectionate gratitude for their unlooked-for 
kindness. In fact, misconstructions of my conduct, and 
misconceptions of my character, somewhat similar to those 
I am at present endeavouring to rebut, had appeared in the 
public press, and, as I erroneously supposed, had prejudiced 
the mind of my countrymen against me. The professions, 
therefore, to which you have alluded, were uttered, not to 
obviate such prejudices, or to win my way to the good- will 
of my countrymen, but to express my feelings after their good- 
will had been unequivocally manifested. While I thought 
they doubted me, I remained silent; when I found they 
believed in me, I spoke. I have never been in the habit of 
beguiling them by fulsome professions of patriotism, those 
cheap passports to public favour ; and I think I might for once 
have been indulged in briefly touching a chord on which 
others have harped to so much advantage. 

Now, sir, even granting I had '* studiously omitted " all 
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those professions in the introduction intended for the London 
market, instead of giTing utterance to them after that article 
had been sent * off, where, I would ask^ would have been the 
impropriety of the act ? What had the British public to do 
with those home greetings, and those assurances of gratitude 
and affection which related exclusiyely to my countrymen, 
and grew out of my actual position with regard to them ? 
There was nothing in them at which the British reader could 
possibly take offence : the omitting of them, therefore, could not 
have argued ** timidity," but would have been merely a matter 
of good taste ; for they would have been as much out of place, 
repeated to English readers, as would have been my greetings 
and salutations to my family circle, if repeated out of the 
window, for the benefit of the passers-by in the street. 

I have no intention, sir, of imputing to you any malevolent 
feeling in the unlooked-for attack you have made upon me : I 
can see no motive you have for such hostility. I rather think 
you have acted from honest feelings, hastily excited by a 
misapprehension of facts ; and that you have been a little too 
eager to give an instance of that " plain dealing " which you 
have recently adopted as your war cry. Plain dealing, sir, is 
a great merit, when accompanied by magnanimity, and -exer- 
cised with a just and generous spirit ; but if pushed too far, 
and made the excuse for indulging every impulse of passion or 
prejudice, it may render a man, especially in your situation, a 
very offensive, if not a very mischievous member of the com- 
munity. Such I sincerely hope and trust may not be your 
case ; but this hint, given in a spirit of caution, not of accusa- 
tion, may not be of disservice to you. 

In the present instance, I have only to ask that you will 
give this article an insertion in your paper, being intended 
not so much for yourself, as for those of your readers who may 
have been prejudiced against me by your animadversions. 
Your editorial position of course gives you an opportunity of 
commenting upon it according to the current of your feelings ; 
and, whatever may be your comments, it is not probable that 
they will draw any further reply from me. Eecrimination is 

VOL. III. G 
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a miserable kind of redress, in whicli I never indulge, and I 
have no relish for the war&re of the pen« 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Washington Irving. 



The editor of the * Plaindealer/ in introducing Mr. Irving's 
dignified reply to his strictures, accompanied the letter 
with " the most explicit exoneration of Mr. Bryant from 
any lot or part, directly or indirectly, in the remarks " he 
made concerning " what seemed to him a piece of literary 
pusillanimity on the part of Mr. Irving ;" and added, " can- 
dour required hinri to state, that on various occasions he had 
heard Mr. Bryant express the kindest sentiments towards 
Mr. Irving for the interest he took in the publication of a 
London edition of his Poems, and for the complimentary 
terms in which he introduced them to the British public." 

Mr. Bryant himself, however, to leave no doubt of the 
editor's sincerity in this exoneration, took occasion, in the 
succeeding number of the * Plaindealer,' to state explicitly 
that, though he would not have made the alteration, he 
had never complained of it, and had no doubt it was done 
with the kindest intentions : expressing, at the same time, 
with some feeling, his surprise at one or two unguarded 
passages in Mr. Irving's letter, as if levelled at himself. 
To this Mr. Irving replied through the columns of the 
' New York American,' in a letter addressed to Mr. Bryant, 
expressing his deep regret that any passages in his letter 
to Mr. Leggett should have seemed susceptible of a con- 
struction unfavourable to him, and disavowing emphatically 
any suspicion or the remotest intention to insinuate that he 
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had the least participation in the attack recently made 
on his character. The letter closed as follows : 

As to the alteration of a word in the London edition of 
your Poems, which others have sought to nurture into a root 
of bitterness between us, I have already stated my motives 
for it, and the embarrassment in which I was placed. I regret 
extremely that it should not have met with your approbation, 
and sincerely apologize to you for the liberty I was persuaded 
to take : a liberty I freely acknowledge the least excusable 
with writings like yours, in which it is difficult to alter a 
word without marring a beauty. 

The two letters of Mr. Bryant, written after he had 
received a copy of the London edition of his Poems, 
forwarded by Mr. Irving, in which he expresses his thanks 
to him for the kind interest he had taken in procuring the 
publication of his Poems in England, have already been 
given in a preceding volume. 

It is evident, from the tone of the * Plaindealer ' in this 
attack, that its editor was infected with a notion that Mr. 
Lrving had been too much inclined to pay court to Eng- 
land. It is not necessary to vindicate him from this false 
impression at the present day, but the question is so fully 
met, and the analysis of Mr. Irving's character in this 
particular so admirably and truly given by Mr. Bryant, in 
the beautiful address delivered on occasion of his death, 
that I cannot deny myself the pleasure of quoting from it 
in this connection. 

After alluding to the author's agreeable pictures of 
English life in the * Sketch Book,' * Bracebridge Hall,' and 
the * Tales of a Traveller,' " seen under favourable lights, 
and sketched with a friendly pencil," he remarks : 
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Let me say here, that it was not to pay court to the Eng- 
lish that he thus described them and their coimtry ; it was 
because he could not describe them otherwise. It was the 
instinct of his mind to attach itself to the contemplation of the 
good and the beautifu], wherever he found them, and to turn 
away from the sight of what was evil, misshapen, and hateful. 
His was not a nature to pry for faults, or disabuse the world 
of good-natured mistakes; he looked for virtue, love, and 
truth among men, and thanked God that he found them in 
such large measure. If there are touches of satire in his 
writings, he is the best-natured and most amiable of satirists, 
amiable beyond Horace ; and in his irony — for there is a vein 
of playful irony running through many of his works — there 
is no tinge of bitterness. 

I rejoice, for my part, that we have had i^ch a writer as 
Irving to bridge over the chasm between the two great 
nations— that an illustrious American lived so long in 
England, and was so much beloved there, and sought so 
earnestly to bring the people of the two countries to a 
better understanding with each other, and to wean them 
from the animosities of narrow minds. I am sure that there 
* is not a large-minded and large-hearted man in all our country, 
who can read over th§ * Sketch Book,' and the other writ- 
ings of Irving, and disown one of the magnanimous senti- 
ments they express with regard to England, or desire to 
abate the glow of one of his warm and cheerful pictures 
of English life. Occasions will arise, no doubt, for saying 
some things in a less accommodating spirit, and there are 
men enough on both sides of the Atlantic who can say them ; 
but Irving was not sent into the world on that errand. A 
different work was assigned him in the very structure of 
his mind and the endowments of his heart — a work of peace 
and brotherhood ; and I will say for him that he nobly per- 
formed it. 

I now go back a little, to give the following letter of 
Washington to his brother Ebenezer, dated January 10, 
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1837, being four days prior to the rude assault of the 
* Plaindealer * : 

All is going on well at the cottage. Peter is in good con- 
dition and good spirits. 

I have looked over the account current, and find, on com- 
puting my expenses since I began housekeeping on the 1st of 
September, that I can keep on at the rate at which I have 
been living without any danger of running aground. This is 
very satisfactory ; for so many fears were expressed on my 
account, that I almost began to doubt, myself, whether I were 
not playing the part of the prodigal son, and wasting my 
substance in riotous living. I question, after aU, whether 
the cottage will not prove, in the end, the best of all my 
speculations. 

Let me hear, bj*^ mail, about the maps. 

■ The maps in question were designed for the work he 
was about to publish, entitled *The Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville, U. S. A., in the Bocky Mountains 
of the Far West. Digested from his Journal, and illus- 
trated from various other sources.* 

A few weeks later, we find this work going through 
the press. Peter writes from the cottage, on the 6th of 
March: 

Washington is in New York, superintending the printing 
of a new work, which will be supplementary to ' Astoria,' as it 
treats of expeditions in the same regions since that date, with 
an ample account of the Indian tribes and the white trappers, 
with details of their peculiar characters and adventurous lives 
beyond the Bocky Mountains. It is a picture of a singular 
class of people midway between the savage state and civiliza- 
tion, who will soon cease to exist, and be only known in such 
records, which will form a department of great interest in the 
history of our country. 
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The "leading theme*' of these pages, however, was 
the expeditions and adventures of Captain Bonneville, 
of the United States army, " who, in a rambling kind of 
enterprise, had strangely engrafted the trapper and hunter 
upon the soldier." Mr. Irving had first met this gentle- 
man in the autumn of 1835, at the country seat of Mr. 
Astor. Coming upon him afterwards, in the following 
winter, at Washington, and finding him engaged in re- 
writing and extending his travelling notes, and making 
maps of the regions he had explored, he purchased this 
mass of manuscripts from him for one thousand dollars, 
and undertook to fit it for publication, and bring it before 
the world. That manuscript, which was full of interest- 
ing details of life among the mountains, and of the 
singular castes of races, both white and red men, among 
whom he had sojourned, formed the staple of the work, 
though other fcwjts and details were interwoven, gathered 
from other sources, especially from the conversations and 
joumalB of some of the captain's contemporaries, who were 
actors in the scenes he describes ; while to the whole he 
gave a tone and colouring drawn from his own observation 
during his tour on the prairies. 

Mr. Irving obtained for the work, from, his American 
publishers, Carey, Lea, and Co., three thousand doUars, 
and from Bentley, in London, 900?. 

It was while this work was going through the press, 
that Mr. Irving attended a complimentary entertain- 
ment, given by the booksellers of New York to authors 
and other literary and distinguished men, at which 
Chancellor Kent, James K. Paulding, William Cullen 
Bryant, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Eev, Orville Dewey, Judge 
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Irving, and others were present. In the absence of 
Thomas Swords, the oldest bookseller in New York, 
occasioned by ill-health, Mr. David Felt presided. Mr. 
Putnam, then a youthful member of the trade, was one of 
the committee of arrangements, and a reporter in part of 
the proceedings. I take from the report of the foture 
publisher, in the ^New York American,' the following 
notice of Mr. Irving's brief remarks, which derive their 
chief interest from the pleasant allusion to Bogers and 
Halleck: 

Mr. Washington Irving, being called upon for a toast, 
observed that he meant to propose the health of an individual 
whom he was sure all present would delight to honour — of 
Samuel Eogers, the poet. Mr. Irving observed, tibat in a long 
intimacy with Mr. Bogers, he had ever found him an en- 
lightened and liberal friend of America and Americans. 
Possessing great influence in the world of literature and the 
fine arts in Great Britain, from his acknowledged soundness 
of judgment and refinement of taste, he had often exerted it 
in the kindest and most gracious manner in fostering, en- 
couraging, and bringing into notice the talents of youthful 
American artists. He had also manifested, on all occasions, 
the warmest i^mpathy in the success of American writers, 
and the promptest disposition to acknowledge and point out 
their merits. " I am led to these remarks," added Mr. Irving, 
•' by a letter received yesterday from Mr. Eogers, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of a volume of Halleck's Poems which I 
had sent him, and expressing his opinion of their merits." 
Mr. Irving here read the following extract from the letter : 

^'With Mr. Halleck's Poems I was already acquainted, 
particularly with the two first in the volume, and I cannot 
say how much I admired them always. They are better than 
anything we can do just now on our side the Atlantic. [Hear, 
hear.] I hope he will not be idle, but continue long to 
delight us. When he domes here again, he must not content 
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himself with looking on the outside of my house, as I am told 
he did once, but knock and ring, and ask for me as for an old 
acquaintance. [Cheers.] I should say, indeed, if I am here to 
be found ; for if he or you, my dear friend, delay your coming 
much longer, I shall have no hope of seeing either of you on 
this side the grave." 

Mr. Irving concluded by giving as a toast : '* Samuel Bogers 
— the friend of American genius." 

The company all rose, and drank the health, standing, with 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

Notwithstanding the boding allusion to his declining 
years in Eogers' letter — ^for he was then seventy-five — ^it 
was the fortune of Mr. Irving to meet again the venerable 
bard " on this side the grave " more than once. 

Among the memorable events of this season at the 
cottage^ was a visit from the present Emperor of France, 
then simply Louis Napoleon, who, after having been a 
prisoner of state for some months on board of a French 
man-of-war, was set at liberty on our shores at Norfolk, 
early in the spring of 1837. From Norfolk he came 
immediately to New York, where he remained about two 
months, and then returned to Europe. It was during this 
interval that he made his visit to the "Eoost," accom- 
panied by a young French count, and escorted by a 
neighbour, Mr. Anthony Constant, with whom he had 
been passing a day or two, and who had previously an- 
nounced to Mr. Irving his intention of bringing him to 
breakfast. Mr. Irving enjoyed the visit, and was much 
interested in the peculiar position of his somewhat quiet 
guest, though little anticipating the dazzling career which 
awaited him. 

At this time Peter had resumed his place in '* the family 
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hive*' in New York, preferring, in his invalid state, to 
reconnoitre the world from a nearer and more populous 
point than the cottage. During the remaining fourteen 
months of his life he continued in the city, which furnished 
so much more for amusement and observation. 

In the following letter to Edward ^Everett, Mr. Irving 
declines an invitation to deliver a public address : 



Greenburg, July 12, 1837. 
Dear Sir, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your favour of the 
24th idt., informing me that the government of the Boston 
Lyceum had done me the honour to invite me to deliver the 
introductory address at the opening of their course for next 
winter. The official communication to which you advert has 
not come to hand, probably owing to the irregularity with 
which my letters are forwarded me from town. I trust, there- 
fore, that a reply to you as President of the Institution will 
be sufficient. I have delayed replying earlier, in the hope 
that I might prevail upon myself to accept so very flattering 
and gratifying an invitation; but I regret to say that a 
shrinking repugnance to everything calculated to bring me 
personally before the public eye, has, by unwise indulgence, 
grown upon me to such a degree as to be, I fear, absolutely 
insurmountable. There is no gift I more envy and admire 
than that which enables the possessor to bring his mind to 
act directly upon an intelligent audience, and to arouse and 
delight his auditors. Did I possess this great and glorious 
gift, I should feel a triumph in exerting it before such an 
audience as that of the Lyceum ; but feeling and deploring 
my incapacity, I can only, through you, convey to that insti- 
tution my most sincere and grateful acknowledgments for the 
high proof they have given me of their esteem. 

Accept for yourself, my dear sir, my kindest thanks for the 
repeated marks of friendly consideration which I have expe- 
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xienoed from yon from time to time, and believe me, with the 
highest respect and regard. 

Very faithfully yours, 

Washington Irving. 
Hon. Edward Everett, &c., &c., &c. 

The little domain of the ^' Boost," originally of ten acres, 
afterwards swelled to eighteen, now consisted of about 
fifteen acres — eight acres, added in the spring of 1836, 
having been exchanged by the author for a neighbouring 
lot, the property of his nephew, Oscar Irving. In the 
succeeding year he bought fourteen additional acres, 
of which he soon after parted with six for the cost of 
the fourteen — the only fortunate speculation, as he used 
to say, he ever made, though the purchase of Michigan 
lands, in which he went shares with his Mend £emble, 
humorously hinted at in the following lett^, must cer- 
tainly claim exemption &om his unlucky ventures. The 
letter is addressed to his old friend, then a member of the 
House of Bepresentatives at Washington^ from the resi- 
dence of Mr. John Jacob Astor, in the city, where he was 
then on a visit, and contains something like a profession 
of political faith — as near, perhaps, as he ever came to 
one ; for though always keenly alive to everything that 
affected the interest or honour of his country, he had no 
party prejudices or strongly marked political opinions. 

To Chuvemeur Kemble. 

New York, Jan. 10, 1838. 
My dear Kemble, 

On coming to town, I found yours of ihe 3rd inst. wait- 
ing for me. Arrange with Godfrey as you think best about 
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the payment of the land. The late hardships of the times 
have moderated all my towering notions. I am now perfectly 
resigned to fifty per cent, profit, and seven per cent, interest 
nntil paid. Nothing teaches a man better philosophy than a 
little experience in " castle building." 

My brother E. I., who, you know, is a wary man of business, 
suggests that the mortgage we are to receive should be signed 
by the wives of the opposite parties, if they have any, and 
that the buildings on the land mortgaged should be insured, 
and the policies assigned to us. 

As to Yan Buren's insinuation that I have att him, I repel 
the monstrous charge. What I cut a President? — turn my 
back upon a friend when at the height of power ? What the 
plague does he take me for ? I always suspected he had no 
very high idea of my merit as a politician, but I never 
imagined he could think me capable of so gross a departure 
from the ways of the political world. 

Seriously, however, I have not corresponded with Van 
Buren, because I did not relish some points of his policy, nor 
believe in the wisdom and honesty of some- of his elbow coun- 
sellors ; yet had too great difiBdence of my own judgment and 
experience in political matters to intrude upon him my 
opinions. I have for him the most hearty and sincere regard, 
and, if I had the arm of a Hercules, I would lift him out of 
the mire in which I think others are plunging him, and would 
place him upon firm ground ; but, with my feeble and uncer^ 
tain means, I should only bother where I might seek to aid. 
. As far as I know my own mind, I am thoroughly a re- 
publican, and attached, from complete conviction, to the 
institutions of my country; but I am a republican without 
gall, and have no bitterness in my creed. I have no relish 
for puritans either in religion or politics, who are for pushing 
principles to an extreme, and for overturning everything that 
stands in the way of their own zealous career. I have, there* 
fore, felt a strong distaste for some of those loco«foco lumi- 
naries who of late have been urging strong and sweeping 
measures, subversive of the interests of great classes of the 
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oommnnity. Their doctrines may be excellent in theory, 
but, if enforced in violent and uncompromising opposition to 
all our habitudes, may produce the most distressing effects. 
The best of remedies must be cautiously applied, and suited 
to the state atid constitution of the patient ; otherwise, what 
is intended to ^ure, may produce convulsion. The late 
elections have shown that the measures proposed by Govern- 
ment are repugnant to the feelings and habitudes, or disas- 
trous to the interests of great portions of our fellow-citizens. 
They should not then be forced home with rigour. Ours is a 
Government of compromise. We have several great and 
distinct interests bound up together, which, if not separately 
consulted and severally accommodated, may harass and impair 
each other. A stem, inflexible, and uniform policy may do 
for a small, compact republic, like one of those of ancient 
Greece, where there is a unity of character, habits, and 
interests; but a more accommodating, discriminating, and 
variable policy must be observed in a vast republic like ours, 
formed of a variety of States widely differing in habits, 
pursuits, characters, and climes, and banded together by a 
few general ties. 

I always distrust the soundness of political councils that 
are accompanied by acrimonious and disparaging attacks upon 
any great class of our fellow-citizens. Such are those urged 
to the disadvantage of the great trading and financial classes 
of our country. You yourself know, from education and 
experience, how important these classes are to the prosperous 
conduct of the compb'cated affairs of this immense empire. 
You yourself know, in spite of all the commonplace cant and 
obloquy that has been: cast upon them by political spouters 
and scribblers, what general good faith and fair dealing pre- 
vails throughout these classes. Knaves and swindlers there 
are doubtless among them, as there are among all great classes 
of men ; but I declare that I looked with pride and admiration 
at the manner in which the great body of our commercial and 
financial men have struggled on through the tremendous trials 
which have of late overwhelmed them, and have endeavoured. 
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at every pecuniary saorifice, to fulfil their engagements. 
Europe, after an interval of panic and distrust, is beginning to 
do them justice ; and the faith of an American merchant, and of. 
American moneyed institutions, is likely to take a still higher 
rank in foreign estimation, from the recent trials it has sustained. 

As to the excessive expansions of commerce,, and the ex- 
travagant land speculations, which excited such vehement 
censure, I look upon them as incident to that spirit of enter* 
prise natural to a young country in a state of rapid and 
prosperous development ; a spirit which, with all its occa- 
sional excesses, has given our nation an immense impulse in 
its onward career, and promises to carry it a-head of all the 
nations of the globe. There are moral as well as physical 
phenomena incident to every state of things, which may at 
first appear evils, but which are devised by an all-seeing 
Providence for some beneficent purpose. Such is the spirit 
of speculative enterprise which now and then rises to an 
extravagant height, and sweeps throughout the land. It 
grows out of the very state of our country and its institutions, 
and, though sometimes productive of temporary mischief, 
yet leaves behind it lasting benefits. The late land specu- 
lations, so much deprecated, though ruinous to many engaged 
in them, have forced agriculture and civilization into the 
depths of the wilderness; have laid open the recesses of 
primeval forests ; made us acquainted with the most available 
points of our immense interior ; have cast the germs of future 
towns and cities and busy marts in the heart of savage 
solitudes, and studded our vast rivers and internal seas with 
ports that will soon give activity to a vast internal commerce. 
Millions of acres which might otherwise have remained idle and 
impracticable wastes, have been brought under the dominion 
of the plough, and hundreds of thousands of industrious yeo- 
men have been carried into the rich but remote depths of our 
immense empire, to multiply and spread out in every direc- 
tion, and give solidity and strength to our great confederacy. 

All this has in a great measure been effected by the extrava- 
gant schemes of land speculators. I am, therefore, inclined to 
look upon them with a more indulgent eye than they are 
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considered by those violent politicians who are prescribing 
violent checks and counter measures, and who seem to have 
something vindictive in their policy. 

But enough of all this scribble scrabble. I shall be heartily 
glad if Mr. Van Buren, by his sub-treasury scheme, or any 
other measure, can extricate both the Government and the 
country from the present state of financial perplexity. For 
my own part, I cannot but think a national bank, properly 
restrained and guarded (especially as it respects dealing in 
foreign exchange), will, after all, be the measure most likely 
to suit the circumstances of the country, and restore the pros- 
perous action of its trade. It would be a salutary check upon 
all minor banks, and would curb the power of Mr. Biddle, 
who is now getting a complete financial sway. 

And now, my dear Kemble, let me have done with this 
"mortal coil," and thank you for your kind invitation to 
Washington. I should like much a visit there, if I could 
lounge about, a quiet and idle spectator ; but I have a love of 
ease and tranquillity growing upon me, that makes even the 
bustle of gay society irksome, and which quite incapacitates 
me for the turmoil and excitement of a great political metro- 
polis in a high state of fermentation. I am now in the city, 
on a visit to old Mr.. Astor, with whom I shall probably 
remain for two or three weeks, and then return to my little 
retreat in the country, where I play the hermit without the 
least shadow of gloom, and from whence I peep forth upon the 
world without the slightest tinge of misanthropy or spleen. 

Give my kindest regards to Mr. Van Buren, and tell him, 
that though I refrain from '* bestowing my tediousness " upon 
him in the way of advice, yet I like him just as well as if I 
scribbled to him by the ream ; and that though I may appear 
to cut him now in the day of his power, yet whenever he 
may retire from the Presidential chair, he shall be welcome to 
the easiest chair in my cottage. 

With kind remembrances to your sister Mary, 
Yours ever, my dear Kemble, 

Washington Irving. 
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The following letter is in reply to some query respecting 
a rumour which had reached him : 

New York, March 12, 1838. 
Mt bsab Kbmblb, 

Absence from town has prevented my answering sooner 

your letter of the 4th inst. There is no truth in the rumour 

of my having consented to become a candidate for the 

Mayoralty. I have not even been applied to on the subject ; 

but, if I had been, nothing could induce me to undertake an 

ofiSce for which I feel myself so little fitted. Besides, I value 

my peace of mind too highly to suffer myself to be drawn 

into the vortex of New York politics ; which, not to speak 

profanely, is a perfect political Hellgate. 

With kindest remembrances to your sister, 

I am, my dear Kemble, 

Yours ever, 

Washington Ibving. 

P.S. — ^How stands the Godfrey affair ? Are we likely to 
have any more money this spring ? I wish to know, that I 
may make my calculations for the ways and means for the 
current year. 

So large a portion of Mr. Irving's funds had now been 
locked up in unproductive land purchases, that it was a 
subject of anxious interest with him to know from what 
quarter he would derive an income to meet the current 
expenses of the cottage. 

At the date of the foregoing extract, Washington was 
in the city, attending at the bedside of John, who was 
soon after removed from him by deatL This brother, 
about whom lie had long before expressed his fears that 
his health would give way under the exhausting duties 
of his official position, was now sinking into the grave, a 
martyr to an overtasked mind. He expired on the 15th of 
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March, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, after having 
filled with honour the position of First Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas for the City and County of New York 
for twenty years. He was a man of perfect uprightness 
and great refinement of character, and enjoyed, through 
life, the high respect of the community. In his earlier 
days he had something of a literary turn, which, however, 
was soon quenched under the dry' details of the law, and 
the resolute fidelity with which he gave himself up to the 
claims of his profession. 

Some time after this, we find Mr. Irving again in his 
little country home, whence he writes to his sister, Mrs. 
Paris: 

My return to the cottage was a return to peace and tran- 
quillity of mind. I lay awake early this morning, with the 
little birds singing before the window, and all my thoughts 
and plans were pleasant. I am convinced, now, that I can 
carry on this little establishment much more economically 
than heretofore, and full as pleasantly. When the house- 
keeping at Bridge-street is broken up, the girls must hail from 
the cottage as a homestead, and must consider it such. 

Yesterday I had a fall deputation from Tammany Hall at 
the cottage, informing me that I had been unanimously and 
vociferously nominated as Mayor, and hoping that I would 
consent to be a candidate. Of course I declined. 

Mr. Irving had scarcely declined this profiered nomi- 
nation for an incongruous post, when he received a letter 
from President Van Buren, informing him of the intention 
of the existing Secretary of the Navy to retire, and tender- 
ing him the appointment as his successor. 

I believe you to possess, writes Mr. Van Buren, with 
whom he had maintained intimate and friendly personal 
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relations, in an eminent degree those peculiar qualities which 
should distinguish the head of that Department, and the 
successful and efficient employment of which is so important 
to this branch of the public service. This opinion has been 
confirmed by a fall and confidential conversation with your 
friends Paulding and Eemble, whose judgment and sincerity 
I highly respect, and the former of whom is more particularly 
informed in regard to the services to be rendered. 

Mr. Irving, however, was not to be tempted by the 
offer of so honourable a post in the Cabinet of the 
President 

Mature reflection, he writes in reply, and self-examination 
have served to confirm my first impulse, which was to decline 
your most kind and flattering ofler. It is not so much the 
duties of the post that I fear, as I take a delight in full occu- 
pation^ and the concerns of the Navy Department would be 
peculiarly interesting to me; but I shrink from the harsh 
cares and turmoils of public and political life at Washington, 
and feel that I am too sensitive to endure the bitter personal 
hostility, and the slanders and misrepresentations of the 
press, which beset high station in this country. This arguest 
I confess, a weakness of spirit and a want of true philosophy ; 
but I speak of myself as I am, not as I ought to be. Perhaps, 
had my ambition been directed toward official distinction, I 
might have become inured to the struggle ; but it has lain in 
a diflerent and more secluded path, and has nurtured in me 
habits of quiet and a love of peace of mind that daily unfit 
me more and more for the collisions of the world. I really 
believe it would take but a short career of public life at 
Washington to render me mentally and physically a perfect 
wreck, and to hurry me prematurely into old age. 
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CHAPTEE VI, 

LETTER TO PIEBBS M. IBYING— DEATH OF FETEB — ^LETTEB TO MBS. TAN 
WABT OK THE SUBJECT — ^FUBTHEB EXTBACTS FBOM LETTEBS TO MBS. 
VAN WABT, GIYINO OOSSIPINOS ABOUT THE COTTAGE — HIS INVEST- 
MENTS IN LAND UNPBODUCnVE OF BEVENUE — GETS HIS PEN IN 
MOTION — ENGAGES UPON THE * CONQUEST OF MEXICO ' — SUBBENDEBS 
THE THEME TO FBESCOTT — COBBESPONDENCE ON THE SUBJECT — 
EXTBACT FBOM LETTER TO PIEBBE M. IBVING AFTEB BECEIPT OF 
PBBSCOTT'S 'HISTOBY of THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO.' 

The letter which follows shows the anxiety of Mr. Irving 
to turn some of his unproductive real estate into the means 
of income, as his cottage, &om being a bachelor nest, had 
assumed the character of a family mansion, and made pro- 
portionate demanils upon his purse. It had been decided 
that Ebenezer should give up the house in town, and his 
&mily, heretofore fluctuating inmates of the " Boost,'* wer^ 
now to make it their permanent home. Ebenezer and 
Peter stiQ retained apartments in the city, while Washing- 
ton, to quote from one of the last letters Peter was ever 
to write, addressed to Mrs. Irving at Toledo, " was vibrat- 
ing between town and country like the pendulum of a 
clock." The letter is addressed to me at Toledo, at which 
place I remained until the following autumn, when I re- 
sumed my residence in New York. 
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To Pierre M. Irving^ Toledo^ Ohio. 

My dsab Piebbu, W^^^^^'» ^^^ ^^^ 1®' 1®^- 

I am more and more convinced that the very best thing to 
be done with the Toledo lots, is to put up small buildings on 
some of them as speedily as possible ; by this means we may 
soon be in the receipt of a ^1 interest on the whole amount 
invested there ; and, for my own part, I should be well con- 
tented to let it remain thus invested. I have urged your 
uncle E. I. to write to you on the subject, but as he is apt to 
take a long time to load his piece regularly, I have thought 
proper to give you this random shot. 

We are all cosily quartered at the *' Roost," and very comfort- 
able. The season is coming out in all its beauty, and we are 
in the midst of birds and blossoms and flowers. I look 
forward with pleasure to the prospect of seeing you and 
Helen at the cottage in the course of the summer, and show- 
ing you what a capital florist and horticulturist and agri- 
culturist I am becoming. I beat all the gentlemen farmers 
in my neighbourhood, for I can manage to raise my vege- 
tables and fruits at very little more than twice the market 
price. 

With my best love to my dear Helen, 

Yours ever affectionately, 

Washington Ibving. 

On the 27tii of the following month, Washington was 
called, to meet one pf the severest blows of his life in the 
death of his cherished brother Peter. His danger was 
considered imminent but a very few days. How deeply 
he felt this great bereavement, following so -soon after 
the death of his brother John, the following extract from 
a letter to his sister, Mrs. Van Wart, dated nearly three 
months after, will show : 

Every day, every hour I feel how completely Peter and 
mj'self were intertwined together in the whole course of our 
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existence. Indeed, the very circumstance of our both baying 
never been married, bound us more closely together. The 
rest of the family were*married, and had families of their own 
to engross or divide their sympathies, and to weaken the 
fraternal tie ; but we stood' in the original, unimpaired rela- 
tion to each other, and, in proportion as others were weaned 
away by circumstances, we grew more and tuore together. I 
was not conscious how much this was the case while he was 
living, but, now that he is gone, I feel how all-important he 
was to me. A dreary feeling of loneliness comes on me at 
times, that I reason against in vain ; for, though surrounded 
by affectionate relatives, 1 feel that none can be what he was 
to me ; none can take so thorough an interest in my concerns ; 
to none can I so confidingly lay open my every thought and 
feeling, and expose every fault and foible, certain of such 
perfect toleration and indulgence. Since our dear mother's 
death, I have had no one who could so patiently and tenderly 
bear with all my weaknesses and infirmities, and throw over 
every error the mantle of affection. I have been trying, of 
late, to resume my pen, and, by engaging my mind in some 
intellectual task, to keep it from brooding over these melan- 
choly themes ; but I find it almost impossible. My literary 
pursuits have been so often carried on by his side, and under 
his eye — I have been so accustomed to talk over every plan 
with him, and, as it were, to think aloud when in his presence, 
that I cannot open a book, or take up a paper, or recall a past 
vein of thought, without having him instantly before me, 
and finding myself completely overcome. I hope and trust 
that, as the autumn advances, and the weather becomes cool 
and bracing, I shall regain something of my usual vigour of 
body, and with it a healthier tone of mind ; at any rate, I 
will not trouble you again with such sad lamentations. 

This extract is dated September 22nd. October 24th he 
writes to the same sister : 

My little cottage is well stocked. I have Ebenezer's five 
girls, and himself also, whenever he can be spared from town 
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— sister Catherine and her daughter — Mr. Paris occasionally — 
with casual visits from all the rest of our family connexion. 
The cottage, therefore, is never lonely. It is now the beau- 
tiful autumnal season, and the weather this year is extremely 
fine. The summer has extended* far into autumn; we have 
had no sharp frosts, and it is but recently that we have made 
fires. The foliag*e has its rich and variegated autumnal tints, 
and the wide landscape has that prevailing golden hue that 
gives such sober magnificence to the decline of the year. The 
giiis live very much in the open air. The retired situation 
of the cottage, with its secluded walks, quiet glens, and 
sheltering groves, enables them to rove about without fear or 
restraint. 

December Ist he writes again to Mrs. Van Wart, 
giving her this glimpse into his domestic and literary 
concerns : 

You are urgent with me, my dear sister, to pay you a visit 
in the spiing. You have no idea how completely I am rooted 
here. I cannot afford any more to travel. A considerable 
part of my means is invested in land, which at the present 
moment is unproductive of revenue, and I have to economize 
on various points, to keep from going too much behindhand. 
I cannot, as formerly, carry my home with me, and limit my 
expenses to my personal expenditure. Wherever I go, my 
cottage must be kept up ; so that my travelling expenditures 
would be an additional drain on my purse. What has made 
me feel rather poor of late, and cautious as to extra expenses, 
is the circumstance that for a long time past I have been un- 
able to exercise my pen ; until at length I became despondent, 
and thought the vein had entirely deserted me. This, df 
course, would dry up my usual source of support, and throw 
me entirely on the income to be derived from my actual capi- 
tal, which, as I have already observed, is in«a great measure 
invested in unproductive property. Happily, within the last 
month, I have been once more enabled to get my pen into 
motion ; and the effect has been most salutary on my spirits, 
as well as cheering to my prospects. The bracing weather of 
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autumn has been quite a restorative to me, and I feel mjeelf 
recovering from that wretched depression of spirits, and pro- 
stration of all physical and mental energy, into which I sank 
for a time last summer. I begin .to hope there is yet some 
stuff in me unworked, and which I may be able to work out 
successfully. If so, life will still have its occupation and 
motive, and I may continue to live to some purpose. 

I had intended to write Marianne a letter the week before 
last, but I got into a vein of literary occupation — the first I 
had had for a long time — and it was too important an evedt to 
be trified with ; so I nursed the mood fdong, to get it com- 
pletely under way, and had to give up all .letter writing. 

Mr. Irving was now busy upon the ' History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico/ and it was upon this theme that he was 
exercising that "vein of literary occupation " alluded to at 
the close of the foregoing letter. He had not only com- 
menced the work, but had made a rough draft to form the 
groundwork of the first volume, when he went to New 
York to procure or consult some books on the subject. 
He was engaged in the City Library, as it is com- 
monly designated, though its official style is the New 
York 'Society Library, then temporarily in Chambers- 
street, when he was accosted by Mr. Joseph G. Cogswell, 
the eminent scholar, afterwards so long and honourably 
connected with the Astor library. It ^as from this 
gentleman that Mr. Irving first learned that Mr. Prescott, 
who had a few montlis before gained a proud name on 
both sides of the Atlantic by his ' History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,' now had the work in contemplation upon which 
he had actually commenced. Cogswell first sounded him 
on the part of Mr. Prescott, to know what subject he was 
occupied upon, as he did not wish to comie again across the 
same ground with him. Mr. Irving asked: '^Is Mr. 
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Prescott engaged upon an American subject ?" " He is," 
was the reply. "What is it? Is it the Conquest of 
Mexico T Mr. Irving rapidly asked. " It is," answered 
Mr. Cogswell. " Well then," said Mr. Irving, '* I am engaged 
upon that subject, but tell Mr. Prescott I abandon it to 
him ; and I am happy to have this opportunity of testifying 
my high esteem for his talents, and my sense of the very 
courteous manner in which he has spoken of myself and 
my writings in his Ferdinand and Isabella, though they 
interfered with a part of the subject of his history." 

In a subsequent conversation, Mr. Irving learned from 
Mr. Cogswell that Mr. Prescott had not commenced the 
work, but had merely collected materials for it. He did 
not, however, revoke what he had said, but threw by his 
pen, and gave up the task on which he had been occupied 
during the autumn and winter. 

It was not, however, without a pang that he surrendered 
so glorious a theme ; and I think that on the same day in 
which he told me what I have related above, he mentioned 
to me that he had been looking over some papers in the 
morning, and had come across his commencement of the 
' Conquest of Mexico ;* that he read over what he had 
written, and, in a fit of vexation at having lost the mag* 
nificent theme, destroyed the manuscript 

With this preface, I introduce the following correspon- 
dence between him and Mr. Prescott, alike honourable to 
both parties. The first letter is from Mr. Prescott : 

Boston, December 31, 1838. 
Mt drah Sib, 

If you will allow one to address you so familiarly, who has 

not the pleasure of your personal acquaintance, though he 
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feels as if lie had known yon for a long time. Onr friend* 
Mr. Cogswell, who is here on a short visit, mentioned to me a 
conversation which he had with yon respecting the design I 
had formed of giving an account of the Conquest of Mexico 
and Pern. I hope yon will excuse me, if I tell you how the 
matter stands with me. 

Soon after I had despatched their Catholic Highnesses, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, I found the want of my old com- 
panions in the long hours of an idle man's life ; and as I 
looked around for something else, the histoiy of Cortes and 
Pizarro struck me as the best subject, from its growing out of 
the period I had become familiar with, as well as from its 
relation to our own country. I found, too, I had peculiar 
facilities for getting such books and MSS. as I needed from 
Madrid, through the kindness of Mr. Calderon, whom you 
know. The only doubts on the subject I had, were respect- 
ing your designs in the same way, since you had already 
written the adventures of the earlier discoverers. 

I thought of writing you, to learn from you your intentions ; 
but I was afraid it would seem impertinent in a stranger to 
pry into your affairs. I made inquiries, however, of several 
of your friends, and could not learn that you had any purpose 
of occupying yourself with the subject. And, as you had 
never made any public intimation of the sgrt, I believe, and 
several years had elapsed since your last publication of the 
kind, during which your attention had been directed in 
another channel, I concluded that you had abandoned the 
intention, if you had ever formed it. I therefore made up 
my mind to go on with it; and as I proposed to give a pretty 
thorough preliminary view of the state of civilization in 
Mexico and Peru previous to the Conquest, I determined to 
spare no pains or expense in collecting materials. I have 
remitted 3002. to Madrid for the purchase and copying of books 
and MSS., and have also sent for Lord Kingsborough's and 
such other works relating to Mexico as I can get from London. 
I have also obtained letters to individuals in Mexico, for the 
purpose of collecting what may be of importance to me there. 
Some of the works from London have arrived, and the drafts 
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from Madrid show that my orders are executing there. Such 
works as can be got here, in a pretty good collection in the 
College Library, I have already examined, and wait only for 
my books from Spain. This is the state of affairs, now that I 
have learned froia Mr. C. that you had originally proposed 
to treat this same subject, and that you requested him to say 
to me that you should relinquish it in my favour. I cannot 
sufficiently express to you my sense of your courtesy, which I 
can very well appreciate, as I know the mortification it would 
have occasioned me, if, contrary to my expectations, I had 
found you on the ground ; for I am but a dull sailer from the 
embarrassments I labour under, and should have found but 
sorry gleanings in the field which you had once thoroughly 
burnt over, as they say in the West. 

I fear the public will not feel so well pleased as myself by 
this liberal conduct on your part, and am not sure that I 
should have a right, in their eyes, to avail myself of it. But 
I trust you will think differently, when I accept your proffered 
courtesy in the same cordial spirit in which it was given. It 
will be conferring a still further favour on me, if you will 
allow me occasionally, when I may find the want of it, to ask 
your advice in the progress of the work. There are few 
persons among us who have paid much attention to these 
studies, and no one, here or elsewhere, so familiar as yourself 
with the track of Spanish adventure in the New World, and so 
well qualified, certainly, to give advice to a comparatively 
new hand. ^ Do not fear that this will expose you to a 
troublesome correspondent. I have never been addicted to 
much letter writing, though, from the specimen before you, I 
am afraid you will think those I do write are somewhat of 
the longest. 

Believe me, dear sir, with great respect, 
Your obliged and obedient Servant, 
♦ Wm. H. Pbesoott. 

Washington Irving, Esq. 

P.S. — ^Will you permit me to add, that if you have any 
materials in your own library, bearing on this subject, that 
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cannot be got here, and that you have no occasion for your- 
self, it will be a great favour if you will dispose of them to 
me. 

« 

Mr. Irving responded as follows : 

New York, January 18, 1839. 
Mt deab Sib, 

Your letter met with some delay in reaching me, and, 

since the receipt of it, I have been hovering between town 

and country, so as to have no quiet leisure for an earlier 

reply. 

I had always intended to write an account of the Conquest 
of Mexico, as a suite to my Columbus, but left Spain without 
making the requisite researches. The unsettled life I sub- 
sequently led for some years, and the inteiTuptions to my 
literary plans by other occupations, made me defer the under- 
taking from year to year. Indeed, the more I considered the 
subject, the more I became aware of the necessity of devoting 
to it great labour, patient research, and watchful discrimi- 
nation, to get at the truth and to dispel the magnificent 
mirage with which it is enveloped ; for, unless this were done, 
a work, however well executed in point of literary merit, 
would be liable to be subverted and superseded by subsequent 
works founded on those documentary evidences that might 
(be) dug out of the chaotic archives of Spain. These con- 
siderations loomed into great obstacles in my mind, and, amid 
the hurry of other matters, delayed me in putting my hand 
to the enterprise. About three years since I made an attempt 
at it, and set one of my nephews to act as pioi^er, and get 
together materials under my direction ; but his own concerns 
called him elsewhere, and the matter was again postponed. 

.Last autumn, after a fit of deep depression, feeling the want of 
something to arouse and exercise my mind, I aga^ recurred 
to this subject, fearing that, if I waited to collect materials, 
I should never take hold of the theme ; and, knowing my 
own temperament and habits of mind, I determined to dash 
into it at once, sketch out a xiarrative of the whole enterprise^ 
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using Solis, Herrera, and Bemal Dias as my guide books, 
and, having thus acquainted myself with the whole ground, 
and kindled myself into a heat by exercise of drafting the 
story, to endeavour to strengthen, correct, enrich, and authen- 
ticate my work, by materials from every source within my 
reach. I accordingly set to work, and had made it my daily 
occupation for about three months, and sketched out the 
groundwork for the first volume, when I learned from Mr. 
Cogswell that you had imdertaken the same enterprise. I at 
once felt how much more justice the subject would receive at 
your hands. Ever since I had been meddling with the theme, 
its grandeur and magnificence had been growing upon me, 
and I had felt more and more doubtful whether I should be able 
to treat it conscientiously — that is to say, with the extensive 
research and thorough investigation which it merited. The 
history of Mexico prior to the discovery and conquest, and the 
actual state of its civilization at the time of the Spanish invar 
sion, are questions in the highest degree curious and interest- 
i^Sf yet difficult to be ascertained clearly, from the false lights 
thrown upon them. Even the writings of Padre Sahagun 
perplex me as to the degree of faith to be placed in them. 
These themes are connected with the grand enigma that rests 
upon the primitive population and civilization of the American 
continents, and of which the singular monuments and remains 
scattered throughout the wilderness serve but as tantalizing 
indications. The manner in which you have executed your 
noble history of Ferdinand and Isabella gave me at once 
an assurance that you were the man to undertake this sub- 
ject ; your letter shows that I waa not wrong in the convic- 
tion, and that you have already set to work on the requisite 
preparations. In at once yielding up the theme to you, I 
feel that I am but doing my duty in leaving one of the most 
magnificent themes in American history to be treated by one 
who will build up from it an enduring monument in the 
literature of our country. I only hope that I may live to 
see your work executed, and to read in it an authentic 
account of that conquest, and a satisfactory discussion of the 
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various questions connected with Mexico and the Mexicans, 
which since my boyhood have, been fuU of romantic charm to 
me, but which, while they excited my imagination, have 
ever perplexed my judgment. 

I am sorry that I have no works to offer you that you have 
not in the Boston libraries. I have mentioned the authors I 
was making use of; they are to be found in the Boston 
AthensBum, though I doubt not you have them in your own 
possession. While in Madrid, I had a few chapters of Padre 
Sahagun copied out for me, relating merely to some points of 
the Spanish invasion. His work you will find in Lord 
Kingsborough's collection; it professes to give a complete 
account of Mexico prior to the Conquest — its public institu- 
tions, trades, callings, customs, &c., &c. Should I find among 
my books any that may be likely to be of service, I will send 
them to you. In the mean time, do not hesitate to command 
my services in any way you may think proper. 

I am scrawling this letter in great haste, as you will doubt- 
less perceive, but beg you will take it as a proof of the sincere 
and very high respect and esteem with which I am your 
friend and servant, 

Washington Irving. 
Wm. H. Presoott, Esq, 

Mr. Prescott rejoins : 

Boston, Jan. 25, 1839. 
My dear Sir, 

You will be alarmed at again seeing an epistle from me so 
soon ; but I cannot refrain from replying to your very kind 
<3ommunication. I have read your letter with much interest, 
and, I may tnily say, that part of it which animadverts on the 
importance of the theme, as illustrating the Mexican antiqui- 
ties, with some dismay. I fear you will be sadly disappointed 
if you expect to see a solution, by me, of those vexed ques- 
tions which have bewildered the brains of so many professed 
antiquaries. My fingers are too clumsy to unravel such a 
snarl. All I propose to do in this part of tbe subject, there- 
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fore, is to present to the reader such a -view of the institations 
and oivilization of the conquered people, as will interest him 
in their fortunes. To do this, it will not be necessary, I hope, 
to involve myself in those misty speculations which require 
better sight than mine to penetrate ; but only to state facts, 
as far as they can be gathered from authentic story. For this 
part of the subject I have not attempted, therefore, to collect 
MSS., of which I suppose there is a great number in the 
libraries of Mexico— at least there was in Clavigero's time ; 
but I shall content myself with the examination of such 
works as have been before the public, including, indeed, the 
compilation of Lord Kingsborough, and the great French 
work, * Antiquit^s Mexicaines,' since published ; the chief 
value of both which, I suspect, excepting the Chronicle of 
Sahagun in the former, consists in their pictorial illustrations. 
My chief object is the Conquest ; and the materials I am 
endeavouring to collect are with the view to the exhibition of 
this in the most authentic light. It will give you satisfaction 
to learn that my efforts in Spain promise to be attended with 
perfect success. I received letters, last week, from Madrid, 
informing me that the Academy of History, at the instance of 
Senor Navarrete, had granted my application to have copies 
taken of any and all MSS. in their possession, having relation 
to the conquests of Mexico and Peru, and had appointed one 
of their body to carry this into effect. This person is a 
German, named Lembke, the author of a work on the early 
history of Spain, which one of the English journals, I re- 
member, rapped me over the knuckles for not having seen. 
This learned Theban happens to be in Madrid for the nonce, 
pursuing some investigations of his own, and he has taken 
chaise of mine, like a true German, inspecting everything, 
and selecting just what has reference to my subject. In this 
way he has been employed with four copyists, as he writes 
me, since July, and has amassed a quantity of impub- 
lished original documents, illustrative of the Mexican Con« 
quest, which, he writes me, will place the expedition in a 
new and authentic light. He has already sent off two boxes 
of these MSS. for me to Cadiz, and is now employed in 
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hunting np the materials relating to Peru, in which, he says, 
the library appears to be equally rich. I wish he may not 
be too sanguine, and that the MSS. may not fall into the hands 
of Garlists or Christines, who would probably work them up 
into musket waddings in much less time than they were 
copying. The specification of MSS. furnished me by Dr. 
Lembke, makes me feel nearly independent of Mexico, with 
which the communications are, now even more obstructed 
than with Spain. I have endeavoured to open them, howeyer, 
through Mr. Poinsett, and through the Barings, and cannot 
but hope I shall succeed through one or the other channel. 

I had no idea of your having looked into the subject so 
closely yourself, still less that you had so &r broken ground 
on it. I regret, now, that I had not communicated with you 
earlier, in a direct way, as it might have saved both, or rather- 
one of us, some previous preparation ; for, during the summer 
and autumn, I have been occupied with the investigation of 
the early Mexfcan history, having explored all the sources 
within my reach here, and being stopped by the want of them. 
Now that I have gone on so far with my preparations, I can 
only acknowledge your great courtesy toward me, with my 
hearty thanks ; for I know well, that whatever advantages I 
might have acquired on the score of materials, would have 
been far, very far outweighed by the superiority in all other 
respects, of whatever might fall from your pen. And your 
relinquishing the groimd seems to impose on me an additional 
responsibility to try to make your place good, from which a 
stouter heart than mine may well dirink. I trust, however, 
in you I shall find a generous critic ; and allow me to add, 
with sincerity, that the kind words you have said of the only 
child of my brain, have gratified and touched me more deeply 
than anything that has yet reached me from my countrymen. 
Believe me, my dear Sir, 

With sincere respect, 

Your Friend and Servant, 

Wm. H. Prescott. 

Washington Irving, Esq, 
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It was about five years after this correspondence, that 
Mr. Irving, then in Madrid, received from Mr. Prescott 
a copy of his * History of the Conquest of Mexico,' in the 
PrefEice to which he makes his public acknowledgments 
to him for his surrender of the subject. '^I need not 
say," writes Mr. Irving to me, in noticing its receipt, 
"how much I am delighted with the work. It well 
sustains the high reputation acquired by the * History of 
Ferdinaiid and Isabella.' " Then, adverting to the terms 
of Mr. Prescott's handsome acknowledgment in the Pre- 
face, to which I had called his attention, he adds : 

I doubt whether Mr. Fresoott was aware of the extent of 
the sacrifice I made. This was a &vourite subject, which had 
delighted my imagination ever since I was a boy. I had 
brought home books from Spain to aid me in it, and looked 
upon it as the pendent to my * Columbus.* When I gave it 
up to him, I in a manner gave him up my bread, for I 
depended upon the profit of it to recruit my waning finances. 
I had no other subject at hand to supply its place. I was 
dismounted from my cJieval de bataiUe, and have never been 
completely mounted siDce. Had I accomplished that work, 
my whole pecuniary situation would have been altered. 
When I made the sacrifice, it was not with a view to com- 
pliments or thanks, but from a warm and sudden impulse. I 
am not sorry for having made it. Mr. Prescott has justified 
the opinion I expressed at the time, that he would treat the 
subject with more close and ample research than I should 
probably do, and would produce a work more thoroughly 
worthy of the theme. He has produced a work that does 
honour to himself and his country, and I wish him the full 
enjoyment of his laurels. 

The plan I had intended to pursue was different from that 
which he has adopted. I should not have had any pre- 
liminary dissertation on the history, civilization, &o., of the 
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natives, as I find such dissertations hurried over, if not skipped 
entirely, by a great class of readers, who are eager for 
narrative and action. I should have carried on the reader 
with the discoverers and conquerors, letting the newly- 
explored countries break upon him as it did upon them ; 
describing objects, places, customs, as they awakened 
curiosity and interest, and required to be explained for the 
conduct of the story. The reader should first have an idea 
of the superior civilization of the people from the great 
buildings and temples of stone and lime that brightened along 
the coast, and '* shone like silver." He should have had 
vague accounts of Mexico from the people on the seaboard ; 
from the messengers of Montezuma. His interest concerning 
it should have increased as he went on, deriving ideas of its 
grandeur, power, riches, <&c., from the Tlascalans, &o. Every 
step, as he accompanied the conquerors on their march, would 
have been a step developing some striking fact, yet the 
distance would still have been full of magnificent mystery. 
He should next have seen Mexico from the mountains far 
below him, shining with its vast edifices, its glassy lakes, its 
far-stretching causeways, its sunny plain, surrounded by 
snow-topped volcanoes. Still it would have been vague in 
its magnificence. At length he should have marched in with 
the conquerors, full of curiosity and wonder, on every side 
beholding objects of novelty, indicating a mighty people, dis- 
tinct in manners, arts, and civilization from all the races of 
the Old World. During the residence in the capital, all these 
matters would have been fully described and explained in 
connection with the incidents of the story. In this way the 
reader, like ' the conquerors, would have become gradually 
acquainted with Mexico and the Mexicans ; and by the time 
the conquest was achieved, he would have been familiar with 
the coimtry, without having been detained by long disserta- 
tions, so repulsive to the more indolent class of readers. 

My intention also was, to study the difierent characters of 
the dramatis peraoruB, so as to bring them out in strong relief, 
and to have kept them, as much as possible, in view through- 
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out the work. It is surprising how quickly distinctive cha- 
racteristics may be caught from a few incidental words in old 
documents, letters, &c., and how the development of them 
and the putting them in action gives life and reality to a nar- 
rative. Most of the traits that give individuality to Columbus, 
in my biography of him, were gathered from slightly men- 
tioned facts in his journals, letters, &c., which had remained 
almost unnoticed by other writers on the subject. 

However, I am running on into idle " scribble scrabble " 
about a matter now passed away, and which I would not utter 
to any one but youraelf, who are becoming in a manner my 
father confessor. My plan might have had an advantage in 
some respects ; it might have thrown a more poetical interest 
over the work; but the plan of Mr. Prescott is superior in 
other respects ; and I feel I never should have wrought out a 
work so " worthy of all acceptation " as that which he has 
given to the public. 

The letter from which I take this extract is dated 
Madrid, March 24, 1844, and is marked private ; but, now 
that both are gone, I have felt at liberty to give this inte- 
resting portion of its contenti. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ENQAan TO OONTBIBUTE XONl^HLY TO THE ' KNICKEBBOCKER ' MAOAZINB 
— ^HIB POSITION BESPECTINO AN INTEBNATIONAL COPYBIGHT LAW, IN 
A LETTEB TO THE EDITOB — PBESOOTT'S VIEW — OLD AND NEW TABBY- 
TOWN — PICTURE OP HIS NEIGHBOUBHOOD— BIOGBAPHICAL SKETCH OF 

GOLDSMITH FOB * HABPEB's FAMILY LIBBABY * — EBENEZEB IBVING 

BIOGBAPHY OF MABGABET DAVIDSON — ANECDOTE OF CLABK AND 
GEOFFBEY CBAYON. 

Having surrendered the theme of the Conquest of 
Mexico, as we have seen at the close of the last chapter, 
Mr. Irving was induced to enter into an engagement* witli 
the proprietors of the * Knickerbocker/ a magazine pub- 
lished in the city of New York, to contribute monthly to 
its pages; they agreeing upon stated payments at the 
rate of two thousand dollars per annum. In the March 
number of 1839, in which he introduces himself to the 
public, he holds the following language to its editor, 
Lewis Gaylord Clark, so long associated with its for- 
tunes : 

Sir, 

I have observed, as a man advances in life, he is subject to 
a kind of plethora of the mind, doubtless occasioned by the 
vast accumulation of wisdom and experience upon the brain. 
Hence he is apt to become narrative and admonitory — that is 
to say, fond of telling long stories and of doling out advice, to 
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the small profit and great annoyance of his friends. As I 
have a great horror of becoming the oracle, or, more techni- 
cally speaking, the " bore " of the domestic circle, and would 
much rather bestow my wisdom and tediousness upon the 
world at large, I have always sought to ease off this surcharge 
of the intellect by means of my pen, and hence have inflicted 
divers gossiping volumes upon the patience of the public. I 
am tired, however, of writing volumes : they do not afford 
exactly the relief I require ; there is too much preparation, 
arrangement, and parade in this set fonn of coming before the 
public. I am growing too indolent and unambitious for any- 
thing that requires labour or display. I have thought, there- 
fore, of securing to myself a isnug comer in some -periodical 
work, where I might, as it were, loll at my ease in my elbow 
chair, and chat sociably with the public, as with an old 
friend, on any chance subject that might pop into my brain. 

Few would imagine, from the tone of this extract, at 
what expense of feeling he had just given up the task of 
"writing volumes," and bound himself to the irksome 
obligations of periodical labour. To have to draw upon a 
capricious fancy once a month for an article, was not a 
position he would have sought, but for the necessity press- 
ing upon him for an additional income. Irksome as the 
task was, however, and notwithstanding the returns were 
less prompt than he had anticipated, his good will to the 
magazine induced him to continue his connection with it 
for two years. He brought it to an end in March, 1841, 
with the article of * Don Juan : a Spectral Eesearch.' A 
majority of his contributions to the * Knickerbocker,' in- 
cluding this article, were long afterward collected by him, 
and incoi*porated in a little volume, published in 1855, 
entitled ' Wolfert's Boost,' the extraordinary sale of which 
made ample amends for any shortcomings of the magazine. 
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The most felicitous, perhaps, of all his contributions to 
this periodical, was 'The Birds of Spring,' in the May 
number of 1839, containing the exquisite sketch of * The 
Boblink,' which was extracted into almost every paper in 
the Union. 

In January, 1840, Mr. Irving addressed the following 
letter to the editor of the ' Knickerbocker,' in which he 
defines his position on the subject of an international copy- 
right law, so long and so ineffectually pressed upon Con- 
gress: 

To the Editor of the ' Knickerbocker.* 
Sib, 

Having seen it stated more than once, in the public papers, 
that I declined subscribing my* name to the petition, presented 
to Congress during a former session, for an act of international 
copyright, I beg leave, through your pages, to say, in explana- 
tion, that I declined, not from any hostility or indifference to 
the object of the petition, in favour of which my sentiments 
Mve always been openly expressed, but because I did not 
relish the phraseology of the petition, and because I expected 
to see the measure pressed from another quarter. I wrote 
about the same time, however, to members of Congress in 
support of the application. 

As no other petition has been sent to me for signature, and 
as silence on my part may be misconstrued, I now, as far as 
my name may be thought of any value, enrol it among those 
who pray most earnestly to Congress for this act of interna- 
tional equity. I consider it due, not merely to foreign 
authors, to whose lucubrations we are so deeply indebted for 
constant instruction and delight, but to our own native 
authors, who are implicated in the effects of the wrong done 
by our present laws. 

For myself, my literary career, as an author, is drawing to 
a close, and cannot be much affected by any disposition of 
this question ; but we have a young literature springing up, 
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and daily unfolding itself with wonderful energy and luxu- 
riance, which, as it promises to shed a grace and lustre upon 
the nation, deserves all its fostering care. How much this 
growing literature may be retarded by the present state of 
our copyright law, 1 had recently an instance, in the cavalier 
treatment of a work of merit, written by an American, who 
had not yet established a commanding name in the literary 
market. I undertook, as a friend, to dispose of it te him, but 
found it impossible to get an offer from any of our principal 
publishers. They even declined to publish it at the author's 
cost, alleging that it was not worth their while to trouble 
themselves about native works, of doubtful success, while 
they could pick and choose among the successful works daily 
poured out by the British press, for which they had nothing to 
pay for copyright. This simple fact spoke volumes to me, as I 
trust it will do to all who peruse these lines. 

I do not mean to enter into the discussion of a subject that 
has already been treated so voluminously. I will barely 
observe, that I have seen few arguments advanced against the 
proposed act, that ought to weigh with intelligent and higli- 
minded men ; while I have noticed some that have been urged, 
so sordid and selfish in their nature, and so narrow in the 
scope of their policy, as almost to be insulting to those to 
whom they are addressed. 

I trust that, whenever this question comes before Congress, 
it will at once receive an action prompt and decided, and will 
be carried by an overwhelming, if not unanimous vote, worthy 
of an enlightened, a just, and a generous nation. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Washington Irving. 

Not a month before the publication of this letter, in 
which Mr. Irving commits himself so decidedly to the 
justice of an international copyright law, as due alike to 
foreign and native authors, Mr. Prescott had written to 
him from Boston that, if anything was to be done in the 
matter, he was the one who, from his literary position in 
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the country, should take the lead in it. In this letter the 
historian, in reference to a projected copyright bill to be 
brought in by Mr. Clay at that session of Congress, 
says: 

Whether anything effectual can be done, seems to me 
very douWul. Such a law is cei*tainly demanded by every 
principle of justice. But I suspect it is rather late in the 
day to talk of justice to statesmen. At all events, one of 
those newspapers, which they are now turning out every 
week here, and which contain an octavo volume each, of the 
new publications, at sixpence a-piece, will, I am afraid, be 
too cogent an argument in favour of the present state of things, 
to be refuted by the best memorial ever drafted. 

In the letter from which I take the above extract, 
Mr. Prescott informs Mr. Irving that he was the possessor 
of a copy of the * Sketch Book ' which had been owned by 
Sir James Mackintosh, and had his pencillings in the 
margin. 

In April, 1840, Mr. Irving writes me, on renewing his 
yearly arrangement with the 'Knickerbocker,' then be- 
hindhand in its payments: "I am convinced that, by 
exercising my pen in my former independent way, and 
taking my time to collect my writings into volumes, I 
should make much more money eventually, and escape a 
monthly recurring task." 

It is worthy of mention, in connection with this allusion 
to the * Knickerbocker,' that he had just given to the 
magazine his skilful contribution, entitled, ' A Time of 
Unexampled Prosperity : The Great Mississippi Bubble,' 
afterwards published in * Wolfert's Bcfost.' He had written 
feelingly on the subject, for he himself was now suffering 
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the embarrassment arising from investments made in just 
such a time of fictitious prosperity and unreal fortunes. 

A year later he writes in reference to the disastrous 
results of this spirit of speculation in western lands, which 
swept the country in 1836 : 

We are gradually getting through this "valley of the 
shadow of death," which the whole busy worid has had for 
some few years past to traverse, and I am in hopes that the 
severe lessons received this time will be held in remembrance, 
and have a wholesome effect for the residue of our existence. 
The world at large is suffering the penalty of its own avarice ; 
for avarice for a time was as extensive and deleterious in its 
sway as the cholera. Every one was seized with the mania 
of becoming suddenly rich ; and, in yielding to the frantic 
impulse, has impoverished himself. The only consolation .to 
each individual sufferer is, that he is not worse off than most 
of his neighbours. It has been a mania, too, that has infected 
the most knowing as well as the most simple-minded ; indeed, 
some of the shrewdest calculators have been the most taken in. 

November 26th, 1840, after having contributed to the 
* Knickerbocker ' 'Sketches in Paris in 1825, from the 
Travelling Note-book of Geoffrey Crayon,' he writes to 
his sister, Mrs. Van Wart : 

If times ever again come smooth and flush with me, so 
that I can command a decent income independent of the 
irksome fagging of my pen, I shall think nothing of an occa- 
sional trip across the Atlantic, now that steam has made the 
voyage short and commodious ; but cares and claims multiply 
upon me as I advance in years. 

Then follows this agreeable picture of the neighbourhood 
in which he had fixed his residence, so much changed 
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from the " old Tarrytown " of his correspondent's recol- 
lection : 

I find, by yonr correspondence with sister Catherine, that 
she gives you many details of our country neighbourhood and 
circle, and that you take great interest in everything relating 
to "old Tarrytown." You would scarcely recognize the 
place, however, it has undergone such changes. These have 
in a great degree taken place since I have pitched my tent in 
the neighbourhood. My residence here has attracted others ; 
cottages and country-seats have sprung up along the banks of 
the Tappan Sea, and Tarrytown has become the metropolis of 
quite a fashionable vicinity. When you knew the village, it 
was little better than a mere hamlet, crouched down at the 
foot of a hill, with its dock for the accommodation of the 
weekly market sloop. Now it has mounted the hill ; boasts 
of its hotels, ^.nd churches of various denominations ; has its 
little Episcopalian church with an organ — the gates of which, 
on Sundays, are thronged with equipages belonging to families 
resident within ten or a dozen miles adong the river banks. 

We have, in fact, one of the most agreeable neighbourhoods 
I ever resided in. Some* of our neighbours are here only for 
the siunmer, having their winter establishments in town ; 
others remain in the country all the year. We have frequent 
gatherings at each other's houses, without parade or expense, 
and I do not know when I have seen more delightful little 
parties, or more elegant little groups of females. We have, 
occasionall}', excellent music, for several of the neighbourhood 
have been well taught, have good voices, and acquit them- 
selves well both with harp and piano ; and our parties always 
end with a dance. We have picnic parties also, sometimes 
in some inland valley or piece of wood, sometimes on the 
banks of the Hudson, where some repair by land, and others 
by water. You would be delighted with these picturesque 
assemblages, on some wild woodland point jutting into the 
Tappan Sea, with gay groups on the grass under the trees ; 
carriages glistening through the woods ; a yacht with flap- 
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ping sails and fluttering streamers anchored about half a mile 
from shore, and rowboats plying to and from it, filled witli 
lady passengers. 

Conntiy life with ns, at present, is very different from what 
it was in your youthful days. There is more of morning 
visiting, like in country life in England ; still it differs essen- 
tially from English rural life. The nature of our climate 
influences our habits. We have so much sunshine and fine 
warm weather during the genial months of the year, that we 
live more out of doors, and in a more free and unceremonious 
style. Our very winters, though sometimes intensely cold, 
are brilliant and beautiful from the purity of the atmosphere 
and the prevalence of sunshine. 

For my part, I am almost a worshipper of the sun. I have 
lived so much of my life in climates where he was all-power- 
ful, that I delight in his vivifying effect on the whole face of 
nature, and his gladdening influence on all animate creation. 
In no climate within the range of my experience is sunshine 
more beautiful in its effect on landscape than in this, owing 
to the transparency of the atmosphere, and, at the same time, 
the variety of clouds with which our skies are diversified. 
To my mind, neither Spanish nor Italian skies, so bright and 
cloudless, can compare with ours, for ever shifting in their 
tints, and at times so gorgeous with their floating regions of 
" cloud-land." 

To the same sister he gives the following picture of 
the holidays, under date of December 26th : 

We have had a pleasant Christmas gathering at the cottage. 
The day was bright and sunny, but the weather changed in 
the night, and now a snow-storm is prevailing, which promises 
to be a severe one. This, however, is rather a welcome 
event in the country, as it produces fine sleighing, and sets 
all the countiy in movement. I know nothing more exhilara- 
ting than the first sleigh rides ; skimming over the sparkling 
snow, the air so pure and bracing, the sunshine so splendid ; 
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the very horses seem to share your animation and delight^ 
and dash forward merrily to the jingling of the sleigh heUs. 

Mr. Irving had recently written a biography of Grold- 
smith for * Harper's Family Library/ which was intended 
merely as a sketch to accompany a collection or selection 
of his writings. He afterwards, as will be seen, prepared 
another, which is now known as his best and only bio- 
graphy of his favourite author. 

The following letter to Mrs. Van Wart has some allusion 
to this sketch of Goldsmith, and touches also upon another 
interesting biography upon which he had been employed 
during his engagement with the 'Knickerbocker.' It 
opens, as will be seen, with a notice of the prolonged absence 
from the cottage of Ebenezer, his only surviving brother, 
whose character is feelingly portrayed : 

It is now nearly a month since brother Ebenezer has been 
at the cottage. I never have known him to be so long absent 
before, unless when on a journey. Business has detained him 
in town. I think him one of the most perfect exemplifications 
of the Christian character that I have ever known. He has 
all Other's devotion and zeal, without his- strictness. Indeed, 
his piety is of ihe most genial and cheerful kind, interfering 
with no rational pleasure or elegant taste, and obtruding itself 
upon no one's habits, opinions, or pursuits. I wish to God I 
could feel like him. I envy him that indwelling source of 
consolation and enjoyment, which appears to have a happier 
effect than all the maxims of philosophy or the lessons of 
worldly vnsdom. 

I promised, in a late letter, to send you a copy of my 
biography of Goldsmith, recently published. I have not been 
to town since, but when I do go, I will procure a copy and 
forward it. In the spring I shall publish a biography of 
Miss Margaret Davidson, with her posthxunous writings. 
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She was a sister of Lucretia Davidson, whose biography* you 
may have read — a lovely American girl of surprising precocity 
of poetical talent, who died at the age of seventeen or eight- 
teen. The one whose biography I have just written died a 
year or two since, between sixteen and seventeen years old. 
I saw her when she was about eleven years old, and again 
when about fourteen. She was a beautiful little being, as 
bright and as fragile as a flower, and like a flower she has 
passed away. Her poetical effusions are surprising, and the 
spirit they breathe is heavenly. I think you will find her 
biography one of the most affecting things you have ever 
read. It is made up in a great degree from memorandums 
furnished by her mother, who is of almost as poetical a tem- 
perament as her children. The most affecting passages of the 
biography are quoted literally from her manuscript. You 
may recollect the family of Mrs. Davidson ; she is one of 
a number of sisters — ^very beautiful girls — of the name of 
Miller, who, in your younger days, lived in Maiden Lane. 

Mr. Irving transferred to the mother the copyright of 
the biography of Margaret Davidson, reserving merely the 
right to publish it at any time in connection with his 
other writings. The success which it met with he was 
not disposed to attribute to any merit of his, but to the 
extreme interest and pathos of the materials placed in his 
hands. It has not yet appeared in a collective edition of 
his works. 

It was during his engagement with the * Knickerbocker,' 
now about to close, that its editor, Clark, made the visit to 
Mr. Irving of which he has given a published account. 
The little brook on the place had lately broken bounds, 
and he found him engaged in making, as his host ex- 
pressed it, " a dam and some other profane improvements." 

* Written by Miss Catherine Sedgwick. 
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In the afternoon they drove out together in an open one- 
horse carriage, to explore the wizard region of Sleepy 
Hollow. A sudden and violent shower coming up. accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning, Mr. Irving stopped 
the horse, and took refuge under a large tree, leaning 
against the trunk, where, however, he soon became 
thoroughly drenched. All this while Clark was standing 
out in the pouring rain. " Why don't you come under a 
tree," asked Mr. Irving, facetiously, " and be dry and 
comfortable like me?" Clark excused himself on the 
ground that his father had once taken refuge from a 
sudden thunder shower under a spreading chestnut tree, 
which was struck, his father prostrated and rendered 
insensible for four hours ; and that on his recovery he gave 
him an injunction never to stand under a tree, in an open 
field, in a thundeivstorm. **0h!" replied Mr. Irving, 
with a look in which you could see the humorous thought 
before he gave expression to it, " that makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. If it is hereditary, and lightning 
runs in your family, you are wise." 
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CHAPTER Vra. 

LETTEB TO MBS. STORBOW, WITH TRAN8CBIFT8 OF LETTERS FROM YAK 
BIBBEB, a. P. B. JAMES, AND DICKENS — ALBERT GALLATIN — ^VISITS IN 
THE HIGHLANDS — LETTEB FBOM HONESDALE — SEIZED WITH FEYEB 
ON HIS BETUBN — ^LETTEB AFTEB BECOVEBY. 

The following letter is addressed to a niece, recently 
married, the only surviving daughter of his sister Cathe- 
rine, who had embarked on the 1st of May for Europe, 
and was now to find a home for many years in the gay 
capital of France. Identified with the cottage and its 
concerns from its building, and forming one of the 
domestic circle of Sunnyside — as the rural retreat was 
now named — from the time the establishment was fairly 
set up, the separation across the wide Atlantic was felt 
by Mr. Irving as a bereavement. In adverting to it in 
one of his letters to Mrs. Van Wart, he writes : 

Thus you see, though a bachelor, I am doomed to experi- 
ence what parents feel, when their children are widely sepa- 
rated from them by marriage. But this is a world of 
changes ; and we were all too happy in our delightful little 
nest, for our domestic quiet to remain uninterrupted. 

The letter will be found to contain passages from his 
correspondence with Van Bibber, an early literary pilgrim 
to Sunnyside, G. P. E. James, the novelist, with whom 
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he became acquainted at Bordeaux in 1825, and Charles 
Dickens, whom he had never yet seen, but to whom he 
had expressed his delighted interest in the story of Little 
Nell. I give mainly these portions of his letter, omitting 
much that could be of no interest to the general reader : 

To Mrs. StorrotD, 

Sunnyaide, May 25, 1841. 

Mt DliAB SaBAH, 

I am glad to fancy you ou firm land, and at the end of 
your voyage, for it was painful to think of you every day and 
hour and minute urging your way across the broad Atlantic, 
and adding to the space that separated us from each other. 

1 have received two or three letters recently, which I know 
would please you ; and as I have not you at my elbow to 
hand them to, as I always did all my correspondence of an 
interesting nature, I will transcribe them. The first is from 
that eccentric but excellent fellow. Van Bibber; of this I 
will merely give a scrap, as the greater part relates to his 
private concerns, and to a drama, in two acts, which he has 
just finished, and is disposed to risk on the stage. His whole 
letter is charmingly written, and evidences a mind imbued 
with classical literature, and with the golden old literature 
of England. I give you merely his conclusion, which is 
quaint but picturesque, full of kindness, and not deficient in 
beauty : 

*' Avon Dale, sweet lady, has just donned her annnal 
garniture of buds and flowers ; her head is crowned with a 
garland of lilac, beech and apple blossoms, her feet covered 
with slippers of woven cowslips and polyanthus. Every 
morning I catch her twining some new bud, or wreathing 
some new floweret into her coronet. Come, sir, I must 
renew my invitation for a visit. Our means will not allow 
us to offer you those costly juices ripened beside the Ehine or 
Mame, to which you have doubtless been ever accustomed ; 
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but if you are fond of rich cream, fresh milk, and clear water 
(with ever and anon a sparkling glass of aromatic mint 
julep) ; if you love deep woodland solitude, and the voice of 
plaintive turtle doves (I never in any other place knew half 
80 many or half such musical ones), then come, dear sir, to 
Avon Dale, and I will insure you a hearty welcome, a room 
(when you wish it) to yourself, a horse to ride on when you 
list, ahundance of pure fresh air, and a glorious view of the 
distant mountains of Cotockton. But if you still turn a deaf 
ear to my invitations, and prefer to all this the company of 
your fair nieces, the manifold pleasures of Sunnyside 
cottage, and the delicious reveries inspired by Sleepy 
Hollow, then — ^my only wish is, that your own orchard may 
shower down its choicest blossoms on your head, and that, 
during all this merry springtime,, jfm may have sweet 
thoughts, pleasant dreams, and frequent visits from the 
muses." 

Is not that delightfully said ? and does it not give a de- 
lightful idea of the man and his wildwood retreat ? I declare 
to you, that, if I could possibly tear myself from the cottage 
at this moment, when it is all in bloom and beauty, and 
fragrant with lilacs, I should be delighted rto pay a visit to 
the poetic retreat of the Van Bibbers. 

The next letter is from my friend James, the novelist, 
dated from Bruxelles, 7 th January last : 

*' My dear Irving, 

" I cannot let slip the opportunity of the return of my 
young acquaintance, Mr. Meline, to the United States, to 
write you a few lines, though it is now, alas ! many a year 
since we met, and the broad Atlantic rolls between us, perhaps 
for ever. The memory of our intercourse while you were resi- 
dent in the Old World still remains fresh and pleasurable 
with me, and I trust that I am not forgotten either, but that 
when you see the name of one of my paper things, you think 
of him who wrote it. My productions in that way have been 
many — yours all too few ; but those you have written have 
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given me intense delight, especially * Astoria,' every word of 
which I dwell upon with feelings of excitement and interest, 
and longings for adventure, which I thought were gone with 
my boyhood. I am even now writing something for the 
* Knickerbocker,' which I hear you take an interest in — as, in- 
deed, you should in your godchild ; and what I shall require aa 
payment shall be a few lines in your hand, to tell me how you 
are, and that you have not forgotten your English friends. 
My address, for the present, must be at Messrs. Longmans, 
Paternoster Bow, for I am now wandering, having lately met 
with a severe family affliction, which made change of scene 
and air advisable for me. I shall soon, however, settle again ; 
and if ever you should be tempted once more to cross the 
broad stream, I trust that one of the first firesides at which 
you sit down will be that of Yours, ever truly, &c." 

Is not this a most kind and friendly letter? And how 
little have I deserved it I I, who have let his. former letter 
remain unanswered, and a book, which he sent me, unacknow- 
ledged and unthanked for. But I will reform ! 

And now comes the third letter — ^from that glorious fellow, 
Dickens (Boz), in reply to the one I wrote, expressing my 
heartfelt delight ^irith his writings, and my yearnings towards 
himself. See how completely we sympathize in feeling : 

" My dear Sir, 

" There is no man in the world who could have given me 
the heartfelt pleasure you have, by your kind note of the 13th 
of last month. There is no living writer, and there are very 
few among the dead, whose approbation I should feel so proud 
to earn. And with everything you have written upon my 
shelves, and in my thoughts, and in my heart of hearts, I may 
honestly and truly say so. If you could know how earnestly 
I write this, you would be glad to read it — as I hope you will 
be, faintly guessing at the warmth of the hand I autobio- 
graphically hold out to you over the broad Atlantic. 

" I wish I could find in your welcome letter some hint of 
an intention to visit England. I can't. I have held it at 
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ann*s length, and taken a bird's-eye view of it, after reading 
it a great many times, but there is no greater encouragement 
in it this way than on a microscopic inspection. I should love 
to go with you — as I have gone, God knows how often — into 
Little Britain, and Eastcheap, and Green Arbour Court, and 
Westminster Abbey. I should like to travel with you, outside 
the last of the coaches, down to Bracebridge Hall. It would 
make my heart glad to compare notes with you about that 
shabby gentleman in the oiloloth hat and red nose, who sat in 
the nine-cornered back parlour of the Masons' Arms; and 
about Bobert Preston, and the tallow-chandler's widow, whose 
•sitting-room is second nature to me; and about all those 
delightful places and people that I used to walk about and 
dream of in the day-time, when a very small and not over-* 
particularly-taken-care-of boy. I have a good deal to say, 
too, about that dashing Alonzo de Ojeda, that you can't help 
being fonder of than you ought to be; and much to hear 
concerning Moorish legend, and poor, unhappy Boabdil. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker I have worn to death in my pocket, 
and yet I should show you his mutilated carcass with a joy 
past all expression. 

"I have been so accustomed to associate you with my 
pleasantest and happiest thoughts, and with my leisure hours, 
that I rush at once into full confidence with you, and fall, as 
it were naturally, and by the very laws of gravity, into your 
open arms. Questions come thronging to my pen as to the 
lips of people who meet after long hoping to do so. I don't 
know what to say first, or what to leave unsaid, and am con« 
stantly disposed to break off and tell you again how glad I am 
this moment has arrived. 

"My dear Washington Irving, I cannot thank you enough 
for your cordial and generous praise, or tell you what deep 
and lasting gratification it has given me. I hope to have 
many letters from you, and to exchange a frequent corre- 
spondence. I send this to say so. After the first two or 
three, I shall settle down into a connected style, and become 
gradually rational. 

VOL. III. K 
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'* Yon know what the feeling is, after having written a 
letter, sealed it, and sent it off. I shall picture you reading 
this, and answering it before it has lain one night in the post- 
office. Ten to one that before the fisuBtest packet could reach 
New York I shall be writing again. 

"Do you suppose the post-office clerks care to receive 
letters? I have my doubts. They get into a dreadful habit 
of indifference. A postman, I imagine, is quite callous. 
Conceive his delivering one to himself, without being staiiled 
by a preliminaiy double knock I 

" Always your faithful friend, 

^'Chablxs Diceeks." 

May 2()ik, — Since copying the foregoing letters, I have! 
answered them all, so you see I am becoming quite a prompt 
correspondent. I shall be anxious to know whether you 
have seen any of my literary friends in England, to whom 
I gave Mr. Storrow letters. Among the artists, I learn that 
Sir David Wilkie was absent on a visit to the Holy Land. I 
regret that you have missed him ; the letter, however, will 
answer for another time. 

I have commenced the barricade at the foot of the bank, 
and trust, before long, to be protected against all the surf 
and surges of the Tappan Sea, and the evil influence of the 
Erie railroad. Our neighbourhood is filling up for the 
summer. The Hamiltons are at home ; Mrsl C. I. and her 
family came up yesterday, and Mrs. Sheldon is to come up 
about the beginning of the month. 

And now, my dear Sarah, I must conclude this letter, which 
has been so much taken up with myself. I only [ask, in 
return, that you will in your letters be equally egotistical. 
Tell me all about yourself — ^your movements, yoxir occupations, 
your amusements; all that you see, think, and feel; let 
me have as much of yourself as possible, that I may not feel 
as if we are severed in spirit by the distance between us. 
I shall be eager to hear of your final establishment in your 
own habitation at Paris, and in what quarter of the great 
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city you are fixed, and how you acquit yourself in house- 
keeping. Mr. Storrow, however, is an able and experienced 
hand, who will arrange everything, I make no doubt, to your 
heart's content. Bemember me to him most kindly and 
heartily, and believe me, my dear, dear Sarah, 

Ever your affectionate Uncle, 

Wabhingtok iBvnra. 

In July I find him among the Highlands, on a visit to 
his friend Gouverneur Kemble — a visit somewhat saddened 
by the recent death of that gentleman's sister, Gertrude, 
the wife of James K. Paulding, whose image was linked 
with the familiar scene. It is to her that the extract 
which follows, from a letter to Mrs. Storrow, makes the 
brief and touching allusion. West, his companion in the 
visit, was William West, the amiable American artist, 
whose likeness of Lord Byron had made him famous. 

I arrived here the evening before last, in company with 
Jlr. West. We had a splendid evening's voyage through the 
Highlands, which looked to me more magnificent than ever. 
I found Mr. Kemble's house a real " bachelor's hall," having 
no longer a lady to preside there. The glorious being who 
used to grace and gladden this little mansion with her presence 
is gone for ever ! I cannot express to you how dreary I have 
occasionally felt since I have been here. 

I give this further extract from the same letter, for its 
interesting allusion to the venerable Albert Gallatin, then 
long withdrawn from public^life : 

The day before I left the cottage I dined at the Sheldons', 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. Gallatin (the old people), who were on 
a visit there. Mr. George Jones was the only guest besides 
myself from the neighbourhood. We had a very cheerful 
. dinner. Mr. Gallatin was in fine spirits, and full of conver- 
sation.. He is upwards of eighty, yet has a.11 the activity and 
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clearness of mind and gaiety of spirits of a young man. How 
delightful it is to see sucli intellectual and joyous old age ; to 
see life running out clear and sparkling to the last drop I 
With such a blessed temperament, one would be content to 
linger and spin out the last thread of existence. 

From Kemble's, Mr. Irving proceeded to visit his friend, 
Henry Brevoort, who had taken the old Beverley House 
in the Highlands, which formerly belonged to the family 
of the Eobinsons, and was associated with the history of 
the Arnold treason. It was distant about five miles from 
the residence of Gouverneur Kemble. It was while 
here that he was unexpectedly tempted into an excursion, 
of which he gives some description in the extract which 
follows : 

To Mrs. Van Wart, Birmingham, 

.Honesdale, August 1, 1841, 
My deab Sisteb, 

I write from among the mountains in the upper part of 

Pennsylvania, from a pretty village which has recently sprung 

into existence as the deposit of a great coal region, and which 

is called after our friend Philip Hone, who was extremely 

efficient in directing enterpiise into this quarter, I came 

here along the Delaware and Hudson Canal, which extends 

from the Hudson Eiver near the Catskill Mountains, upwards 

of a hundred miles into the interior, traversing some of the 

most beautiful parts (as to scenery) of the State of New York, 

and penetrating the State of Pennsylvania. I accompanied 

the directors of the Delaware and Hudson Canal in their 

annual visit of examination. Among the directors are Philip 

Hone and my friend Brevoort. I do not know when I have 

made a more gratifying excursion with respect to natural 

scenery, or more interesting from the stupendous works of art. 

The canal is laid a great part of the way along romantic 

valleys, watered by the Eondout, the Lackawaxen, &c. For 
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many miles it is built up along the face of perpendicular 
precipices, rising into stupendous cliffs with overhanging 
forests, or strutting out into vast promontories ; while on the 
other side you look down upon the Delaware, foaming and 
roaring below you at the foot of an immense wall or embank^' 
ment which supports the canal. 

Altogether it is one of the most daring undertakings I have 
ever witnessed, to carry an artificial river over rocky moun- 
tains, and up the most savage and almost impracticable 
defiles ; and all this, too, has been achieved by the funds of an 
association composed of a handful of individuals. For upwards 
of ninety miles I went through a constant succession of 
scenery that would have been famous had it existed in any 
part of Europe; the Catskill Mountains to the north, the 
Shawangunk Mountains to the south, and between them 
lovely valleys, with the most luxuriant woodlands and pic- 
turesque streams. All this is a region about which I had 
heard nothing — a region entirely unknown to fame ; but so it 
is in our country. We have some main routes for the fashion- 
able traveller, along which he is hurried in steamboats and 
railroad cars ; while on every side extend regions of beauty, 
{tbout which he hears and knows nothing. Some of the most 
enchanting scenes I have beheld since my return to the 
United States, have been in out-of-the-way places, into which 
I have been accidentally led. 

A letter to Mrs. Storrovv, dated Sunnyside, September 
1st, more than three weeks after his return, shows that 
he did not gain in health by the exposures of this wild 
expedition into the mining regions : 

Sunnyside Cottage, September 1, 1841, 
Mt deab Sabah, 

Your mother, I believe, has ^iven you, in her letter, a 
daily bulletin of my health during my recent malady ; finding 
myself, however, fairly emerged out of the " dark valley," I 
hasten to give you, under my own hand, assurance of my 
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returning health. I have indeed received a lesson which 
will cure me hereafter of that heedless confidence in my con- 
stitution, which made me think myself proof against heat or 
cold, wind or rain, and rendered me regardless of every 
exposure. I believe the last day of my tour to the coal 
region, where, for the sake of sefeing the mountain scenery, 
I sat from morning till night beside the driver, exposed to 
the intense heat of the sun, after my system had been de- 
ranged by previous fjsitigues and exposures, gave the effectual 
blow to my health. 

I returned home completely out of order, and in the course 
of three or four days my indisposition terminated in a violent 
fever. I have never known before what a real fever was ; 
indeed, my health has been so imiformly good, that I have 
scarcely ever had a serious malady of any kind. Perhaps this 
may have made my actual illness appear the more severe to me. 
At times, when I lay panting with fever, my whole frame in 
a state of indescribable irritability, my mind at intervals 
wild with delirium, it seemed to me as if I could not exist 
under it — ^as if the fever must seize upon my brain, deprive 
me of my senses, and hurry me out of existence. But how 
can I express myself in sufficient terms of affectionate gratitude 
for the tenderness, the watchful, the devoted, the unwearied 
tenderness with which I have been treated. 

It is almost worth being ill to experience such tenderness. 
I used to look forward with doubt and distrust to the tinae 
when, through age and infirmity, I might be unable to take 
care of myself, and, having no child of my own to cherish and 
bear with me, I might become an irksome burden upon 
others. I have no longer such apprehension. I feel that 
I have affectionate, tender-hearted beings about me, that 
would be to me like children, and love and cherish me the 
more for my very infirmities. Thank God, my malady has 
passed away, and I begin to be myself again. Yesterday, for 
the first time, I drove out in the carriage with your mother 
and Julia (Sanders' wife). We had a lovely drive past Mr. 
Constant's, through the new xoad to the Sawmill Eiver, and 
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up that delightful valley and by the Dobbe* Ferry road home. 
Oh I how beautiful everything looked I my heart was full of 
love and gratitude and enjoyment. 

This morning opens bright and exhilarating; a pure, 
bracing north-west wind has made the air light and elastic, and 
seems to give new vigour to my frame. I feel in the happiest 
of moods, and my happy feelings are reflected from every 
affectionate countenance around me. It is the fifth anniver- 
sary of our taking up our residence at the dear little cottage, 
which has proved such a happy home to us all. 

His brother Ebenezer had now become a member of the 
domestic circle of Sunnyside, which was henceforth to be 
bis permanent home, his growing deafness and advancing 
years disqualifying him for further active occupation in 
the city. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

EXTEtACTS OF LBTTEBS TO MBS. 8T0BR0W — ANNIYEBSABY OF THB 
ST. NICHOLAS SOCIETY — THE *LIPE OF WASHINGTON' BEGUN — AP- 
POINTED MINISTEB TO SPAIN — SBCBETABIBS OP LEGATION — JOSEPH 
G. COGSWELL — ALEXANDEB HAMILTON — THE DICKENS DINNEB — 
LETTEB FBOM **BOZ" — F.MBABKATION AND FABEWELL. 

In a communication to Mrs. Storrow, of October 29th9 Mr. 
Irving writes: 

What do you think ?— Dickens is actually coming to America. 
He has engaged passage for himself and his wife in the steam- 
packet for Boston for the 4th of January next. He says: 
" I look forward to shaking hands with you with an interest 
I cannot (and I would not if I could) describe. Tou can 
imagine, I dare say, something of the feelings with which I 
look forward to beings in America. I can hardly believe I am 
coming." 

Three weeks later, November lOth, he thus apologizes 
for the somewhat desponding vein of a recent letter ; 

I have written you rather a gloomy letter lately, and am 
Sony for it ; but for a time I was depressed in spirit by a con* 
currence of uncomfortable circumstances. I have always had 
a principle of reaction in my nature, however, which I am 
happy to find is not extinguished. I have taken pen in hand, 
and have been writing steadily for some weeks past. I do 
not know that what I have written will be of a nature to 
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oommand mucli popularity or oirculation, nor do I think I 
shall offer it soon to the press ; but the manner in which I 
haye executed it satisfies me that I have '* good work in me 
yet," and I am determined to keep on until I have fairly worked 
it out. The effect, too, has been immediate on my spirits. 
The moment I finish the work I am busied upon, I shall throW 
it aside and commence something else. If I continue in 
health and good spirits, I shall soon have a little capital Ijiug 
by me in manuscript. 

On the Ist of December he writes to his niece in Paris : 

I have been about a week in town, and begin to long most 
heartily after the cottage, where, if nothing occurs impera- 
tively to call me away, I shall remain through the winter, 
hard at work, that I may once more get a little ahead of the 
world, and cast dull care behind me. 

On the 7th of the same month he writes : 

I have stayed until to-day, to be present at the anniversary 
of the St. Nicholas Society, which went off yesterday in great 
style. The dinner was more numerously attended than on 
any former occasion. We had Lord Morpeth there, who of 
late has been the universal guest. He made a very neat 
speech on the occasion. My health was drunk in the course 
of the evening, and I was absolutely hurried upon my legs to 
make a ^eech, but, agitated and abashed as usual, and over- 
come by the prolonged and deafening testimonials of good 
will, I blundered through' two or three indistinct sentences, 
and sat down amidst thundering applause. I never shall 
figure as an orator. 

Towards the close of the same month he again expresses 
regret at the boding vein, so unusual in him, of some of 
his late letters : 

I have written you two or three very uncomfortable letters 
lately, and am sorry for it ; but I was discouraged by evils 
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that seemed thickening around me, and felt doubtful whether 
I still retained mental force and buoyancy sufficient to cope 
with them. Thank God, the very pressure of affairs has pro- 
duced reaction ; a stout heart, 'not yet worn out, has rallied 
up to the emergency, and I am now in a complete state of 
literary activity. I shall keep on without flagging or flinch- 
ing, as long as health and good spirits are continued to me« 
Never did I feel the value of life and health more than at this 
moment, and never did I take a deeper interest in existence. 
I believe it is good for man to be thus roused to new exertion 
(even though by the stimulus of adverse circumstances), when 
the game of life would otherwise be growing tedious and 
uninteresting. 

Tell Mr. StoiTOw I have received the books which he was 
so kind as to procure for me. They are very rare works, not 
to be met with in this country, but indispensable to a work 
which I have in contemplation. 

I am now so much engrossed by my literary avocations, 
that I shall not be able to write to you as often or as circum- 
stantially as before ; but you know the reason, and I am sure 
will not complain. 

The work he had in contemplation was his 'Life of 
Washington/ upon which he had actually commenced and 
got fairly under way, when he received the appoiatment 
of i^Minister to Spain — an honour totally unsought tod 
unlooked for by himself and his friends. It was on the 
10th of February, in the city of New York, where he had 
been passing the winter, that he first heard of his nomi- 
nation. " Washington Irving," said Daniel Webster, the 
distinguished Secretary of State, when he supposed a 
suflScient time had elapsed for him to have received the 
tidings of his nomination, *' Washington Irving is now the 
most astonished man in the city of New York." I saw 
him at my oflSce within an hour after he had received the 
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news, and he had not yet got oyer the surprise and excite- 
ment of this unexpected event. Yet, as he paced up and 
down, revolving the prospect of a separation from home 
and home scenes, he appeared less impressed with the 
distinction conferred, than alive to the pain of such an 
exile. "It is hard — ^very hard," he half murmured to 
himself, Half said to me; "yet," he added, whimsically 
enough, being struck with the seeming absurdity of such a 
view, " I must try to bear it. Qod tempera the wind to the 
shorn lamb.*' 

At a later period, and in a different mood, he spoke of 
this appointment to me as " the crowning honour of his 
life ;" yet I am persuaded he would have declined it, but 
for a confident belief that a diplomatic residence at Madrid 
need work no interruption to his * Life of Washington,' the 
literary task upon which he had now set his heart. 

The following letter was written after he had been dubi- 
ously balancing the pros and cons for a time in my presence, 
and had concluded by a determination to accept. It is 
addressed to his brother Ebenezer at Sunnyside, now, as 
we have seen, his home : 

Mt deae Beotheb, New York. Feb. 10. 1842. 

I have been astounded, this morning, by the intelligence 
of my having been nominated to the Senate as Minister to 
Spain. The nomination, I presmne, will be confirmed. 
Nothing was ever more unexpected. It was perfectly un- 
solicited. 

I have determined to accept. Indeed, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case^I conld not do otherwise. It will be 
a severe trial to absent myself for a time from dear little 
Sunnyside ; but I shall return to it better enabled to carry it 
on comfortably. 
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In the following unofficial letter from Mr. Webster, we 
find that the appointment had taken place : 

Wai*hingtx)n, Feb. 14, 1842. 
Mt dkab Sir, 

You will have heard of your nomination and appointment 
as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Madrid. I assure you it gives me pleasure to have 
been instrumental in calling you to so distinguished a post in 
the public service. If a gentleman of more merit and higher 
qualifications had presented himself, great as is my personal 
regard for you, I should have yielded it to higher con^- 
siderations. 

The time of your departure from this country will be left 
to your own convenience. We have some confidential sub- 
jects, depending between the United States and Spain, in 
regard to which it would be well that you would confer with 
the Department, before you repair to your post. 

I am, truly and cordially, yours, 

Daniel Webster. 

The suggestion of this appointment, however readily it 
may have been adopted by the President, John Tyler, 
originated with Mr, Webster, who, in the first month of 
his Secretaryship, had been agitating Mr. Irving's name 
for a diplomatic post. The sudden death of the Presi- 
dent, General Harrison, very probably effected a change 
in his views at that time, but his purpose would seem, 
jfrom this evidence, to have remained. Mr. Irving's old 
friend, William C. Preston, then a Senator of the United 
States from South Carolina, is also linked in this testi- 
monial. " I have rarely performed," writes that gentleman 
in a letter to Gouvemeur Kemble how before me, dated 
February 18th, " an official duty with more pleasure than 
that of reporting Irving from the Committee of Foreign 
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Belations^ and moying his confirmation. Such things 
make pleasant little green spots amid our wearisome 
pitching and tossing here. It was very gratifying, the 
cordial feeling manifested on both sides of the Senate. 
This was a very good thing on the part of Webster, and 
makes me sorry to see him so bedeyilled by the Whigs, 
the Democrats, and the duns.'' 

Nothing could be more gratifying, writes Washington to 
his brother, February 16th, than the manner in which this 
appointment has been made. It was suggested by Mr. 
Webster to the President, immediately adopted by him, 
heartily concurred in by all the Cabinet, and confiimed in 
the Senate almost by acclamation. When it was mentioned, 
Mr. Clay, who has opposed almost all the other nominations, 
exclaimed : '* Ah, this is a nomination everybody will concur 
in. If the President would send us such names as this, we 
should never have any difficulty." What has still more 
enhanced the gratification of this signal honour, is the unani- 
mous applause with which it is greeted by the public. The 
only drawback upon all this is the hard trial of tearing 
myself away from dear little Sunnyside. This has harassed 
me more than I can express ; but I begin to reconcile myself 
to it, as it will be but a temporary absence. 

To the same brother, now entered upon his. sixty-sixth 
year, he writes the next day : 

I now abandon the care of the place entirely to you. You 
will find, in my little library, books about gardening, farm- 
ing, poultry, &c., by which to direct yourself. The manage- 
ment of the place will give you healthful and cheerful occu- 
pation, and will be as much occupation as you want. So 
content yourself at Sunnyside, and never think of seeking 
any other ** berth " for the rest of your days. Try if you 
cannot beat me at farming and gardening. I shall be able to 
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bestow a little more money on the place now, to put it in 
good heart and good order. 

Tell the girltj they must not repine at my going away for a 
time, but must cheer me off with pleasant faces. The parting 
from Sunnyside will be hard for me, and must be rendered aa 
cheerful as possible. I shall apply myself steadily and 
vigorously to my pen, which I shall be able to do at Madrid^ 
where there are few things to distract one's attention, and in 
a little while I shall amass a new literary capital. I shall 
therefore return to Sunnyside with money in both pockets, 
be able to '' bum the candle at both ends," and to put up as 
many weathercocks as I please. 

The foUowiDg is his letter of acceptance : 

Hie Hon. Daniel Webster^ Secretary' of Stale, Washington, 

New York, February 18, 1842. 
Sir, 

I accept, with no common feelings of pride and gratitude, 
the honourable post offered me by the Government, of Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Spain. It 
will take some little time for me to arrange my affairs pre- 
paratory to so sudden and unexpected a change of position 
and pursuits, but I trust to be ready to depart early in April,*^ 
previous to which, time I will visit Washington, to receive 
my instructions. 

1 am. Sir, very respectfully youra, 

Washington Irving. 

Previous to the date of this formal acceptance, Mr. 
Irving had intimated a desire to have Mr. Joseph Q-. 
Cogswell appointed as Secretary of the Legation. " He 
is a gentleman," he \^rrote, " with whom I am on terms of 
confidential intimacy, and I know no one, who, by his 
various acquirements, his prompt sagacity, his knowledge 
of the world, his habits of business, and his obliging dis* 
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position, is so calculated to give me that counsel, aid, and 
companionship so important in Madrid, where a stranger 
is more isolated than in any other capital of Europe." 

It was an object of great solicitude to him to get the 
right person for this important and confidential relation ; 
but just as he had succeeded in procuring the appointment 
for Cogswell, Mr. John Jacob Astor, finding that he was 
likely to lose the invaluable services of this gentleman in 
organizing the Astor Library, made him librarian of that 
embryo institution ; and Mr. Irving, unwilling to stand in 
the way of a selection so admirable and of so much public 
importance, set about procuring the appointment of another 
in his place. His personal comfort and happiness were 
somewhat at stake in this matter, and it was a L'ttle 
doubtful whether he could get his inclinations consulted 
in another choice. He was most fortunate, however, in 
accomplishing the appointment of Alexander Hamilton, 
jun., for the post; though not without some political 
scruples on the part of Mr. Tyler, which were finally 
yielded to a conviction of his fitness for the place, and a 
disposition to oblige the newly-appointed Minister. 
• On the eve of his departure. President Tyler wrote him 
that he was most happy to say the diflSculties in the way 
of Mr. Hamilton's nomination as his Secretary of Lega- 
tion had been removed, and that his name would imme- 
diately be sent up to the Senate. " I am sorry," writes 
afterwards the eloquent Hugh S. Legar^, " Cogswell does 
not go with you, but this appointment of his successor 
makes all possible amends, especially as the motive of his 
remaining is, with a view both to the public and to him- 
self,, of so much importance." His wishes, in fact, could 
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not have been better accommodated than by this appoint^ 
ment of Hamilton, and his satisfaction was the greater 
that he was the son of a fiiend and near neighbour. " It 
will be like taking a bit of home with me," said Mr. Irving 
to the mother of the youthful Secretary. 

Taking no lady with him to preside over his bachelor 
establishment at Madrid, his Secretary of Legation and 
two young gentlemen, Hector Ames, a son of Barrett 
Ames, of the City of New York, and J. Carson Brevoort, a 
son of his old friend, Henry Brevoort, would comprise his 
diplomatic family — the two last as attaches. 

It was just when Mr. Irving had received the appoint* 
ment of Minister to Spain, that Charles Dickens, the 
renowned author, made his first appearance in New York, 
having arrived shortly before at Boston. 

The genial and lamented Felton, at this date Professor, 
afterward President of Harvard University, was visiting 
New York at the same time; and, after the death of 
Mr. Irving, in his remarks before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, in paying his tribute to his memory, 
gives the following delightfully characteristic picture of 
their intercourse at that period : — 

The time when I saw the most of Mr. Irving, was the 
winter of 1842, during the visit of Charles Dickens in New 
York. I had known this already distinguished writer in 
Boston and Cambridge, and while passing some weeks with 
my dear and lamented friend, Albert Sumner. I renewed my 
acquaintance with Mr. Dickens, often meeting him in the 
brilliant society which then made New York a most agree- 
able resort. Halleck, Bryant, Washington Irving, Davis, 
and others scarcely less attractive by their genius, wit, and 
social graces, constituted a circle not to be surpassed any- 
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where in the world. I passed much of the time with Mr. 
Irving and jlir. Dickens ; and it was delightful to witsieas the 
cordial iiitercourse of the young man, in the flush and glory 
of his fervent genius, and his elder compeer, then in ^e 
assured possession of immortal renown. Dickens said, in his 
frank, hearty manner, that from his childhood he had known 
the works of Irving.; and that, before he thought of coming 
to this country, he had. received a letter from him, expressing 
the delight he felt in reading the Story of Little Nell.; and 
from that day they had shaken hands oAUoffrapkicaUy serosa 
the Atlantic. Great and varied as was the genius af Mr. 
Irving, there was one thing he shrank with a comical terror 
from attempting, and that was a dinner speech. 

A great dinner, however, was to be given to Mr. Dickens in 
New York, as one had already been given in Boston ; and it 
was evident to all that no man but Washington Irving could be 
thought of to preside. With all his dread of making a apeeeh, 
he was obliged to obey the universal call, and to acc^ the 
painful pre-eminence. I saw him daily during the initerval of 
preparation, either at the lodgings of Dickens, or at dinner or 
evening parties. I hope I showed no want of sympathy 
with his forebodings, but I could not help being amused 
with the tragi-comical distress which the thought of that 
approaching dinner had caused him. His pleasant humour 
mingled with the real dread, and played with the whimsical 
horrors of his own position with an irresistible drollery. 
Whenever it was alluded to, his invariable answer was, ** I 
shall certainly break down !" uttered in a half-melancholy 
tone, the ludicrous effect of which it is impossible to describe. 
He was haunted, as if by a nightmare ; and I could only com- 
pare his dismay to that of Mr. Pickwick, who was so alarmed 
at the prospect of leading about that ** dreadful horse " all day. 
At length the long-expected evening arrived ; a company of 
the most eminent persons, from all the professions and every 
walk of life, were assembled, and Mr. Irving took the chair. 
I had gladly accepted an invitation, making it, however, a 
condition that I should not be called upon to speak — a thing 
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I then dreaded quite as muoli as Mr. Irving himself. Tlie 
direfal compulsions of life have since helped me to overcome, 
in some measure, the post-prandial fright. Under the circum- 
stances — an invited guest, with no impending speech — ^I sat 
calmly, and watched with interest the imposing scene. I had 
the honour to be placed next but one to Mr. Irving, eoid the 
great pleasure of sharing in his conversation. He had brought 
the manuscript of his speech, and laid it under his plate. '* I 
shall certainly break down," he repeated over and over again. 
At last the moment arrived. Mr. Irving rose, and was 
received with deafening and long-continued applause, which 
by no means lessened his apprehension. He began in his 
pleasant voice; got through two or three sentences pretty 
easily, but in the next hesitated; and, after one or two 
attempts to go on, gave it up, with a graceful allusion to the 
tournament, and the troops of knights all armed and eager 
for the fray ; and ended with the toast, ^^ Charles Dickens, 
the guest of the nation." " There!" said he, as he resumed 
his seat under i repetition of the applause which had saluted 
his rising ; '* there I I told you I should break down, and I've 
done it." 

There certainly never was made a shorter after-dinner 
speech; I doubt if there ever was a more successful one. 
The manuscript seemed to be a dozen or twenty pages long, 
but the printed speech was not as many lines. I suppose 
that manuscript may be still in existence ; and if so, I wish 
it might be published.* Mr. Irving often spoke with a good- 
humoured envy of the felicity with which Dickens always 
acquitted himself on such occfisions. 

The following letter is addressed to his brother from 
Washington, where he and " Boz " had gone shortly after 
the Picliiens dinner : 

* The manuscript, which consisted, no doubts, only of notes or hints, 
was probably destroyed at the time. — Ed. 
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To Ebenezer Irving^ 

Washington, March 16, 1842. 
My dear Brother, 

« My reception in Washington, by all persons and parties, 

has been of the most gratifying kind. The Government 

seems disposed to grant me every indulgence as to the time 

and mode of my embarkation, my route, <fco. I shall remain 

here until some time in the early part of next week, to read 

the correspondence and documents connected with my mission, 

and to make myself acquainted with the affairs of the legation, 

after which I shall return home to make my final preparations 

for departure. 

I dined with Mr. Granger yesterday ; Mr. Webster to-day ; 

I dine to-morrow with Mr. Preston, of the Senate ; the next 

day with the President, and on Saturday with Mr. Tayloe ; so 

you see I am launched in a complete round of dissipation. 

Last evening I was at the President's levee — a prodigious 

crowd. I set out to walk, with Julia Sanders on my arm, but 

was penned up against the wall, and for an hour had to stand 

shaking hands with man, woman, and child from all parts of 

the Union, who took a notion to lionize me. I thought I had 

become so old a story b& to be past all such bozzing, but they 

seem to think me brought out in a new edition at Washington. 

March 17th he resumes : 

I have nearly finished my business here. I have read all 
the correspondence and documents of importance connected 
with my mission, and had private conversations with the 
Secretary of State. I have received my letter of credit on the 
Bothschilds, London, for my salary, which, I find, commences 
from the date of my commission — 10th of February last. I 
shall receive a draft for my outfit on Tuesday next. I intend 
paying a visit to Mount Vernon on Monday, and hope to leave 
this for Baltimore on Tuesday afternoon. As I shall stop in 
Philadelphia to see my booksellers, I shall not reach New 
York until towards the end of the week. I still shall endeavour 
to make all my arrangements so as to sail in the Liverpool 
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packet ou the 7th April, as I am anxious to get out to Europe 
early enough to have a portion of the fine season for travelling. 
Yesterday I dined at the President's, and had a veiy plea- 
sant dinner. Mr. Tyler has all the air of a very good-hearted, 
fine-tempered man, and I have experienced the most cordial 
reception from him. I sat next to his daughter-in-law, a 
daughter of my early friend, Mary Fairlie, and we had much 
interesting conversation about her mother, among whose 
papers she had found many of my letters during the time 
that, in our young days, we kept up an amusing correspondence. 

In the following, we have a further glimpse of Boz and 
Diedrich : 



Charles Dickens to Wcufhingtcn Irving, 

Washington, Monday ailemoon, 
March 21, 1842. 
My dear Irving, 

We passed through — literally passed through— this 'place 
again to-day. I did not come to see you, for I really have not 
the heart to say '* good-bye " again, and felt more than I can 
tell you when we shook hands last Wednesday. 

You will not be at Baltimore, I fear? I thought, at the 
time, that you only said you might be there, to make our 
parting the gayer. 

Wherever you go, God bless you I What pleasure I have 
had in seeing and talking with you, I will not attempt to say. 
I shall never forget it as long as I live. What would I give, 
if we could have but a quiet week together ! Spain is a lazy 
place, and its climate an indplent one. But if you have ever 
leisure under its sunny skies, to think of a man who loves 
you, and holds communion with your spirit oftener, perhaps, 
than any other person alive — leisure from listlessness, I mean 
— and will write to me in London, you will give me an in- 
expressible amount of pleasure. 

Your affectionate Friend, 

Charles Diceeiib. 
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The following letter jfrom Henry Clay has reference to 
the nomination of Alexander Hamilton as Secretary of 
Legation, some difficulties) as before hinted^ having been 
interposed in the way of his appointment, which were not 
removed until the 7th of April, when his name wa& sent 
into the Senate, and immediately confirn:ied. I introduce 
the brief epistle of this eloquent and illustrious man for- 
ike genial tone of its closing paragraph : 

Washington, March 29, 1842. 
My dear Sm^ 

1 received your favour, and, should I be in the Senate when 

ihe nomination to which it refers shall be acted upon, your 

wishes ajce sufficient to command my vote. 

Take with you, my dear sir, the fervent wishes of oner 

whose sentiments of regard have, remained unabated duringt 

twenty-eight years,, for your success in your public mission,, 

and fox increased fame in your literary pursuits. 

X am:,, truly and fJEuthfiilly, 

Your Friend and obedient Servant, 

H. Ciux\ 

Philip Hone, who presents Mr. Irving with the follow- 
ing invitation to a public dinner on. the eve of his de^ 
parture, was an old friend and his next-door neighbour, in 
their boyhood, and had served the city, at one period^ 
with great accepttoce, as its^ Mayor : 

Friday, April 1, 1842. 
My dear Irving, 

The pleasant duty is assigned to- me of handing you the 

enolosed ; and I am directed to request you will comnHmioate* 

youranftwer (which it is hoped will be &YOurable)>to, 

Dear Sir, 

Your obedient Servant and sincere Friend, 
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« 

The letter of invitation which follows, is signed by some 
of the moat honoured names in New York, without distinc- 
tion of party, and is worth giving as a testimony that his 
appoinCt was regarded ^ ^tuitous and natinal, and 
not in return for claims of a political nature. Among the 
signers are William Oullen Bryant^ Charles King, Gulian 
C. Yerplancky William Kent, Daniel Lord, Samuel B. 
Buggies, Thomas J. Oakley, Samuel Jones, Charles 
Augustus Davis. 

New York, Marcli 29, 1842. 
BeabSib, 

It. is now nearly ten years since a number of the citizens of 
New York, prompted by personal affection, and an honest 
pride in the high literary character of their townsman, assem- 
bled at the festive board to welcome your return from Emx>pe ; 
to renew with you the recollection of former days of pleasant 
intercourse, and to participate in the rich stores of informa- 
tion, the fruits of your sojourn of seventeen years in foreign 
parts. 

An occasion now occurs to repeat this " feast of reason," 
which dwells so pleasantly on the memory of many of us. 
You have been appointed, in a manner alike honourable to the 
Government and yourself, unassisted by intrigue, and un- 
pledged to party, the nation's representative at the Court of 
Spain — a station which seems to be universally conceded 
as your peculiar right. You have studied the language of 
that interesting country, searched her archives, embellished 
her stoiy, and made her literature fainiliar to your country- 
men. 

Understanding that your departure is nigh at hand, we are 
desirous to give you a '^ God-speed " upon your honourable 
mission,, to convince you that the hearts of your ** brethren and 
friends " here in your native city beat warmly as ever towards 
you, and that their pride in your literary £Etme has suffered no 
abatement. With this view we offer ourselves, as the re- 
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presentatiyes of a large number of yonr fellow-citizens, to 
invite you, most affectionately, to dine with them previous 
to your departure for Spain, on any day most convenient to 
yourself. 

We are, dear sir, with respect and affection, your fnends 
and townsmen, 

Philip Hone, &o. 

The reply was as follows : 

To Mir. Philip H<me. 

New York, April 4, 1842. 
My dxab Hone, 

I have just received your kind note of the 1st inst., enclos- 
ing an invitation, signed by a number of my townsmen, to 
partake of a public dinner, as a &rewell expression of their 
regard prior to my departure for Spain. 

I cacnnot but remember' with deep sensibility a similar tes- 
timonial of their good-will with which I was surprised and 
overpowered ten years since, on my return home from so long 
an absence that I had almost feared it had alienated me from 
their affection ; and it is a proud gratification to me to find 
that after ten years of familiar intercourse, the scone gocjd- 
will still appears to be exhibited. Indeed the manifestations 
of public regard have thickened upon me rather than declined 
with the lapse of years. And when I have made up my mind 
to find myself naturally waning in popular favour, and right- 
fully giving place to younger and fresher condidates, I am 
surprised by new marks of popular esteem and national con- 
fidence, surpassing all that have gone before. Thus have I 
continually been paid, and overpaid, and paid again for all 
the little good I may have effected in my somewhat negligent 

and fortuitous career, until, at times, I feel as if, in acquiescing 
in such over-measured rewards, I am tacitly pocketing what is 

not due to ibe. 

In the present iustanoe that shall not be the case. Indeed, 

the nature of my preparations, on the eve of departure for a 

post of important and untried responsibility, leaves me neither 
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&e leisure nor tbe frame of mind neoeasaty to participate in 

ameh a festivity as is proposed ; but I beg jou to assure my 

townsmen that, while I excuse myself from accepting* their 

proffered banquet, I will treasure up in my heart of hearts the 

cordial '* farewell*' intended by it, as one of the dearest of the 

many testimonials of regard received by me from my native 

place. 

To you, my good friend, who have known me ** from my 

childhood on," accept my thanks for the kind expressions with 

which you have accompanied this invitation, and my sincere 

wish that, should I live once more to return to my native 

land, I may find you in the full enjoyment of health and 

prosperity. 

Yours, very faithfully, 

Washut GTOK Ibvutg. 

Seven days later, when his departure was close at hand, 
he addressed the following letter to his niece, Sarah 
Irving, at his cottage : 

New York, April 7, 1842. 

Mr DBAB StiBAH, 

I have given Pierre M. Irving a ftdl power of attorney to 
aot in my name, and have made arrangements with him for 
the conduct of my pecuniary affairs. 

And now, my dear, good little girl, God Mess you ! You 
have been like a dai^hter, and an affectionate one, to me, and 
so have all your sisters ; and have, by your kind attentiona^ 
made the years I have lived among you one of the hi^piesi 
portions of my life. In a little while we shall come together 
again, I trust, and then we will have merry times at sweet 
little Sunnyside. 

With my love to all the flock, 

Your affectionate Uncle, 

WAsmNGTOir iBvnra. 

On the 10th of April he embarked, with fine weather 
and a fair wind. 
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CHAPTER X. 

1C&* IBVIKa IN LONDON — LBVEB — BBCBPTION AT COUBT-^QUBEir TIO- 
TOBIA — PBINCE ALBERT'— MEETING OF OLD ACQDAINTANGB8 — BOCOBB 
— LESLIE — JAMES BANDINEL — MONASTIC SECLUSION IN WS6TMIN8TBB 
ABBEY — ANNIYEBSABY DINNEB OF THE LITEBABY FUND -r- HIS 
BTBUGGLE ABOUT GOING — EXTBACT FBOM MOOBE's DIABY ON THB 
SUBJECT — THE QUEEN's GBAND FANCY BALL — AT PABIS — A GUEST 
OF MBS. STOBBOW — PASSAGES FBOM LETTEBS TO SABAH IBVING AND 
MBS. PABIB — MB. CASS — LETTEB TO MB9. HENBY VAN WABT —LETTER 
TO MBS. PABIS — FB1SBENTMENT TO LOUIS PHILIPPE AND OTHSS 
MEMBEB8 OF THB BOYAL FAMILY AT NEUILLY — HI0 BECEFTION— 
FETE AT COLONieL THOBN'S — PASSAOBS OF LXTTBBS TO PIBRRB: 
M. IRVING AND WIFB. 

Tmr following letter to ln& sister, written at a scanty 
moment snatched from amidst the hurry of various occu- 
pations, gires the first tidings of his arrival in Kngland,. 
where the members of the family at Bbrminghamy from 
whom he had inow been sepa^rated ten years, were Iboking 
forward-with impatience to a meeting : 

To Mrs. Paris, ai Tarrytoum, 

London,, M&y 3^ 1842. 

Mt DBAS SiSTXB, 

I have arrived in England before' my ^tp, and in London 
before visiting Birmingham ; asbd these are^ the cireaffistaneseft 
of the case : We had a &iv wind and fine voyage until w» 
made the Irish coast, when the wind came ahead. After beat- 
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ing for a day or two in the Channel, with the prospect of pass- 
ing several more days on shipboard, a steam-packet hove in 
sight. A signal brought it within hail. It was bonnd from 
Cork for Bristol, where it would arrive on the following day. 
Several of my fellow-passengers and myself, therefore, got on 
board, and were landed on the following day (April 30th) at 
Bristol. We landed after dark, and the next morning I set 
off in the railroad cars for London. These railroads have 
altered the whole style and course of travelling in England. 
You fly through the country rather than ride. We were about 
four hours travelling a distance of one hundred miles ; and 
such admirable vehicles I I sat as comfortably cushioned and 
accommodated as in my old Voltaire chair at the cottage. 
The railroads, too, are so well finished, that you experience 
none of the jarring and vibration that are felt in ours. In 
this way we were whirled through a succession of enchanting 
scenery, in all the freshness of spring; the weather was 
lovely, and the sunshine worthy of our own country. 

I had intended merely to touch in London, and proceed by 
railroad to Birmingham, which is now but a five-hours' journey 
from the metropolis. I found, however, once here, it was im- 
possible to get away as readily as I had supposed. I waited 
on our Minister, Mr. Edward Everett, and had some matters 
to arrange with him, and understood that it would be proper 
for me to appear at the levee, and be presented to the Queen on 
Wednesday morning (to-morrow). Then I bad to order some 
addition to my diplomatic uniform for the occasion — to get 
clothes, &c., &o. It worries me extremely to be thus detained 
from seeing sister Sarah, and I fear she will be grieved at my 
delay. I shall endeavour to break away from town the day 
after to-morrow, and put off all further business and arrange- 
ments until my return. In fact, I am not in mood and trim 
to enter upon the bustle and agitation of public life. The 
hurried transitions of the latter part of my voyage, and of my 
arrival, have excited me too much. I arrived here flushed, 
and heated, and agitated, and since that have experienced 
something of depression. I have avoided making any calls 
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that miglit involye mie in engagements, and have felt a sin- 
gular relnctance to commit myself once more to the current 
of society and the turmoil of the world. Howeyer, all this 
will pass away. When I have made my visit to Birmingham, 
I will come back and plunge into the stream, and trust to the 
buoyancy and activity of my spirit to enable me once more to 
buffet with the waves. I find that, by getting on board the 
steamer, and landing at Bristol, I escaped the bother of a 
public dinner which they were prepared to offer me at Liver- 
pool. This is a great comfort. I question whether I shall 
get away from England until towards the end of the month ; 
and then I shall hurry on to Paris, where I expect to be 
joined by Mr. Hamilton. 

To Mrs. Paris', at Tarnftawn. 

The Shrubbery, May 7, 1842. 
Mt dear Sister, 

I wrote you a hasty scrawl, a few days since, from London. 
I was detained in town three or four days by business, and 
then set off for Birmingham, where I arrived in about five 
hours by railroad, travelling without the least &tigue. My 
meeting with our dear sister was, as you may suppose, most 
affecting. 

While I was in London I attended the levee, to be pre- 
sented. I know the great interest you take in the young 
Queen, and that you will expect some accoimt of her. She is 
certainly quite low in stature, but well formed and well 
rounded. Her countenance, though not decidedly handsome, 
is agreeable and intelligent. 'Her eyes light blue, with light 
eyelashes ; and her mouth generally a little open, so that yon 
can see her teeth. She acquits herself in her receptions with 
great grace, and even with dignity. Prince Albert stood 
beside her— -a tall, elegantly-formed young man, with a hand- 
some, prepossessing countenance. He is said to be frank, 
manly, intelligent, and accomplished ; to be fond of his little 
wife, who, in turn, is strongly attached to him. It is rare to 
see such a union of pure affection on a throne. 
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. I experienced a very kind reoeption at court; was warmljr 
welcomed by many members of the diplomatic corps, thongk 
most of them were strangers to me ; but I met several of my 
old acquaintances among the ministers — ^Lord Aberdeen, Sir 
Bobert Peel, &c. — who were very cordial in their recognitions, 
and seemed to be in high good-humour at having, themselves, 
got once more into o£Qce. 

Among the most gratifying meetings with old friends dux* 
ing my brief sojoui-n in London, I must mention those with 
Mr. Bogers, and with Leslie. Mr. Hogers was quite affected 
on meeting with me (it was at a dinner party at our 
Minister's, Mr. Everett's). The old man took me in his arma 
quite in a paternal manner. He begins to show the marks of 
his advanced age, though he still goes out to parties, and is 
almost as much in* company as ever. Leslie is occupied in 
painting a picture of the Eoyal Christening. His picture of 
the Coronation has been the making of him. He has mor^ 
orders for paintings than he can execute. 

LUUe OloisterSy Westminster Ahbetgy May 9th. — I returned, to 
town on Saturday,, after passing two days in Birmingham^ in* 
tending to pay it another and a longer visit before I leave 
England. I am here ensconced in the very heart of this old 
monastic establishment, with an old fiiend who keeps 
bachelor's hall in one of the interior buildings connected 
with the Abbey. My host is Mr. James Bandinel, of the 
Foreign Office, with whom I became acquainted during mj; 
former diplomatic residence in London. He is a peculiar 
character ; a capital scholar, a man. variously and curxously 
informed, of great worth, kindness,, and hospitality. His 
quarters in the old Abbey are a perfect '' old curiosity shop," 
furnished with all kinds of antiquities and curiosities : quaint 
old furniture ; the walls hung with ancient aAinour ; weapons 
of all ages and countries ; curious pictures, &o. ; casesr and 
shelves of old books in every room. The* entrance to this 
singular and monkish nest is through the vaulted passages 
and the long arcades of the cloi&ters, over the tombstones 
(inserted in the pavements) of the ancient abbots, which. I 
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have mentioned in the ' Sketch Book/ and past that mnial 
monument with a marble figure reclining on it, which fright- 
ened Sarah so much that evening when she was brought to 
the Abbey unexpectedly by Mr. Storrow. I have repeatedly 
passed through these cloisters and by that monument at mid- 
night, on my way home from a party, and on one occasion the 
Abbey clock struck twelve just as I was passing. How 
strange it seems to me that I should thus be nestled quietly 
in the very heart of this old pile, that used to be so much the 
scene of my half -romantic, half-meditative haunts, during my 
scribbling days. It is like my sojourn in the halls of the 
Alhambra. Am I always to have my dreams turned into 
realities ? 

May ISih. — ^I have kept this letter by me several days, but 
have been unable to add a word, such is the hurry of engage- 
ments, visits, calls, notes, &c., in this overwhelming metro- 
polis. I have neither rest by day nor sleep by night, and am 
almost fagged out. 1 had hoped to enjoy some delightful 
quiet in this glorious seclusion in the heart of the cloisters, 
but the claims of the world follow me here, and keep me in 
continual agitation. Last Sunday, it is true, I had a delicious 
treat in hearing the cathedral service performed in a noble 
style, with the chants of the choir, and the accompaniment 
of the organ ; but besides this, I have seen nothing of the 
Abbey excepting to pass to and fro, by night and day, 
through the cloisters, making the vaults and monuments echo 
with my footsteps at midnight. 

I have not been able to call on many of my old friends, 
but have met some of them on public occasions. Many of the 
literary men I met at an anniversary dinner of the Literary 
Fund, at which Prince Albert presided. Here I sat beside 
my friend, Moore, the poet, who came to town to attend the 
dinner. He looks thinner than when I last saw him, and has 
the cares and troubles of the world thickening upon him as 
he advances in years. He has two sons ; both had commis- 
sions in the army. The youngest has recently returned 
home, broken in health and in danger of a consumption. The 
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elder, Tom, has been rather wild, and is on his return from 
India, having, for some unknown reason, sold his commission. 
The expenses of these two sons bear hard upon poor Moore, 
and he talks with some despondency of the likelihood of his 
having to come upon the Literary Fund for assistance. The 
Literary Fund dinner was very splendid, and there was much 
dull speaking from various distinguished characters. I had 
come to it with great reluctance, knowing that my health 
would be drunk ; and, though I had determined not to make 
a speech in reply, yet the very idea of being singled out, and 
obliged to get on my legs and return thanks, made me nervous 
throughout the evening. The flattering speech of Sir Bobert 
Inglis, by which the toast was preceded, and the very wann 
and prolonged cheering by which it was received, instead of 
relieving, contributed to agitate me, and I felt as if I would 
never attend a public dinner again, where I should have to 
undergo such a trial. 

There is an amusing description, in the Diary of 
Thomas Moore, of his endeavours to persuade Mr. Irving 
to be present at this annual dinner of the Literary Fund 
Society, which I am tempted to extract in this place, 
though, in so doing, I break off from the letter, to return 
to it, however, again : 

May lOtJi, — Started for town, leaving our dear boy some- 
what better. Found, with my usual good luck, a note from 
Murray, asking me to meet at dinner, to-day, the man of all 
others I wanted to shake hands with once more — Washington 
Irving. Called at Murray's, to say "Yes, yes,"' with all my 
heart. 

11/^. — Went to the Literary Fund Chambers to see what 
were the arrangements, and where I was to be seated, having, 
in a note to Blewitt, the Secretary, begged him to place me 
near some of my own personal friends. Found that I was to 
be seated between Hallam and Washington Irving. All 
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right. 674116-137, Irving had yesterday come to Murray's, 
with the determination, as I found, not to go to the dinner, 
and all begged of me to use my influence with him to change 
this resolution. But he told me his mind was made up on 
the point ; that the drinking his health, and the speech he 
would have to make in return, were more than he durst 
encounter ; that he had broken down at the Dickens dinner 
(of which he was chairman) in America, and obliged to stop 
short in the middle of his oration, which made him resolve 
not to encounter another such accident. In vain did I repre- 
sent to him that a few words would be quite sufiGicient in re- 
turning thanks. "That Dickens dinner," which he always 
pronounced with strong emphasis, hammering all the time 
with his right arm, more suo, " that Dickens dinner " still 
haunted his imagination, and I almost gave up all hope of 
persuading him. At last I said to him, " Well, now, listen 
to me a moment. If you really wish to distinguish yourself, 
it is by saying the fewest possible words that you will effect 
it. The great fault with all the speakers, myself among the 
number, will be our saying too much. But if you content 
yourself with merely saying that you feel most deeply the 
cordial reception you have met with, and have great pleasure 
in drinking their healths in return, the very simplicity of the 
address will be more effective, from such a man, than all the 
stammered-out rigmaroles that the rest of the speechifiers will 
vent." This suggestion seemed to touch him ; and so there I 
left him, feeling pretty sure that I had carried my point. It 
is very odd, that while some of the shallowest fellows go on 
so glib and ready with the tongue, men whose minds are 
abounding with matter should find such difficulty in bringing 
it out. I found that Lockhart also had declined attending 
this dinner under a similar apprehension, and only consented 
on condition that his health should not be given. 

Whether Moore's suggestion was adopted or not, certain 
it is that Mr. Irving did little more than bow his thanks 
to the toast of Sir Eobert Inglis. Happily, the brilliant 
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Everett, never at a loss, was there to speak for the honour 
of American literature. 

I now resume with some further passages from the letter 
to his sister : 

I believe I told you, in a previous letter, of the public 
dinner that had been intended me at Liverpool. I have since 
received an invitation to accept a public dinner at Glasgow, 
which, of course, I declined; indeed, the manifestations of 
public regard^ which I have continually experienced since 
my arrival have been quite overpowering. 

Last evening I was at the Queen's grand fancy ball, which 
surpassed in splendour and picturesque effect, 'any courtly 
assemblage that I ever witnessed or could imagine. The 
newspapers are full of details of this magnificent pageant, and 
I must refer you to- them for particulars, for the whole is a 
scene of bewilderment in my recollection. There were at 
least two thousand persons present, all arrayed in historical, 
poetical, or fanciful costumes, or in rich military or court 
uniforms. A kind of scheme was given to the whole, by 
making it the representation of the visit of Anne of Brittany 
(the character sustained by the Duchess of Cambridge) to the 
Court of Edward III. (Prince Albert) and his Queen Fhilippa 
(Queen Victoria). The respective sovereigns had all their 
courtiers and attendants in the costumes of the times, faith- 
fully executed after old historical paintings and engravings. 
There was a reality mingled with the fiction of the scene. 
Here royalty represented royalty, and nobility represented 
nobility. Many of the personages present played the parts 
of their own ancestors, their dresses being faithfully copied 
from old family paintings by Vandyke and other celebrated 
persons. There was no tinsel nor stage trumpery in the 
dresses and jewels ; all was of the richest materials, such as 
the characters represented would have worn ; and there was 
on all sides a blaze of diamonds beyond anything I had ever 
seen. The saloons of the palace were of great size, so that 
there was ample room for display ; and nothing could surpass 
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the effect of the various groups, processions, &c., or the 
Splendour of the assemblage in the Throne Boom, where 
Albert and Victoria, as Edward and Philippa, were seated in 
state, receiving the homage of the brilliant throng. 

I had a very favourable situation in one part of the evening, 
near the royal party, when the different quadrilles, each in 
uniform costumes, danced before them. The personage who 
appeared least* to enjoy the scene seemed to me to be the 
little Queen herself. She was flushed and heated, and 
evidently fatigued and oppressed with the state she had to 
keep up, and the regal robes in which she was arrayed, and 
especially by a crown of gold, which weighed heavy on her 
brow, and to which she was continually raising her hand to 
move it slightly when it pressed. I hope and trust her real 
crown sits easier. Prince Albert looked uncommonly well in 
his costume. He would have realized the idea you have no 
doubt formed of a prince, from all you have read in fairy 
tales. He came up to where I was standing, and held some 
little conversation with me. He speaks English very well, 
and his manner is extremely bland and prepossessing. 

The Shrvhbery, May 16th. — ^I was interrupted in my letter, 
and had to abandon it^ Yesterday I made my escape from 
London, in spite of a host of tempting invitations, and came 
off here, glad to get a little repose. I arrived wearied, ex- 
hausted, rheumatic (which 1 have been ever since my arrival 
on the coast of England) ; and yesterday afternoon, and all 
last evening, could do little else than sleep to make up for 
nights of broken rest. 

The Shrubbery, from which he dates on the 16th of 
May, was the residence of his sister, Mrs. Van. Wart. 

A few days afterwards he embarked at Southampton for 
France, in company with Hector Ames, of New York, who 
was to be attached to the Legation at Madrid, and form 
one of his household. 

To his sister, at Birmingham, he writes, June 8ih : 

I arrived at Havre at an early hour on the Sunday mom- 
VOL. III. M 
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ing after I left yon, having had a very smooth voyage across 
the Channel. I passed the day at the delightful little half-rural 
retreat of my friend Beasley, which is situated in a garden on 
the descent of the hill overlooking Havre and the surrounding 
extent of land and sea. I stayed there until Monday morn- 
ing, Hector being quartered there with me. We then as- 
cended the Seine in a steamboat to Eouen ; passed a night 
there, and the next day proceeded by steamboat and railroad 
to Paris, where we arrived on Tuesday evening. My visit to 
my excellent friend Beasley, and my voyage up the Seine, 
however gratifying in other respects, were full of melancholy 
associations ; for at every step I was reminded of my dear, 
dear brother Peter, who had so often been my companion in 
these scenes. In fact, he is continually present to my mind 
since my return to Europe, where we passed so many years 
together, and I think this circumstance contributes greatly to 
the mixture of melancholy with which, of late, I regard all 
those scenes and objects which once occasioned such joyous 
excitement. There is one little, quiet, conventual garden, 
with, shady walks, and shrubberies, and seats, behind the old 
Gothic church of St. Ouen, at Houen, which used to be his 
fisivourite resort during his solitary residence in that city, and 
where he used to pass his mornings with his book, amusing 
himself with the groups of loungers and of nursery-maids 
and children. I felt my heart completely give way when I 
found myself in that garden. I was for a time a complete 
child. My dear, dear brother I As I write, the tears are 
gushing from my eyes. 

The following characteristic extract is taken from a 
letter to his niece, Sarah Irving, an inmate of Sunnyside, 
in reply to some welcome intelligence from home. It is 
dated five days after his arrival in Paris, and is addressed to 
her from beneath the roof of Mrs. Storrow, with whom he 
was residing, and who, it may be remembered, had 
not long before been domesticated with him at the 
" Boost." 
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May 29, 1842. 

My visit to Europe has by no means the charm of former 
visits. Scenes and objects have no longer the effect of novelty 
with me. I am no longer curious to see great sights or 
great people, and have been so long accustomed to a life 
of quiet, that I find the turmoil of the world becomes irk- 
some to me. Then I have a house of my own, a little 
domestic world, created in a manner by my own hand, which 
T have left behind, and which is continually haunting my 
thoughts, and coming in contrast with the noisy, tumultuous, 
heartless world in which I am called to mingle. However, 
I am somewhat of a philosopher, and can accommodate 
myself to changes ; so I shall endeavour to resign myself 
to the splendour of courts and the conversation of cour- 
tiers, comforting myself with the thought that the time 
will arrive when I shall once more return to sweet little 
Sunnyside, and be able to sit on a stone fence, and talk 
about politics and rural affairs with neighbour Forkel and 
Uncle Brom. 

In a similar vein he writes to his sister, Mrs. Paris, the 
same day : 

Hitherto, since my arrival in Paris, I have been living 
very quietly, avoiding all engagements, that I might pass my 
time as much as possible with Sarah ; but now I shall have 
to launch in some degree into society. I have to make diplo- 
matic calls in company with our Minister, General Cass, and 
these will lead, more or less, to various engagements. Fortu- 
nately, the fashionable season is over ; the royal family are 
absent, and there is less call for visits of ceremony and 
crowded entertainments. Still I feel a mortal repugnance to 
launching into the stream of public life, and I cling as long 
as possible to the quiet shore I am about to leave. I en- 
deavour to conform to our old fisimily motto, Sub sole sub unibra 
virens (flourishing in the sun and in the shade) ; but 1 think, 
upon the whole, I am more calculated for the shade. 

My predecessor, Mr. Vail, expects me early in July, and is 
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anzions to leave Madrid with his family before the intense 
heats of summer. I have made a kind of half arrangement, 
by letter, with Mr, Vail, by which I shall take up my 
quarters with him when I arriye, and pretty much take his 
establishment, carriage, furniture, and servants ofif his hands. 
I shall thus have a home at once on my arrival, without 
being subjected to the loss of time and trouble, the bother, 
and perplexity, and cheatery which I would otherwise incur 
in forming an establishment. 1 mention this to you because 
I know you are anxious on this point. 

Not long after, he entertains the same correspondent 
with the following : 

Paris, June 10, 1842. 
Mt dear Sister, 

A few days since, I drove out, in the evening, with our 
Minister, General Cass, to Neuilly, one of the royal country 
residences near Paris, to be presented to the King. Neuilly 
is situated in the midst of an English park, through which we 
had a pleasant drive^. I observed sentinels stationed here 
and there about the park — a precaution taken in consequence 
of the repeated attempts upon the life of the King. Louis 
Philippe, I am told, is extremely annoyed, in his rides on 
horseback about the park, at finding himself thas under per- 
petual surveillance. He says he is almost as badly ofif as 
Napoleon at Longwood, who could never find himself out of 
sight of a sentinel. 

A suite of saloons on the ground-floor of the palace were 
lighted up. Very little formality is observed in these country 
receptioDs. Passing through a number of domestics in the 
entrance-hall, we found our way from one chamber to another, 
until we came to where the company were assembled in a 
central saloon. The Queen and Madame Adelaide (sister to 
the King) were seated, with several ladies, at a round table, 
at work. The King was conversing by turns with gentle- 
men who were standing in groups round the room, some few 
of whom (General Cass and myself among the number), who 
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were there on ceremony, were in court uniforms. The King 
was simply dressed in black, with pantaloons and shoes. I 
am thus particular in noting his dress, knowing your curiosity 
with respect to royalty, and lest you should suppose that 
kings and queens are always in long velvet robes, with 
golden crowns on their heads. 

I experienced a very kind reception from the King and 
Queen and Madame Adelaide, each of whom took occasion to " 
say something complimentary about my writings. The King 
has altered much since I last saw him (which was in 1830, 
when he took the oaths of office). Age may begin to weigh 
upon him, but care, no doubt, still more. He is less erect 
than he used to be, and at times stoops considerably. How 
different from what he was when I first saw him, nearly 
twenty years since — as the Duke of Orleans, in hussar uni- 
form, mounted on a superb horse, in a public procession, the 
admiration of every eye I Still he is a fine-looking man for 
his years, and appeared to be in good health and good spirits, 
laughing heartily with some of those with whom he was con- 
versing. In his conversation with General Cass and myself, 
he spoke of American affairs, and showed himself to be 
minutely observant of all that was passing in our country, 
and of the state of its relations with its neighbours in Canada, 
Texas, and Mexico. I am told he keeps a vigilant eye upon 
the newspapers, and thus informs himself of what is going on 
in all parts of the world. I am sure this will recommend 
him to the good opinion of our worthy brother, the present 
Laird of Sunnyside, whose devotion to the newspapers nearly 
excluded all other reading. 

The Queen, who is a most excellent, amiable person, is pale 
and thin, with blue eyes and hair quite white. Nothing can 
be kinder than her manners. Her life is an anxious one. 
The repeated attempts upon the life of her husband, and even 
of her sons, have filled her with alarm, and I am told she is 
in a state of nervous agitation whenever they are absent on 
some public occasion of ceremony. She is a devoted wife and 
mother,' a perfect pattern in the domestic relations of life. 
The King's sister, Madame Adelaide, is a woman of more 
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force of character ; resembles the Bang in features, possesses 
vigorous good sense and great ambition. She is said to take 
great interest in public affsdrs, and in the stability of her 
brother's throne. 

June 14^. — I had intended to write something in this letter 
every day, but I have been so mnch taken np by the nsnal 
demands of society, and so oppressed by the heat of the 
weather, that I have found it impossible to do so. Two or 
three days since, Mr. Storrow, Sarah, and myself dined at the 
country seat of Mrs. Welles, and passed the evening de- 
lightfully in strolling about the grounds. The day after 
to-morrow we intend going to Versailles, to pass two or three 
days there. 

I shall be glad to get out of Paris into the country. The 
weather is uncommonly warm, and, in spite of all my holding 
back, I have got launched into society, and find myself obliged 
to dine out almost every day. Yesterday I dined at the 
British ambassador's, Lord Cowley, brother to the Duke of 
Wellington. 

The dinner, however, was very pleasant. Lady Cowley I 
knew some years since in England. I was treated most 
cordially. General Cass dined there also, and Mr. Eumpf, 
son-in-law to Mr. Astor, besides other persons of my acquaint- 
ance. 

In the evening I was at a magnificent flte given by our 
countryman. Colonel Thorn, on the occasion of one of his 
daughters' marriage with a French baron. You know the 
history of Colonel Thorn, and the stand he has taken among 
the old French noblesse by dint of his wealth. His fete was 
really magnificent. His hotel was brilliantly lighted up, the 
extensive gardens fitncifully illuminated, and singers and 
musicians stationed among the distant groves, who occasion- 
ally regaled the company with concerted pieces of instrumental 
music, or romantic choruses and glees. The whole was one 
of those fairy scenes that would have enchanted me in my 
greener years of inexperience and romance ; but J have grown 
too wise to be duped by such delusions, so I sagely came 
away just as the thoughtless throng were beginning to dance. 
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It is wonderful how mucli more difficult it is to. astonish or 
amuse me than when I was last in Europe. It is possible I 
may have gathered wisdom under the philosophic shades of 
Sleepy Hollow, or may have been rendered fastidious by the 
gay life of the cottage; it is certain that, amidst all the 
splendours of London and Paris, I find my imagination refuses 
to take fire, and my heart still yearns after dear little Sunny- 
side. This letter, I trust, will find you up there, and must 
answer for the household, for I have not time to write any 
more. Give my love to all the girls. I will not name any 
one in particular, lest it might appear like giving a pre- 
ference ; and God knows I love them all with all my heart. 
Oh ! what would I not give to be once more among them ! 

The following is in reply to a letter from myself, in- 
forming him how I had invested some funds left in my 
hands, and giving some personal details : 



^ To Pierre M, Irving. 

Paris, June 26, 1842. 

My DEAB PlEBHE, 

I have just received your most welcome letter of May 31st, 
and have read it with great interest. I thank you heartily 
for your kind attention to my pecuniary affairs, and am well 
pleased with the investment you have made. 

I am delighted with the account you give of your nest at 
the bank. I presume the iron safe which you extol as such a 
** convenient fi:5ture," must have become necessary to hoard 
the bags of money you are now accumulating. 

Since I began this letter, Alexander Hamilton and Carson 
Brevoort have reached Paris, and have brotught me a thou- 
sand interesting details about home. Being now joined by my 
household, I shall set forward for Spain as soon as possible, 
though I suppose they will want a little time at Paris to fit 
themselves out. I am anxious to be at my post, to have my 
establishment formed, my books and papers about me, and to 
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get settled. The restless life I have" led for some montlis 
past Has grown extremely irksome, and the continual shifting 
of the scene, and of the dramatis personoB, distracts my mind 
without interesting me. I am too old a frequenter of the 
theatre of life to be much struck with novelty, pageant, or 
stage eflEect, and could willingly have remained in my little 
private loge at Sunnyside, and dozed out the rest of the per- 
formance. 

Do write often, and let me know all about your own concerns, 
and the concerns of those around you. My heart dwells 
among you all at home, and my thoughts are continually re- 
verting thither. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 

Washington Ibving. 

To a postscript added to my letter by my wife, he replied 
as follows : 

My dear Helen, 

If you knew with what avidity and relish I devoured your 
half letter, you would immediately sit down and write me a 
whole one. The merest gossip about home and its everyday 
concerns would be more prized by me than the finest turned 
periods. The accidental mention you make in your letter 
about the green sodded bank before the -cottage, and about 
Julia and Mary in their new bonnets and dresses, has presented 
home pictures that speak at once to my heart. 

I have been living as quietly as I could for some time past, 
in Sarah's pretty little establishment, trying to keep out of 
the turmoil of the great world ; for my desire has been not to 
Tiumnt the Minister, if possible, until my arrival in Spain, having 
no great relish for^ the pageantry of courts, or the thronged 
saloons of fashionable life ; but I am drawn into the vortex 
occasionally in spite of myself, so am kept in a half-drowned 
state, neither one thing nor t'other ; neither enjoying repose 
nor dissipation; like a poor drenched Yankee fisherman 
whom I once met with, shivering and drying himself before 
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a fire in a little seashore inn at Martha's Vineyard, and who, 
tired of being neither fish nor flesh, wished he was ** clever-Zy 
dead." The fact is, I am spoiled by the life I have led at 
Sunnyside, and have not, during the whole time that I have 
been in Europe, had one of those right-down frolicsome 
moods that I have enjoyed at the cottage ; but, indeed, they 
would not be becoming in diplomatic life. I shall therefore 
put by all my merriment until my return home, and will 
endeavour in the mean time to be dignified and dull. 

I am, my dear Helen, 

Your affectionate Uncle, 

Washington Ibvinq. < 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PASSAGES OF A LETTEB TO HENRY BREVOOBT — ^LETTER TO MRS. PARIS 
FROM BAYONNE — BORDEAUX REMINISCENCES — ARRIVAL AT MADRID, 
AND OCCUPATION OF HIS NEW HOME — DOMESTIC DETAILS — DUKE 
DE GOR — AUDIENCE OF THE BfiNISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS — WINTER- 
VIEW WITH THE REGENT AT HIS PALACE OF BUENA VISTA — 
AUDIENCE OF THE QUEEN AT THE ROYAL PALACE — LETTER TO 
MRS. ROMEYN — ^PASSAGES FROM LETTERS TO EBENEZER IRVING. 

The following lines were addressed to Henry Brevoort from 
the oflSce of the Legation at Paris, in reply to a letter from 
that gentleman brought by his son, J. Carson Brevoort, 
whom he was to have with him as an attache at Madrid, 
" I am delighted to have him with me/' he writes. " My 
heart warms towards him, not merely on his own account, 
but also on your own. He seems like a new link in our old 
friendship, which commenced when we were both about 
his age, or even younger, and which I have always felt as 
something almost fraternal." Then, after giving a reason 
for his being detained eight or ten days longer in Paris, he 
adds : 

I am anxious to get to my post and relieve my predecessor, 
Mr. Vail, who wishes to get to the mountains with his family 
for the health of his children. I am desirous, also, of forming 
my establishment, and feeling myself once more settled. The 
unsettled life I have led for some months past begins to be 
extremely irksome. I have enough to do to bother me, yet no 
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settled occupation to interest me. My mind is perplexed by 
arrangements for my domestic establishment and solicitude 
about my new career, and, with all this, I am harassed by the 
claims of society, which, with all my exertions, I cannot 
fight off. Paris and London are tenible places for these 
kind of claims, which cut up one's time, disturb one's quiet, 
and render life a continual round of empty toils. I am amused 
with the solicitude of our friend ■■ on my account, who 

thinks I am turning my back upon fortune, and ruining my 
prospects in life by neglecting to follow up the friendships 
proffered me in saloons. He could restrain his feelings no 
longer, a few evenings since, at an evening party, where the 

Duchess of had sought an acquaintance with me, and 

held me for some time in very amiable conversation. On 

leaving her, took me aside, and implored me to leave a 

card the next day for the duchess, and at the same time read 
me a most affectionate lecture on my neglect of this piece of 
etiquette with respect to various other persons of rank. 

He attributes all this to my excessive modesty, not dream- 
ing that the empty intercourse of saloons with people of rank 
and fashion could be a bore to one who has run the rounds of 
society for the greater part of half a century, and who likes 
to consult his* own humour and pursuits. 

In the following letter, written when he was accomplish- 
ing his journey from Paris to Madrid, in company with the 
future members of his diplomatic family, we have a touch- 
ing allusion to his former sojourn at Bordeaux, where he 
and his brother Peter spent four months, prior to their 
entrance into Spain in 1826 : 

To Mrs, Paris, New York. 

Bayonne, July 20, 1842. 
Mt dear Sister, 

Here I am, in the frontier town of France, with the Pyr^ 

nees in view, which I shall be traversing in the course of the 
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day. My journey from Paris hither has been very pleasant. 
We stopped at several fine old historical places, such as 
Orleans, Tours, Poitiers, and Angouleme. My fellow-travellers 
are excellent companions, young and fresh and buoyant, and 
we get on joyously together. I have picked up a most 
valuable servant at Paris, a mulatto named Benjamin Gowien, 
native of South Carolina, who came out with Mr. Middleton 
when he went Minister to Bussia, remained with him ten or 
twelve years, and has been travelling about Europe in various 
capacities for twenty-four years past. He speaks most of the 
European languages fluently, is a capital travelling servant, 
and, indeed, a valuable servant at all points, steady, quiet, 
respectful, and trustworthy. He has already been three times 
at Madrid, and made himself well acquainted with the lan- 
guage and with the customs of the country. I write particu- 
larly on this point, as I know you will feel some solicitude 
about my personal comforts. 

I passed between four and five days at Bordeaux, among my 
excellent friends the Guestiers, Johnsons, and Bartons. I 
was received by them as if I were one of their family con- 
nection. That good old lady, Mrs. Johnson, the great friend 
of our dear brother Peter, I found still in good health, though 
complaining of advanced age. My heart was full on meeting 
with her, for I thought of the many happy hours I had passed 
in her company and under her hospitable roof, with our dear 
brother. The good old lady received me with the warmest 
affection, and talked in the kindest and most touching manner 
about past times. My sojourn at Bordeaux was indeed full of 
heartfelt recollections, for here my dear brother was con- 
stantly by my side, enjoying the cordial intercourse with 
these excellent people, who all cherish the kindest remem- 
brances of him. Indeed, who ever knew him without loving 
him? For my own part, never have I felt his loss more 
deeply than since my return to Europe, where every step I 
take recalls him to my mind, and recalls something he has 
done or said ; some happy observation, some tasteful remark, 
some delightful pleasantry, from him whose whole life was an 
exemplification of every excellence. 
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At the close of his journey, after reaching Madrid on 
the morning of July 25th, and reconnoitring his establish- 
ment, he writes to his sister, Mrs. Paris : 

I found the house in good order, and commodious. Juana 
(late head maid to Mrs. Vail, now my housekeeper) showed 
me through the rooms. Benjamin, my valet, who had travelled 
with me from Paris, brought my trunks to the house, and 
I at once found myself at home. The young gentlemen have 
since been here, chosen their rooms, and are to bring their 
luggage in the course of the day. Until my china ware, 
linen, &c., amve from France, we have to make shift by hiring 
bedding, table furniture, &c. ; but we shall all feel delighted to 
be under our own roof, and settled. I like the appearance 
of my new servants, especially Lorenzo and Juana ; their 
countenances, deportment, and mode of dressing themselves 
are highly in their favour, and I make no doubt I shall find 
them to answer to the high recommendations of Mr. Vail, 
with whom they have resided ever since he has been here. 
My cook, Antonio, who is a Greek, is said to be excellent in 
his art. He is not very brilliant in appearance, but, as he 
will be among pots and kettles, it is not of much moment. 

It seems strange to me to find myself, all at once, the 
master of a new home, walking from room to room, all having 
the look of a long-established abode ; strange servants running 
at my call, and bowing to me with profound respect. My 
own chamber, which is a very spacious one, is already all in 
order, my trunks all. emptied, and their contents neatly 
ananged by Benjamin in the various drawers and presses, 
and everything has an air as if I had been master here for a 
long time past. 

To the same, he writes, five days later (July 30th), 
giving a glimpse into the composition of his household, and 
a sketch of his meeting with his Granada friend, the Duke 
de Gor : 

I am completely installed in the late residence of Mr. Vail, 
and shall probably continue to reside there for some time to 
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oome, as it is not easy to find a suitable habitation in that part 
of the city which I should prefer. I am in one wing, or half, 
of the hotel of the Duke of San Lorenzo ; the opposite wing 
is occupied by Mr. Albuquerque, Brazilian resident Minister, 
who married one of the Miss Oakeys, of New York, so that 
we have a very pleasant and intelligent countrywoman for 
near neighbour. We are not far from the royal library and 
the royal palace. 

I have made Benjamin my butler, or upper servant, as I 
found he best understood the business, and had the most 
judgment. He appears to manage the house extremely well. 
Lorenzo is footman, or valet. Juana is housemaid, and has 
charge of the linen, &c. Antonio is cook. The young gentle- 
men have made a page, or tiger, of a nephew of Lorenzo, a 
boy, whom they keep to loiter in the antechamber, run their 
errands, &c. Such is my household. As I have no horses 
yet, I have not engaged a coachman, though I have bespoken 
a trusty one, who is well recommended. 

The other morning, as I was seated in the saloon, con- 
versing with a gentleman, the servant announced the Duke de 
Gor; m a moment I was in his arms. You may remember 
that this was the nobleman with whom I was so intimate at 
Granada, at whose house I was so often a guest, and who, with 
his children, made me frequent visits in the Alhambra. He is 
now resident with his family in Madrid. I cannot express to 
you how rejoiced I was to see him. He is a most estimable 
character in every respect. One of the ModeradoSy and there- 
fore not exactly in favour with the party in power. He is a 
leading man, however, in all public institutions, and the 
duchess is at the head of many of the charitable institutions. 
The duke gave me anecdotes of my friends in Granada. 
Mateo, on the strength of my writings, is quite the cicerone of 
Granada and the Alhambra. Dolores and her husband reside 
elsewhere. The lovely little Nina, the daughter of the old 
count, she who was quite my admiration and delight, is dead. 
The duke was accompanied by a young gentleman, whom he 
recalled to my recollection as little Nicholas, alias^ d rey chico, 
who, a very small boy, had chased bats about the vaulted 
halls of the Alhambra. 
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An evening or two since, I had my audience of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the Count Almodovar, who received me 
in the most courteous manner, expressing his satisfaction at 
my being sent to this court. I delivered him an official 
copy of the President's letter to the Queen, and requested that 
a day might be assigned for me to present the original to the 
"Regent. The day after to-morrow (Monday), at one o'clock, 
is appointed for the ceremonial. Mr. Albuquerque (hitherto 
charge d'affaires) will present his letters of credence as resi- 
dent Minister at the same time. This ceremony over, I shall 
be a regularly accredited Minister, and will then make my 
visits of eeremony to the heads of departments and the gentle- 
men of the diplomatic corps. I am curious to have this pre- 
sentation, that I may have an interview with Espartero, the 
Begent, who certainly is one of the most remarkable men of 
the age. I have as yet only seen him one day in public, on 
the Prado, when I was pleased with his soldier-like air and 
manly deportment. 

The following letter relates his audience with the 
Eegent and the Queen, and reads, in some of its particu- 
lars, like a chapter in the romance of history. In sending 
it unsealed to Mrs. Storrow, at Paris, to be read and 
forwarded, he writes : ** You are curious about the little 
Queen and her sister. The enclosed letter to your mother 
* will give you some particulars about them. I feel a great 
interest in them, isolated as they are at such a tender age, 
surrounded by dreary magnificence, and by the political and 
military precautions incident to the present position of the 
Government." 

To Mrs. Paris, New Torh, 

Madrid, Aug. 3, 1842. 
My dear Sister, 

The day before yesterday I had my audience of the Eegent, 

Espartero, Duke of Victoria, to present to him my original 
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letter of credoioe from the President to the Qaeen. I was 
accompanied bj Mr. Yail, who went to take leave, and hy 
Alexander Hamilton as Secretary of Legation. We were in 
diplomatic nniform. The Begent resides in a very spacious 
palace called Baena Yista, formerly belonging to the Prince 
of the Peace. It has an eleyated site, with terraces in front; 
so that it might resist an attack and maintain a respectable 
defence^an important consideration in the residence of the 
present military head of the Government, who is sorroimded 
by dangers, and the object of incessant machinations. 

We passed by sentinels posted at the entrance and in 
various parts of the palace, and were introduced inta an ante- 
room of spacious dimensions, with busts of Espartero in two 
of the comers, and a picture of him in one of his most cele- 
brated battles. Some of his officers and aides-de-camp were 
in this room, as well as Mr. Cavalcanti de Albnqnerqne, 
ehargS d'affaires of Brazil, who came to deliver letters of cre- 
dence as resident Minister. After a little while, we (Mr. Yail, 
Hamilton, and myself) were ushered into an inner saloon, at 
one' end of which Espartero stationed himself, with Count 
Almodovar, Minister of State, on his right hand. I advanced, 
and read in Spanish a short address, stating that I had the 
honour of delivering the letter of the President to the Queen 
into his hands, as Eegent of the kingdom, and expressing the 
sentiments of respect and good-will entertained by my Govern- 
ment for the sovereign of this country, for its institutions, 
and its people ; its desire to draw still closer the bonds of 
comity which exist between the two nations, and its ardent 
wish for the prosperity and glory of Spain under its present 
constitutional form of government. I concluded by express- 
ing my own feelings of gratification in being appointed to a 
mission, the only object of which, I trusted, would be to culti- 
vate the relations of good-will between my own country and a 
country which I had ever held in the highest consideration. 
My address was well received, and the Begent replied in a 
manly, frank, cordial, and courteous manner, responding to 
the expressions of national good-will, and ending with some 
complimentary expressions to myself. I then introduced Mr. 
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Hamilton as Secretary of Legation; after which Mr. Yial, 
having taken leave of the Begent, with mutual expressions of 
respect and good-will, we retired to the ante-room, to make 
way for the Brazilian Minister. 

It being signified to us that the Queen would receive us at 
the royal palace, we drove thither, but had to wait some time 
in the apartment of Count Almodovar. After a while, we 
had notice that the Queen was prepared to receive us. We 
accordingly passed through the spacious court, up the noble 
staircase, and through the long suites of apartments of this 
splendid edifice, most of them silent and vacant, the casements 
closed to keep out the heat, so that a twilight reigned 
throughout the mighty pile, not a little emblematical of the 
dubious fortunes of its inmates. It seemed more like travers- 
ing a convent than a palace. I ought to have mentioned, 
that on ascending the grand staircase, we found the portal at 
the head of it, opening into the royal suite of apartments, ' 
still bearing the marks of the midnight attack upon the 
palace in October last, when an attempt was made 'to get 
possession of the persons of the little Queen and her sister, to 
(^iry them off, that their presence might give strength and 
authority to the party of the Queen Mother (Queen Maria 
Christina, now at Paris), in any contemplated insurrection or 
invasion of the country, to regain the authority which ishe had 
abdicated. The marble casements of the doors had been 
shattered in several places, and the double dpors themselves 
pierced all over with bullet holes, from the musketry that 
played upon them from the staircase during that eventful 
night. What must have been the feelings of those poor 
children, on listening, from their apartment, to the horrid 
tumult, the outcries of a furious multitude, and the reports of 
firearms, echoing and reverberating through the vaulted halls 
and spacious courts of this immense edifice, and dubious 
whether their own lives were not the object of the assault ! 

After passing through various chambers of the palace, 
now silent and sombre, but which I had traversed in former 
days, on grand court occasions in the time of Ferdinand VII., 
when they were glittering with all the splendour of a court, 

VOL. III. N 
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we paused in a great saloon, with higli yanlted ceiling in- 
crusted with florid devices in porcelain, and hung with silken 
tapestry, but all in dim twilight like the rest of the palace. 
At one end of the saloon a door opened to an almost intermi- 
nable range of other chamben, through which, at a distance, 
we had a glimpse of some indistinct flgui-es in black. They 
glided into the saloon slowly, and with noiseless steps. It 
was the little Queen, with her governess, Madame Mina, 
widow of the general of that name, and her guardian, the 
excellent Arguelles, all in deep mourning for the Duke of 
Orleans. The little Queen advanced some steps within the 
saloon, and then paused; Madame Mina took her station a 
little distance behind her. The Count Almodovar then intro- 
duced me to the Queen in my official capacity, and she 
received me with a grave and quiet welcome, expressed in a 
very low voice. She is nearly twelve years of age, and is 
sufficiently well grown for her years. She has a somewhat 
fair complexion, quite pale, with bluish or light gray eyes ; a 
grave demeanour, but a graceful deportment. I could not 
but regard her with deep interest, knowing what important 
concerns depended upon the life of this fragile little being, and 
to what a stormy and precarious career she might be destined. 
Ber solitary position, also, separated from all her kindred 
except her little sister, a mere effigy of royalty in the hands 
of statesmen, and surrounded by the formalitieB and ceremo- 
nials of state, which spread sterility around the occupant of a 
throne. I must observe, however, that the little Queen and 
her sister are treated with great deference and protecting 
kindness; that in Madame Mina, and in the upright, in- 
telligent, and kind-hearted Arguelles, they have the best of 
guardians. 

As I was retiring from the' presence-chamber, I was over- 
taken by Arguelles, who accosted me in the most cordial 
manner, reminding me of our having met in London, at the 
time of my return from Spain, when he was in a state of exile. 
I had not recollected the circumstance, though I well remem- 
bered having heard him often spoken of during my former 
residence in Spain, as one of the best spirits of the nation. 
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He promised to call upon me, and I look forward Willi interest 
to oultiyating an intimacy with a man who holds in his hands 
a saored trust, so important to the future destinies of Spain* 
He and Espartero are men I felt extreme interest in seeing. 
Espartero is a fine, manly, soldier-like fellow, with a frank 
deportment, a face full of resolution and intelligence, and a 
bright, beaming black eye. He was dressed in full uniform, 
with various orders. He has before him a grand career, if he 
follows it out as he has begun, and is permitted to carry it to 
a successful termination. I am inclined to think his ambitioik 
of the right kind, and that he has the good of his country at 
heart. If he can conduct the affairs of Spain through the 
storms and quicksands that beset his regency ; if he can esta- 
blish the present constitutional form of government on a firm 
basis, and, when the Queen arrives at the age to mount the 
throne, resign the power into her hands, and give up Spain to 
her, reviving in its industry and its resources, peaceful at 
home and respected abroad, he will leave a name in history 
to be enrolled among the most illustrious of patriots. 

I cannot but feel a deep interest in the fortunes of this 
harassed, impoverished, depressed, yet proud-spirited and € 
noble country, and a most earnest desire to see it relieved 
from its troubles and embarrassments, and re-established in a 
prosperous and independent stand among the nations. 

I am looking for the arrival of my books and papers, which 
were forwarded from New York to Cadiz. As soon as I re- 
ceive them, I shall set to work at my * Life of Washington,' and 
foresee that I shall have abundant leisure here for literary 
occupation. 

These expectations of leisure for literary occupation 
were doomed to be sadly frustrated by a long indisposition, 
and other interruptions consequent upon his diplomatic 
position. 

The following letter is addressed to a niece, a daughter 
of his deceased sister, then residing temporarily at Sunny- 
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side, and gives an interesting pietnre of a day's life at 
Madrid : 

To Mrs. Eliza Bomeyn. 

Madrid, August 16, 1842. 
My dear Eliza, 

Having no news to tell you that is not in the other letters 
to the family, I shall give you a picture of the routine of one 
day, which will serve pretty much for a specimen of every 
day in the week. I rise about five o'clock, that I may have 
'a good start of the sun, which rules like a tyrant throughout 
the day. Throwing open the doors and windows of my 
chamber, to admit a free current of the morning air, I occupy 
myself in reading and writing until about eight o'clock. At 
this time the distant soimd of military music gives notice of 
the troops on their way to relieve guard at the royal palace. 
In a little while the horse-guards pass under my window, 
with a band of music on horseback, performing some favourite 
march or military air. I watch and listen as they prance 
down the street, between spacious dwellings of the noljility, 
and turn into the passage leading to the palace ; by this time 
another band of music comes swelling from a distance, and 
the foot-guards approach in quick step to some glorious march 
or waltz : by the time these have disappeared, 1 am summoned 
to breakfast, which is always a lively meal with us. "While 
we are seated at break&st, we again hear the strains of 
military music, and . the troops come back from relieving 
guard, reversing the order of their march — the foot-guards 
coming first, and the horse-guards afterwards. This pageant, 
which invariably takes place at the same hour every morning, 
is a regale of which we never get tired. On our breakfast- 
table are laid the Madrid gazettes, which seldom contain 
anything of peculiar interest. 

Shortly after breakfast arrives the mail, with Paris and 
London papers, which occupy us some time in reading and 
discussing news. Should the mail bring, as it sometimes does, 
a packet of letters for the different members of the household, 
giving us the news and gossip of home, there is a complete 
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dcene of excitement, each hurrying on his letters, and calling 
out, every moment, some piece of intelligence, or some amusing 
anecdote. This over, we separate to our different rooms and 
pursuits, exchanging visits occasionally, as circumstances may 
require or humour dictate. The front windows of my apart- 
ments look into one of the main streets, traversing the city 
from the Frado, or public walk, to the royal palace, so that 
every movement of consequence is sure to pass through it. 

Immediately opposite some of my windows is a small 
square, with the atftmtamienio, or town-hall, on one.side, .and 
a huge mansion on the other, in a tower of which Francis I. is 
said to have been confined when a prisoner in Madrid. In 
the centre of this square is a public fountain, thronged all- 
day, and until a late hour of the night, by water-carriers, 
male and female servants, and the populace of the neigh- 
bourhood, all waiting for their turn to replenish their kegs, 
pitchers, aud other water vessels. An officer of police attends 
to regulate their turns ; but such is the demand for water in 
this thirsty climate at this thirsty season, that the fountain 
is a continual scene of strife and clamour. The groups that 
form around it, however, in their different costumes, are ex- 
tremely picturesque. 

My day, during the hot weather, is chiefly passed in my 
bedroom, which I likewise make my study. It is lofiy and 
spacious, about thirty feet by twenty-two. The heat of day 
is shut out, as in the rest of the house, and just sufficient light 
admitted to permit me to read and write. Indeed, a kind of 
twilight reigns throughout a Spanish house during the sum- 
mer heats. At five o'clock we dine, after which some take a 
siesta, or lounge about until the evening is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to take a promenade either on the Prado, or on the 
esplanade in front of the royal palace. Such is the dull heat, 
however, that occasionally lingers in the streets, that I fre^ 
quently remain at home all the evening, taking my seat in the 
balcony of my room, where I can catch any night breeze tha,t 
is stirring, and can overlook the street. 

Between nine and ten a running footman gives notice, by 
the^ sound of a bugle, of the approach . of the Queen, on hei" 
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retam from her eyening's drive in the Betiio and in the 
Frado. Next oome three or four horsemen in advance ; then 
the royal carriage, drawn by six horses, in which are the 
little Qneen and\ her sister, and their aya^ or governess, 
Madame Mina. As the carriage is an open barouche, and 
passes immediately under my balcony, I have a full view of 
these poor, innocent little beings, in whose isolated situation I 
take a great interest. Mounted attendants ride beside the 
carriage, and it is followed by a troop of horse, after which 
oom^ another carriage and six, with those whose duties bring 
them in immediate attendance upon the persons of the Queen 
and Princess. After this cortege has passed by, I continue in 
my balcony until a late hour, enjoying the gradually cooling 
night air, which grows more and more temperate until towards 
midnight, when I go to bed. 

Such is the routine of most of my days during this hot 
weather, occasionally varied by a sultry visit of ceremony in 
the course of the day, or a stroll late in the evening to the 
Prado, or the esplanade about the palace. 

I have as yet been but once to the royal museum of paint* 
ings, but it was like a peep into a gold mine. The collection 
was one of the very best in Europe when I was here before^ 
but such treasures have been added to it of late years, that, to 
my mind, it surpasses all others that I have seen. This of 
itself will be an inexhaustible resource to me. 

Write to me as often as you feel disposed. Your letters 
are just such as I delight to receive. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 

WASHiifGTON Irving. 

It will be seen, by the following extracts from his letters 
to his brother Ebenezer, still his agent in negotiating with 
the booksellers, that he could make no further arrange- 
ments with Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, for the right 
of publishing his works. He had not expected a renewal 
pf the arrangements such as the last, which was about to 
expire, at a positive yearly stipend, but it had occurred to 
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him that an arrangement might be made by which they 
might continue to sell his works already printed, they 
allowing him a stipulated sum on each copy sold. This 
would enable them to trade off the stock on hand, and 
him to participate in the profits. 

Madrid, September 8th, 1842. 
I observe that Lea & Blanchard decline the arrangement I 
proposed. I presume, therefore, the source of income from 
that quarter is effectually dried up for the present 

To the same brother he replies, somewhat later : 

You give me a sad account of my literary harvest ; every- 
thing behind me seems to have turned to chaff and stubble, 
and if I. desire any further profits from literature, it must be 
by the further exercise of my pen. If I can have one good 
course of literary occupation, I may produce another profitable 
crop, though I cease to be very sanguine of profit. 

I have all my books and papers now around me, and am 
about to set to work. I find I have no copies of the * Crayon 
Miscellany,' containing the *Tour on the Prairies,' the 'Legends 
of the Conquest of Spain,' and 'Abbotsford and Newstead 
Abbey.' I wish you would send me a set of each. You may 
send them by the captain of any ship bound to Cadiz, and 
direct them to the care of Alexander Barton, Esq., Consul of 
the United States at that port. 

He was now meditating to use what leisure he could 
spare from more important literary occupations, in prepar- 
ing revised and improved editions of all his works, to be 
put forth at some fiiture period, when business had revived, 
and the world was once more prosperous. Hence his 
request for the copies of the * Crayon Miscellany.' 

I close this chapter with the following extract of a letter 
to his brother Ebenezer, upon which I venture no comment, 
further than to state that the remains of his brother Peter 
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were now deposited in a churchyard about three miles 
south of Sunnyside, and were afterwards transferred to 
the spot where he himself hopes " some day or other to 
sleep " his " last sleep." 

I mentioned, in a former letter, my wish that you would 
haye an iron railing put around the grave of our dear brother 
Peter, and a gravestone within, with a simple inscription of 
his name, age, date of his birth, &c. Have honeysuckles and 
shrubs planted inside of the enclosure, that they may, in time, 
overrun it I had intended to have his remains transported to 
a family vault or burying-ground which I contemplated esta- 
blishing at the old Dutch Sleepy Hollow Church. Even now, 
perhaps, it might be as well to buy of the widow Beekman a 
few yards square of the woody height, adjacent to the north 
end of the burying-ground, and have it enclosed with a 
paling for the family place of sepulture. I think a family 
burying-place, with a gate opening into the main burying- 
ground, would be preferable to a vault. If this should be 
determined upon, it would not be necessary to put up the 
iron railing above mentioned, as our dear brother's remains 
might be conveyed to the above-mentioned place. Think of 
all this, and carry it into effect. It is a thing that lies near 
my heart. I hope, some day or other, to sleep my last sleep 
in that fsivourite resort of my boyhood. 

P.S. — ^You do not mention, in any of your letters, whether 
neighbour Forkel has still the superintendence of Mrs. Jones' 
property. I like to hear occasionally how all my country 
neighbours are coming on — the Manns, the Forkels, the 
Ackers, &o. Give a kind word to them occasionally in my 
name. They have always proved good neighbours to me. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

LETTEB TO MRS. PABI8 — SKETCH OF BPAKISH FOLITIOS, AND SPANISH 
. CHAEACTEB8 ^ THE INSURRECTION IN OCTOBER, 1841 — ATTEMPT TO 
GET POSSESSION OF THE PERSON OF THE QUEEN — THE B07AL PALACE 
— ITS SITUATION — DETAILS OF HIS FIRST AUDIENCE WITH THE 
QUEEN — HIS SYMPATHY IN HER POSITION — DIPLOMATIC THEMES — 
CURIOSITY ABOUT THE DELIVERY OF HIS CREDENTIALS — LOUI^ 
PHILIPPE. 

« t 

The long domestic letter which I now oflTer, gives a peep 
into the affairs of the Court, and abounds in details which 
will account to us for the deep interest Mr. Irving took in 
his first audience with the little Queen. " I must confess," 
he writes to Mrs. Pierre M. Irving, "the more I get 
acquainted with the present state of Spanish politics and 
the position of the Government, the more does the whole 
assume a powerful dramatic interest, and I shall watch 
with great attention every shifting of the scene. The 
future career of this gallant soldier, Espartero, whose merits 
and services have placed him at the head of the Govern* 
ment, and the ftiture fortunes of these isolated little prin* 
cesses, the Queen and her sister, have an uncertainty 
hanging about them worthy of the fifth act of a melo* 
-drama." . . 
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To Mrs, Paris, Tarrfftawn, 

Madrid, September 2, 1842. 
Mt dbab Sisteb, 

In the letter last received from you, dated July 19th, you 
give me, as usual, a world of news from the eoUage. I will, 
in return, give you a little history of the pctUice, I know you 
like to hear, now and then, what is going on in the grand 
world, and, from your little sheltered country nook, to *' take 
a peep at royalty." So I will perform the promise I made 
you in a former letter, to give you an inkling of Spanish 
politics, that you may understand the present state of this 
harassed country. 

Spain, having long experienced the evils of an absolute 
monarchy, where the will of the monarch was supreme law, 
has made repeated struggles to establish a constitutional form 
of government, such as is enjoyed in England and France, 
where the power of the king is limited and controlled by the 
constitution, and where the people have a voice in affairs 
through elective chambers of legislation. It succeeded in 
forming such a constitution in 1812, with the approbation of 
its sovereign, Ferdinand YII., who was at that time detained 
by Napoleon in France. The constitution was overthrown by 
Napoleon, who placed his brother Joseph on the throne. At 
tbe downfall of Napoleon, Ferdinand regained his throne ; 
but, false to the nation, he refused to restore the oonstitutiony 
persecuted those who had supported it, and reigned absolute 
monarch. A revolution, in 1820, was the consequence ; the 
constitution was again proclaimed, and Ferdinand again swore 
to support it, declaring that, in opposing it, he had acted 
under the influence of bad advisers. A French army, sent 
by Charles X., again trampled down the constitution, and re- 
placed the faithless Ferdinand in absolute power, which he 
exercised for the remainder of his worthless life. At the time 
of my former visit to Spain, he was on the throne, and iiliQ 
French troops which had placed him there still lingered in 
the country. The liberties of Spain seemed completely pros* 
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trate, and many of her most enlightened, yirtuons, and 
patriotic men were in exile. 

In 1829, Ferdinand married, for his fonrth wife, Maria 
Christina, sister of the King of Naples, and niece of the pre- 
sent Queen of France. By her he had two daughters, hia 
only children. In 1833, being low in health, without pros- 
pect of recovery, he became anxious to secure the snccession 
to the throne to his own progeny ; but here arose a difficulty^ 
By long usage, the Salique law of France, which excludes 
females from the exercise of regal authority, had become 
naturalized in Spain. According to this, the King's eldest 
brother, Don Carlos, being next male heir, would inherit the 
crown. Ferdinand, however, supported by the opinions of 
men learned in the law, revived the old Spanish law of snc- 
cession, which made females fully entitled to inherit with 
males, and quoted the reign of the illustrious Isabella of 
glorious memory as a case in point. The question agitated 
the country even before the death of Ferdinand. Don CarlbB 
insisted on his rights, and had a strong party in his favour* 
composed of many of the aristocracy, who knew him to be an 
absolute monarchist ; and by the monks and a great part of 
the clergy, who knew him to be a bigot. The Queen, Maria 
Christina, of course, stood up for the rights of her infant 
daughter, and her cause was the popular one, having all the 
Liberalsj or those who were anxious for a constitutional 
government, in its favour. 

Ferdinand died in 1833, and, in conformity to his will and 
testament, his eldest daughter, then but three years of age, 
was proclaimed Queen, by the name of Isabella II., and her 
mother, Maria Christina, Queen Begent, to exercise the royal 
authority in the name of her daughter, until the latter should 
be fourteen years of age ; when, according to Spanish law, she 
is of age to ascend the throne. Maria Christina was likewise 
constituted guardian to the Queen during her minority. 

Don Carlps immediately raised the standard of rebellion, 
and here commenced the modem " war of succession " which 
desolated Spain for seven years. The Liberals rallied round 
the standard of the Queen Begent, and for a time she waa 
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exceedingly popular. Indeed, never had a woman a better 
opportunity of playing a noble part as a mother and a sove- 
reign ; but she proved herself unworthy of both characters. 
What first impaired her popularity witli the Liberals was the 
opposition which she manifested to all their plans of salutary 
reform ; to this, it was suspected, she was secretly instigated 
by her uncle, Louis Philippe, King of France, who, though 
his own power originated in constitutional reform, has con- 
stantly been hostile to constitutional reform in Spain. 
' Another deadly blow to the popularity, and, indeed, re- 
spectability of the Queen Eegent, was an unwortby connec- 
tion which she formed, not very long after the death of hei^ 
husband, with one of the royal body guards, named Mun02,» 
whom she subsequently advanced in rank and fortune. This 
scandalous connection, it is said, was ultimately reconciled to- 
ideas of decency by a private marriage ; though such a mar- 
riage was not valid in point of Spanish law, and, if promulgated, 
v^uld have incapacitated her from acting as Begent, or as 
guardian to the Queen. The effect of this connection, in fact, 
was to render Maria Christina remiss in the exercise of her 
high office as Eegent, and, what was still worse, neglectful of 
her sacred duties to her legitimate children; and the little 
Queen and her sister were left to the interested and venial 
services of the attendants about a court, to supply the want of 
the vigilant tenderness of a mother. 

At length, in 1836, a popular movement wrung from the 
fears of Maria Christina what it was impossible to obtain from 
her gratitude or her sense of justice, and she was compelled td 
restore the constitution of 1812. From this time, it is thought^ 
she contemplated the probability of a retirement from Spain. 
She had already amassed great property from her yearly allow- 
ance of two millions of dollars. This was sent out of the 
kingdom, as were large sums arising from the sale of every 
object under her control that she could convert into money. 
Huiioz, her minion, who formerly appeared everywhere with 
her in public, had for some time ceased to make himself con<< 
spicuous ; but it was known that she had lavished much of 
her wealth on .him. and his family, and that her children b^ 
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this degrading xinioii had alienated her thoughts from her 
regal offspring. 

At length, in 1839, the civil war was brought to a olose, 
and Don Carlos driven from the kingdom. A patriot general, 
Espartero, had risen to great popularity and influence hy his 
successful campaigns, and was now commander-in-chief of the 
army, which idolized him, and virtually comptroller of the 
politics of the kingdom. By this time Maria Christina had 
made herself an object of popular distrust, and she gave a 
finishing blow to her ascendancy, by signing an act vesting 
the appointment of all municipal officers in the Crown; 
thereby violating one of the grand principles of the consti- 
tution, and restoring, in a great measure, the absolute power 
of the throne. This rash measure she was secretly prompted 
to by the French Minister resident at this Court ; but, before 
signing the act, she repaired to Barcelona, under pretence of 
taking the royal children there for sea-bathing, but, in fact, to 
get the support of General Espartero and his victorious army, 
who were quartered in that city. Maria Christina miscalcu- 
lated on her own reputed powers of persuasion, and on the 
persfumbilityy if I may use the term, of Espartero. That 
general remained true to the popular cause, and warned 
her against the consequences of the act she contemplated. 
She disregarded his advice and his remonstrances, and signed 
the act. The consequence was, a burst of indignation from 
all parts of Spain, under the appalling effects of which, and 
the public obloquy of her connection with Munoz, she abdi- 
cated the regency and retired from Spain, leaving the royal 
children to their fortunes. The little Queen and her sister, 
then of the respective ages of ten and eight years, were re- 
conducted in state by Espartero to Madrid, where they were 
received with acclamation, replaced in their usual residence in 
the royal palace, and surrounded with the usual state and cere- 
mony accorded to their rank and station. The office of regent 
being vacant by the abdication of Maria Christina, Espartero 
was elected, and has hitherto discharged the sovereign duties 
with great integrity. Maria Christina having also forfeited her 
claims to the guardianship of the Queen and her sister, that 
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important trust was confided to Don Angustin Argnelles, one of 
the most intelligent, upright, and patriotic men of Spain, who, 
for his lofty principles, suffered exile under the pei-fidious 
Ferdinand. A kind of maternal care has likewise been 
exerted over the children by the Countess Mina, widow of a 
}>atriot generaL She fills the station of aya^ or governess, 
and is a woman of amiable character and unblemished virtue. 
Their education is superintended by Quintana, one of the 
most learned men of the kingdom ; the royal children, there- 
fore, are more likely to be weU educated and trained np in 
pure principles under the persons of worth who now have 
charge of them, than they were under the former misrule of a 
corrupt and' licentious court. They are treated, too, with 
mingled respect and tenderness; still they cannot but feel 
their isolated situation, without a mother's care, and separated 
from all their kindred. 

Maria Christina, on leaving Spain, repaired to the Court of 
France, where she was received with great distinction, and 
where she has since resided, countenanced and favoured by 
Louis Philippe and his Queen ; the latter of whom, as I have 
before observed, is her aunt. Her residence at Paris and in 
its vicinity has become the focus of all kinds of machinations 
against the constitutional government of Spain. Her immense 
wealth gave her the means of fomenting insurrections, and 
the relics of the rebel armies, and the rebel generals and 
nobles ejected from the kingdom, have lent themselves to her 
plans. Louis Philippe is accused, and with apparent justice, 
of having countenanced her, and secretly promoted her plans, 
in the hope of increasing the power of his family by effecting 
a match between one of his sons and the little Queen. The 
consequence of all these plots beyond the Pyrenees, was an 
insurrection in the north of Spain, in the month of October 
last, when General O'Donnell (a Spaniard Jin spite of his 
name) seized upon the citadel of Pamplona, and proclaimed 
Maria Christina Queen Kegent. The most nefarious part of 
this plot was an attempt to get possession of the persons of 
the little Queen and her sister, and bear them off to the rebel 
army, so as to give it the sanction of the royal presence. To 
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promote tUs plan^ immense sums had been spent in Madrid, 
to corrupt the soldiery and the people about the palace, and 
the eTening of the 7th of October was the time appointed for 
the attempt. The royal palace stands on the confines of the 
oity, on the brow of a steep descent sweeping down into the 
valley of the Manzanares; it overlooks the open country 
toward the Guadarrama mountains, which is so lonely, in 
the very vicinity of Madrid, that ten minutes' gallop from its 
walls takes you into scenes as savage and deserted as any of 
Salvator Bosa's. The palace is* guarded every night by a 
body of troops, and is capable of a powerful defence ; but the 
troops who were to mount guard that night were mostly 
under the influence of Generals Concha and Leon, who had 
been gained over to the conspiracy. Concha was an artful 
man, related by marriage to Espartero, so that, in this affair, 
he was guilty of a double treason. Leon was a brave, warm- 
hearted, weak-headed fellow, who, from his popularity with 
the soldiery, was made use of as a tool. It was a dark, 
tempestuous evening when the attempt was made. A part of 
the armed force was left to guard the avenues of the palace, 
and Concha and Leon, with a number of their followers, 
entered the main portal, rushed up the grand staircase, and 
expected to gain immediate entiunce through the door leading 
into the Queen's suite of apartments, being guarded merely 
by a band of eighteen veteran halberdiers. To their astonish- 
ment, they met with a vigorous reptilse from these gallant 
fellows, and several of the assailants were shot down. Be- 
peated attempts were made to force an entrance, but were 
uniformly repelled with loss. The halberdiers ensconced 
themselves within the apartment, and fired through the 
woodwork of the door the moment they heard footsteps at the 
head of the staircase. In this way the door became com- 
pletely riddled with bullet holes, which remain to this day, 
and many of the assailants were slain and wounded. In the 
mean time, the situation of the poor little Queen and her 
sister may be more easily imagined than described. The re- 
peated discharges of fire-arms, which reverberated through 
the courts and halls t>f the palace ; the mingled shouts and 
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ourses and groans and menaces which accompanied the attack, 
joined to the darkness of the night and the howling of 
the storm, filled their hearts with terror. They had no one 
with them but their ay a, or governess, Madame Mina, and 
some of their female attendants, excepting their poor singing- 
master, who was as much frightened as any of the women. 
Ignorant of the object of this attack, and fearful that their 
own lives were menaced, the poor children gave themselves 
up to tears and outcries. The Queen threw herself into tJie 
arms of her governess, crying, ** Ay a mia (my dear ayd)^ who 
are they ? Are they rebels ? What do they want of me ?" 
The Princess was in convulsions in the arms of an attendant, 
making the most piteous exclamations. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that the governess was able to soothe them 
into some degree of calmness. The noise of firearms con- 
tinued ; attempts were heard to force a door leading through 
a private passage ; two or three musket-balls broke the win- 
dows of the apartment, but were stopped by the inside shut- 
ters. In the midst of these hoiTors, the poor little princess, 
trembling and sobbing, called to one of the ladies in atten- 
dance, " Inez, I wish to say something to you I Inez, I want 
to pray!" The wish of the innocent child was gi'atified; 
they all knelt down at the couch of the Queen, and prayed : 
" And I felt relieved," says Madame Mina, in her narrative 
of this eventful night, " I felt relieved by the tears which I 
shed on contemplating the situation of those two innocent 
beings, who, full of fervour, directed their supplications to 
Heaven to protect and deliver them from a peril, the extent 
of which no one knew so well as I." The clamour of the 
attack subsided, the firing became less frequent. The atten- 
dants now spread mattresses for the Queen and her sister in 
a corner of the apartment where they would be safe from any 
random shot ; and the poor little beings, exhausted by the 
agitation and fatigue they had suffered, at length fell asleep. 

The gallant defence of the handful of halberdiers effectu- 
ally defeated this atrocious attempt. They kept the assailants 
at bay until assistance arrived. The alarm spread through 
Madrid. The regular tioops and national guards assembled 
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from all quarters ; Espartero hastened to the 8Cea6 of aotion, 
and the palace was completely surrounded. Concha and 
Lieon, seeing the case was desperate, left their foUowera in the 
lurch, and consulted their own safety in flight. They spurred 
their horses to the open country, but Concha, being in ordinary 
dress, returned unobserved, concealed himself in Madrid, and 
ultimately escaped out of the kingdom. The heedless Leon, 
being in full general's uniform, was a marked object. He 
was discovered and arrested at some distance from Madrid, 
and, though great interest was made in his favour, was ulti- 
mately shot. __ 

The result of this brutal attempt has been to throw com- 
plete odium on the course of Maria Christina, to confound the 
enemies of the constitution, and to strengthen the hands of 
Government. The insurrection in the provinces was speedily 
put down. Maria Christina hastened to disavow all share in 
the conspiracy ; but proofs are too strong against her, and the 
French Government stands chargeable with at least conni- 
vance. The stand which England has taken, of late, in the 
matter, and the declaration of ministers in Parliament, that 
they would not quietly permit the hostile interference of any 
foreign power in the affairs of Spain, has had a happy effect 
in checking the machinations of France. Spain now enjoys a 
breathing spell, and, I hope, may be enabled to regulate her 
internal affairs, and recover from the exhausting effects of her 
civil wars. The little Queen is now nearly twelve years of 
age ; in about two years more her minority will terminate, 
and, with it, the regency of Espartero. I hope, while the 
power still remains in his hands, he may be enabled to cairy 
out his proposed plans of reform, and to confirm the constitu- 
tional government, so that it may not easily be shaken. 



The foregoing sketch will, I trust, enable you to form an 
idea of the position of Spanish affairs, and to take an interest 
in any particulars about this Court which I may hereafter 
have to relate. You will understand that Spain is now a con- 
stitutional monarchy, having its Cortes, or representative 
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bodies of legislatare, consisting of a senate and cbamber of 
deputies ; and that, until the Qneen is fourteen years of age, 
Espartero, Duke of Yictoria, holds the reins of government as 
Begent, in her name. He is a soldier of fortune, who has 
risen by his merits and his services, and been placed in his 
present elevated situation by the votes of the Cortes. 

You will now understand something of the jealousy and 
ill-will that exists between this country and France, and of 
the fetiluro d the embassy of Mr. Salvandy, which made so 
much noise last winter. However, as the last affair may 
have escaped your notice, and as you and I are now embarked 
in diplomacy, I will call your attention to it. 

After the abdication and departure of Maria Christina from 
Spain, the French Government, by way of slight, suffered 
itself for a time to remain unrepresented at the Sjpanish Court, 
excepting by a temporary chargS d'affaires, whereas it has 
usually maintained a full embassy at Madrid. At length 
Louis Philippe, finding that he was exciting the indignation 
of the Spanish people against himself, and increasing their 
antipathy to his nation, determined to send an ambassador. 
Mr. Salvandy, a man of conspicuous talents, accordingly 
appeared at Madrid with a brilliant train : but here a diffi- 
culty arose : his letter of credence was addressed to the 
Queen, and he was instructed to deliver it into her hands. He 
demanded an audience of her for that purpose. It was 
objected, on the part of the Spanish Government, that the 
Queen, being yet a minor, was disqualified by the constitu- 
tion from the performance of any public act ; that a regent 
had been appointed, to whom, under that constitution, the 
regal power had been delegated, and who, in the name and 
stead of her Majesty, and at his own palace, would receive 
Mr. Salvandy, and from his hands the credentials of which 
he was the bearer. The ambassador refused to deliver his 
letters at any other place than at the royal palace, or into any 
other hands than those of the Queen herself; though, he 
observed, the Segent, if he thought proper, might be present 
at the ceremonial. The Spanish Government repeated its 
objections, and the ambassador wrote to Paris for new in- 
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Btmctions. The Cotirt of France approved of what he had 
done, and instructed him to persist ; Louis Philippe doubt^ 
less being disposed to pass a slight upon the constitutional 
government, and to pass by the Begent as not being the 
actual head. The ambassador again demanded an audience 
of the Queen, adding, that if he were tefused, he should 
require his passports, take down the French arms from the 
front of the embassy, and withdraw with the whole embassy 
from the country. The Spanish Government stood firm ; the 
matter was discussed and argued on both sides, but the 
Spaniards were not to be ^rgued into the admission of any 
slight or indignity to the constitutional Begent of their own 
election. Mr. Salvandy, after several days of fruitless disr 
cussion, at length demanded passports for the embassy, which 
were immediately granted, and he left Madrid with his 
retinue the same night. He moderated so much of his di- 
plomatic threat, however, as to leave the escutcheon of the 
French arms standing over the gate of the embassy, and his 
second secretary, as charge d'affaires, to take temporary care of 
the affairs of the mission; otherwise a complete departure 
would have been tantamount to a rupture between the two 
nations. 

You will now understand why some little importance 

was given to my arrival as Minister at this court. There was 

a curiosity to know how I would act with respect to the 

delivery of ray credentials. My written instructions were to 

present the President's letter of credence to the Queen ; but, 

from conversations with the Government at Washington 

before my departure, I understood that I might regulate my 

conduct by circumstances. As it is a principle with us, 

therefore, to deal always in our diplomacy with the actual 

government of a country, I made no hesitation in delivering 

my letter into the hands of Espartero, at an audience giv^ at 

his palace, specifying in my address that it was from the 

t'resident to the Queen, and delivered into his hands as 

Begent of the kingdom. You have no doubt seen the bad 

translation of my address, as the Government was careful to 

obtain from me a copy of it for publication, as it was the fir6t 
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time a foreign Minister had presented his credentials since 
the regency of Espartero. It was considered also as a pre* 
cedent; and, indeed, the resident Minister of Brazil, who 
presented his credentials at the same time, but after me, and 
who is rather opposed to the present form of government, told 
me he should not have presented his letter of credence to 
Espartero, unless I had broken the way and set the example. 
AVhether France will get over her pique, and make a step 
towards reconciliation with Spain, by sending a full mission, 
and authorizing her representative to acknowledge Espartero 
as the legitimate head of the Goyemment, by delivering the 
letter of credentials into his hand, is yet to be seen. The 
conduct of France towards Spain, of late years, has been 
anything but fair and magnanimous ; and Louis Philippe, in 
manifesting such hostility to the constitutional forms of the 
Government, and such a disposition to discountenance Espar- 
tero, the constitutional depositary of the regal power, seems 
singularly to have forgotten the history of his ov^n elevation. 
And now, having discussed these royal and diplomatic 
themes, I find it impossible, my dear sister, to descend to 
subjects of ordinary import, so shall conclude, for the present, 
with a promise of giving you some farther anecdotes of courts, 
kings, and queens, in my future letters, finding these matters 
are so much to your taste. I would observe, however, that 
as this letter is really meant merely for your private amuse- 
ment, I do not wish it to be shown about ; a Minister ought 
not to be gossiping about diplomatic afiairs. Keep it, there- 
fore, strictly among yourselves in the family. 
And so God bless you. 

Your affectionate Brother, 

Washington Ieving. 

To myself, who had been left in charge of his pecuniary 
affairs, he writes, three days after the date of the preceding 
epistle : 
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Mt deab Fdsbbb, , 

I have written so many family letters, of late, relative to 
myself and my Madrid concerns, of all of which you will 
probably learn the contents, that I have little to say to you on 
that head, not being able, like Faganini, to play a thousand 
variations on one string of my fiddle. 

I find my home resources are drying up in various quarters, 
by the cessation of my arrangement with booksellers, the non- 
payment of dividend on stocks, <fec. I trust, however, you 
have the ways and means to keep my home establishment on 
the usual footing. Get all my funds, as soon as you can 
judiciously, out of these fluctuating stocks, and invest them 
safely, even though at less interest. I cannot afford to risk 
more losses for the chance of extra profits. 

I shall soon be comfortably settled in new quarters, with 
my books and papers about me, and shall then open a literary 
campaign, which I shall have ample leisure to prosecute, and 
which, I trust, will furnish me with the ways and means, to 
abridge my absence from home, for I am anxious to pass as 
much as possible of the evening of my days among my rela- 
tives and friends at sweet little Sunnyside. 

Of that " deax home," he had written to Mrs. Irving, 
the day before : 

It seems to me as if I did not half enough appreciate that 
home when I was there, and yet 1 certainly delighted in it ; 
but the longer I am away, the more the charm of distance 
gathers round it, until it begins to be all romance. I some- 
times catch myself calculating the dwindling space of life 
that's left to me, and almost repining that so much of the best 
of it must be passed far away from all that I hold most dear 
and delightful; but I check such thoughts, and recollect how 
much there is around me to interest and exercise my mind. 

In the following letter to a juvenile niece, the youngest 
daughter of his brother Ebenezer, and one of the inmates 
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of Sonnyside, he announces his change of habitation at 
Madrid, and gives a picture of his new abode. The letter 
opens, it will be perceived, in quite a sportive vein : 

To Miss CharhUe Irving, 

Madrid, Sept. 16, 1842. 
Mt deab Chablottb, 

Your letter of July 28th reached me three or four days 

since, and brought me a world of intelligence. First of all, 

your first appearance at the Tarrytown and Dobbs' Feny 

MoirSeSf held that evening at Mrs. Sheldon's, at which, I trust, 

you produced a proper sensation. Then the invasion of 

Sunnyside, by sea, by a roving piragua^ fitted out at the port 

of Yonkers, and manned by Edgar and a desperate crew of 

ladies and gentlemen. Then the invasion by land, by 

Mrs. and Mrs. 's mother, and Mrs. 's sister, and 

Mr. 's mother — ^no, Mr. 's aunt, and a Miss P., who 

was staying with Mrs. . ' And then the influx of all the 

s and of all tfie Dr. ^'s. And then a second invasion 

by sea, of all the Hamiltons in the Dream, and the carrying 

off of half the garrison of Sunnyside to Bockland Lake and 

the mountains ; and then the great party at Mr. 's, given 

to Mr. and Mrs. , to which Mrs. did not think 

herself invited, but to which she afterwards found she was 

invited, and which turned out a most delightful party. Quide 

us and keep us I what an eventful period of history we live 

in I Why, my deax Charlie, if matters go on at this rate, 

I shall find Sleepy Hollow wide awake by the time I come 

back. 

And now, my exceeding good and very dear little woman, 

I will try to give you, in return for your very i^reeable 

letter, some little inkling of my Spanish home and its affairs* 

I have just changed my residence, and have taken the 

principal apartment in a great Spanish house belonging to a 

bachelor nobleman named the Marquis de Mos, who has a 

bachelor's nest in one wing of it. I have* such a range of 
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salons, tiiat it gives me quite an appetite to walk from my 
stady to the dining-room. Then the windows of the salons all 
faoe the south, and look into a little dilapidated garden, in 
the centre of which is an old, half-ruined marble fountain, 
with gold fish swimming about in it, and a superannuated 
triton in the middle, blowing a conchshell, out of which, in 
his younger days, there no doubt rose a jet of water. My 
own private apartment, consisting of a bedroom and study, is 
in one end of the building. My bedroom formerly served as 
an oratory or chapel to the mansion. It is a small octagon 
room, rising to a little cupola or dome, with little windows in 
the top, about fifteen feet from the fioor, by which the 
chamber is lighted. These windows catch the first rays of 
the rising sun, and, as the oratory is prettily painted of a 
delicate pink, yellow, and pale green, and as the centre of the 
dome is gilded, the whole becomes beautifully lighted up. 
You have no idea what a splendid waking up I have some- 
times in the morning. I don't think " glorious Apollo," with 
his bedchamber of sun-gilt clouds, has much the advantage of 
me. My study is immediately adjacent tp the oratory ; one 
window overlooks the garden of an old convent, and has a 
fine view of the Eegent's palace, and the distant groves of the 
Betiro. 

I have experienced a kind of home feeling of enjoyment 
since I have got into this house, that I have not felt before 
since qny arrival in Madrid. My other residence was exces- 
sively noisy, and abounded with' inconveniences, so that I 
could never feel at home in it : indeed, the very idea that I 
should remove as soon as I could find a house more to my 
mind, kept me unsettled and comfortless. Now, I trust, I am 
fixed for the whole of my sojourn in Madrid, and I consider 
myself singularly fortunate in finding in this uncomfortable 
metropolis so pleasant an abode. 

The subjoined letter waa written soon after the happy 
adjustment of the long-standing dispute between Great 
Britain and the United States respecting the Nortlx-eastem 
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boundary, tbe amicable settlement of which the ship- 
owning husband of his correspondent was about to com- 
memorate by a design, to which he suggests, with 
humorous significance, a ludicrous heightening. The lady 
to whom it is addressed was a. daughter of his deceased 
brother William, and was occupying the former homestead 
of Abijah Hammond, at Throgg's Neck, on the East Eiver, 
a country retreat about fourteen miles from the city of 
New York, of which Washington remarks : " 1 recollect 
the place well, having visited it occasionally in my 
frolicking and dancing days, when it was the seat of great 
hospitality. One of the pleasantest balls I ever attended 
was in that mansion, at which divers respectable old ladies 
of the present day sparkled as belles." 

To Mrs, Moses JET. OrinneR. 

Mt dear Julia, * ^^*^^' ^^P*- ^^^ ^^^2. 

I have just received your delightful letter of August 25th, 
which was, indeed, most welcome. I wrote to you not long 
since, in hopes of drawing from you a letter in return, but 
you have kindly anticipated me. I can easily imagine your 
satisfaction with your country residence; I know the old 
mansion well, and the delightful country in which it is 
situated, with its splendid advantages of water. I should 
think it would just hit Mr. Grinnell's fancy, and hope he may 
find loose spending money enough in his pocket to buy it. 
Tell him not to cast all his bread upon the water in the shape 
of ships, however shipshaped they may be, but to anchor a 
little upon land in fast property. I like your idea of Lord 
Asbburton and Mr. Webster shaking hands, as an ornament 
for the stem of the new ship to be called after the former : 
perhaps the effect might be heightened, if you could bring in 
the boundary line, running across his lordship's toes. 

I am delighted with the treaty ; it has been negotiated in 
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a fine spirit on both sides, and is a great achievement for Mr. 
Webster. He has remained in the Cabinet to some purpose, 
and now, if he thinks proper, may retire with flying colours ; 
yet I shouLfiUbe loth to see snch a statesman retire from the 
management of otir affairs. What successor will give ns snch 
state papers ? Who wonld have managed our Mexican corre- 
spondence in such style ? Would to God he could remain in, 
with satisfaction to himself, and have a good majority in 
Congress to back him ! 

I have just got myself settled in a pleasant habitation, 
which, I think, will be my home during my residence in 
Madrid. It is spacious, as all Spanish houses are, but quiet 
and clean, which are rare qualities in Madrid mansions. I 
have just given my first dinner ; not such feasts as you give 
in New York, one of which would exhaust a Madrid market, 
but in a pretty French style, and to a small party ; never, if I 
can help it, intending to exceed the limits of a social round 
table. I have, indeed, to play the Ambassador on a cautious 
scale. Fortunately, there is no rivalry in expense in the 
diplomatic corps at Madrid, the British Minister being the 
only one that entertains, and his immense fortune putting 
competition out of the question. I find him very frank and 
cordial, and we are already on the most social terms. 

I have had some brooding spells of home-sickness since my 
arrival in Europe, but they are gradually wearing away, and 
I am now about to enter upon a career of literary occupation 
that will effectually dispel them. 

Mr. Grinnell, in his appendix to your letter, says that Mr. 
Webster inquired particularly after me, and expressed much 
interest in my mission. As yet my mission has called for but 
little exertion of diplomatic skill, there being no question of 
moment between the Governments, and I not being disposed 
to make much smoke where there is but little fuel. I have 
been very quiet ever since my arrival in Madrid, getting my 
domestic affairs in order, and making myself acquainted with 
the complicated and entangled state of Spanish politics, but I 
shaU now gradually take my stand in the diplomatic circle, 
and endeavour that it shall be an unobtrusive, but a firm one. 
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It was not long after the date of this letter, that Mr. 
Irving addressed his fifth diplomatic despatch to the 
Honourable Secretary of State, presenting a sl^^h of the 
poUtical affairs of Spain, which were just then rising to 
fever heat, as the time for the opening of the Cortes was 
approaching, and powerful preparations were making to 
displace the existing Cabinet. Mr. Webster used to speak 
in high terms of L interest of these papers, and Vnce 
remarked to a friend, that he always laid aside every 
other correspondence to read a diplomatic despatch £rom 
Mr. Irving. 

The following half-melancholy letter to his old com- 
panion at Madrid, Prince Demetri Ivanovitch Dolgorouki, 
now Bussian Minister at Naples, was written when his 
young housemates, Hamilton, Brevoort, and Ames, were 
absent on a tour in Andalusia, to be gone four or five 
weeks, and he was living " in solitary dignity, pacing (his) 
great empty saloons to the echoes of his own footsteps." 

Madrid, Oct 18, 1842. 
Mt dear Doloorouei, 

You certainly are one of the most faithful, long-suffering, 
and indulgent of friends, still to write to me, notwithstanding 
my neglect to answer your previous letters. But I am re- 
forming as a correspondent, and henceforth, I trust, you will 
find me more punctual in my replies. In fact, I had grown 
quite indolent and self-indulgent in my happy little retreat on 
the banks of the Hudson, and needed something to rouse me 
into action. This most unlooked-for appointment to the 
Legation at Madrid has completely drawn me out of the 
oblivious influence of Sleepy Hollow, and thrown me once 
more into the midst of the busy world and its concerns. 

And here I am, on our old campaigning ground, where we 
first became acquainted; but either I am or the place ia 
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greatly changed, for we seem to be quite strange to each 
other. I miss all my former intimates. Navarrete, grown 
old and infirm, has been absent from Madrid ever since my 
arrival. I^ look with an eye of wistful recollection at the 
house once inhabited by the D'Onbrils, which was my familiar 
and favourite resort. It is undergoing great repairs and 
alterations, to become the residence of some millionaire who 
has made a fortune by speculation. How often I recall the 
happy, happy hours I have passed there, and summon up the 
recollections of that most amiable and interesting family I 
Years have passed without my learning anything concerning 
them. Can you give me any information? I understand 
Mr. D'Oubril is Minister at Frankfort; the children, of course, 
are all grown^ up — some, perhaps, married. When I was 
recently in Paris, I heard from an American gentleman that 
he had been acquainted with Mademoiselle Bolvilliers, who, 
with her mother, was at Florence. Have you seen her 
lately ? — and how is she ? 

My return to Europe, after such a long absence, is full of 
half-melancholy recollections and associations. I am con- 
tinually retracing the scenes of past pleasures and friendships, 
and finding them vacant and desolate. I seem to come upon 
the very footprints of those with whom I have associated so 
pleasantly and kindly, but they only serve to remind me that 
those who made those footprints have passed away. 

What would I not give to have that house of the D'Oubrils 
once more inhabited by its former tenants, just as they were 
when I was here in 1826. I long for such a resort ; I long 
for such beings in whom I can take interest and feel delight* 
Madrid is barren, barren, barren to me of social intimacies. 
The civil wars, the political feuds and jealousies, seem to have 
cut up society, and rendered the Spaniards unsocial except in 
their own peculiar tertuUias and cliques. Besides, I am not 
one to forage at large in general society; my intimacies are 
generally few and cherished. 

I can give you but little intelligence of the gay world that 
used to assemble at the aoirSes of Madame D*Oubril. If you 
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may remember, I mingled generally as a mere spectator, and 
seldom took sufficient interest in individuals to bear them in 
distinct recollection. When I have done so, I do not find the 
recollection productive of present satisfaction. Time dispels 
charms and illusions. You remember how much I was struck 
with a beautiful young woman (I will not mention names) 
who appeared in a tableau as Murillo's Virgin of the Assump- 
tion? She was young, recently married, fresh and im- 
hackneyed in society, and my imagination decked her out 
with everything that was pure, lovely, innocent, and angelic 
in womanhood. She was pointed out to me at the theatre, 
shortly after my recent arrival in Madrid. I turned with 
eagerness to the original of the picture that had ever remained 
hung up in sanctity in my mind. I found her still handsome, 
though somewhat matronly in appearance, seated, toith her 
daughters y in the box of a fashionable nobleman, younger than 
herself, rich in purse but poor in intellect, and who was 
openly and notoriously her cavalier servente. The charm was 
broken, the picture fell from the wall. She may have the 
customs of a depraved country and licentious state of society 
to excuse her ; but I can never think of her again in the halo 
of feminine purity and loveliness that surrounded the Virgin 
of Murillo. 

And so you have got my fellow-traveller of the American 
wilds, and bufiDalo hunter of the prairies. Count Pourtales, in 
your neighbourhood. When next you see him, remember me 
to him most cordially. Many, many pleasant scenes have .we 
had together. He was full of talent, and had wonderful 
aptness at anything he turned to, but he seemed careless of 
turning his talent to accoimt. 

And now, my dear Dolgorouki, let me hear from you again, 
and before long. I envy you your beautiful residence at 
Naples, which is one of the lovely spots of earth that must 
unquestionably have dropped from the sky. Would that I 
could exchange for it the sterile vicinity of Madrid ! 

Believe me, ever yours most truly, 

Washington Irving. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

LETTER TO MISS CATHERIKE IRVING — PASSAGES FROM LETTERS TO 
MRS. PARIS — THE QUEEN GIVING AUDIENCE — DIPLOMATIC CONVERSA- 
TION WITH ROYALTY — INSURRECTION IN BARCELONA — DEPARTURE OF 
THE REGENT — THE SOLITARY RAVEN — ^ATTACKS OF THE 'SOUTHERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER ' AND ' GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE * — ^LETTERS ON THE 
SUBJECT — LITERARY OCCUPATION. 

There is a vein of drollery in a portion of the following, 
to one of the youthful members of his home establishment, 
quite in character : 

To Miss Catherine Irving, 

Madrid, Nov. 15, 1842. , 
My dear Kate, 

Your letter of October 1st reached me a few days since, 
and gave me a very sunshiny account of affairs at pleasant 
little Sunnyside. I thus enjoy, by reflection, the bright days 
which pass at that brightest of little homes. My present 
home is enlivened by the return of the young travellers from 
their tour in Andalusia, which has been a very satisfactory 
one, excepting that they have not been robbed, at which they 
appear rather disappointed, an adventure with robbers being 
looked upon as essential to the interest and romance of a 
tour in Spain. They have a world of travelling anecdotes 
to relate about Granada and Malaga and Gibraltar and Sevillev 
which make our repasts quite instructive as well as convivial 
They are all in fine health and spirits, and, from their good 
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tempers, good sense, good breeding, and perfect harmony, 
make a very pleas&nt honseliold. 

You seem to pity the poor little Queen, shut np, with her 
sister, like two princesses in fairy tale, in a great, grand, 
dreary palace, and '' wonder whether she wonld not like to 
change her situation for a nice little cottage on the Hudson.*' 
Perhaps she would, Kate, if she knew anything of the gaieties 
of cottage life ; if she had ever been with ns at a picnic, or 
driven out in the shandry-dran, with the two roans, and 
James, in his slipshod hat, for a coachman, or yoUed in the 
Dream, or sang in the Tarrytown choir, or shopped at 
Tommy Dean's ; but, poor thing I she would not know how to 
set about enjoying herself. She would never think of appear- 
ing at church without a whole train of the Miss b and the 

Miss s and the Miss s, as maids of honour, nor drive 

through Sleepy Hollow except in a coach and six, with a 
cloud of dust and a troop of horsemen in glittering armour. 
So I think, Kate, we must be content with pitying her, and 
leaving her in ignorance of the comparative desolateness of 
her situation. 

The last time I saw the little Queen was about ten days 
since, at the opera, with her sister. Espartero, the Eegent, 
sat on her right hand. She is fond of theatricals, and ap- 
peared to take great interest in the performance. She is 
growing fast, and will soon be quite womanly in her appear- 
ance. I cannot say that she is strictly handsome, for which I 
am sorry, on account of your aunt ; but you may console the 
latter by assuring her that the Queen's sister is decidedly 
pretty enough to answer her notions of a princess. I shall 
give your aunt another diplomatic chapter on royalty and its 
concerns ajs soon as I can find leisure from my diplomatic 
communications to Government ; but she must not let it get 
to Mr. Webster's ears how communicative I am to her on these 
subjects ; he may not be disposed to admit her into our secrets. 

God bless you, my excellent, noble-hearted little girl I I 
can never enough express how deeply I feel the affection 1 
have experienced and daily experience from you all. It con- 
stitutes the great happiness of my life. 
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After relating a second interview with the Queen, on 
her saint's day — the day of St. IsabelliEt — ^in which she 
received congratulatory deputations from the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies at two o'clock, and from the 
carps diplomatique at three, and] giving an account of her 
setting forth, followed by her sister, "on her awM 
journey along the diplomatic line," to receive and reply to 
a speech from each, " with the terrors of a school-girl,^' a 
letter to his sister remarks : 

I believe, at first, I felt almost as much flattered as herself. 
I entered so much into the novelty and peculiarity of her task 
-—a mere child having to give audience to the official repre- 
sentatives of nations. Mr. Asten first addressed her. She 
had been accustomed to see him on other occasions, and that 
served to put her more at her ease. It was the same case 
with Count Lima ; and, by the time she had finished with 
him, she began to smile. You will want to know what dis- 
course I held with her, as my turn came next. I do not 
know whether I ought to impart these diplomatic conver- 
sations with royalty, as these are the verbal links that connect 
the destinies of nations. However, for once, 1*11 venttu-e con- 
fiding in your secrecy. I had been so interested in contem- 
plating the little sovereign, that I had absolutely forgotten to 
arrange anything to say ; and when she stood before me I was, 
as usual with me on public occasions, at a loss. However, 
something must be said, so I expressed my regret that my 
want of fluency in the Spanish language rendered it so diffi- 
cult for me to address her as I could wish. ** But you speak 
it very well," said she, with a smile, and a little flirt of her 
fan. I shook my head negatively. "Do you like Spain?'' 
said she. ''Very much," replied I, and I spoke sincerely. 
She smiled again, gave another little clack of her fan, bowed, 
and passed on. Her sister followed. She had not the 
womanly carriage of the Queen, being still more the child. 
I told her I hoped she had been pleased at the opera, where I 
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had had the honour of seeing her a few nights before. She 
said, *' Yes ; she liked the theatre," and then glided on after her 
sister. When they had passed down the line, they returned 
to their places, and again, on being prompted, bowed to us ; 
upon which we made respectful reverences, and retired, 
taking care, as we withdrew, not to turn our backs upon 
royalty. 

I have thus, my dear sister, given you another peep into 
court scenes, and shown you the petty machinery of the great 
world. I can imagine you smiling in the serene wisdom of 
your elbow chair, at this picture of a row of dignified diplo- 
matic personages, some of them well stricken in years, and all 
of them sage yepresentatives of Governments, bowing with 
profound reverence, and conjuring up nothings to say to a 
couple of little girls. However, this is all the whipt syllabub 
of diplomacy. If I were to take you into one of our confer- 
ences with Cabinet Ministers, then you would know the solid 
wisdom required by our station ; but this department of our 
official functions is a sealed book ! 

It was not long after this audience, that a popuUur 
paroxysm occurred, of which Mr. Irving gives this 
account, under date of November 25th : 

An insurrection has taken place in Barcelona. This is 
the next city in importance to Madrid. It is the capital of 
the province of Catalonia, the most active and industrious 
province in Spain. The Catalans are to Spain what the New 
England people are to the United States. Wherever money 
is to be made, there is a Catalan. They are pushing, 
scheming, enterprising, hardy, and litigious. Catalonia is 
one of the most restless and insubordinate of the Spanish 
provinces, and frequently the seat of political disturbances. 
It borders on France, and is infested by half-robber, half- 
rebel bands, the remnants of the factions of the civil wars 
which lurk about the French frontiers. There is a small but 
busy party of republicans, also, at Barcelona, who would 
gladly pull down the present form of government, and 
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establish a republic. Catalonia also has a strong manufao- 
turing interest, having many cotton manufactories. This has 
taken the alarm at the rumour of a proposed commercial 
treaty with England for the introduction of her cotton goods 
at a lower rate of duties, so that there is a mixture of various 
motives in the present convulsion ; and the whole has been 
thrown in a ferment by the intrigues of foreign agents, who 
seek the confusion of Spain and the downfall of its constitu- 
tional government. The present insurrection seems to have 
broken out suddenly and accidentally, some trifling affray 
with custom-house officers having been the spark which has 
set the combustible community in a flame. There has been 
fighting in the streets, as in the famous " three days of Paris," 
and the troops have been obliged to evacuate the city, but 
hold it closely invested. The Eegent set off from Madrid 
some days since for the scene of action, and troops are concen- 
trating upon Catalonia from every direction; in the mean 
time, Madrid is full of rumours and reports that insurrections 
are breaking out in other provinces, but I believe, as yet, the 
insurrection is confined to Barcelona, and I think it probable 
it will be suppressed without much difficulty. 

The departure of the Kegent was a striking scene. All 
the uniform companies, or national guard of Madrid, con- 
sisting of several thousand men, well armed, equipped, and 
disciplined, paraded in the grand esplanade of the Prado in 
the neighbourhood of the Regent's palace of Buena Vista. 
They really made a splendid appearance, and the air re- 
sounded with military music, several of the regiments having 
complete bands. It was a bright, sunshiny day. About two 
o'clock the Regent sallied forth from Buena Vista, at the 
head of his staff. He is a fine martial figure, and was arrayed 
in full uniform, with towering feathers, and mounted on a noble 
gray charger with a flowing mane, and a long silken tail that 
almost swept the ground. He rode along the heads of the 
columns, saluting them with his gauntleted hand, and re- 
ceiving cheers wherever he went. He stopped to speak par- 
ticularly with some of the troops of horsemen ; then, returning 
to the centre of the esplanade, he drew his sword, made a 
VOL. III. P 
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signal as if about to speak, and in an instant a profound 
silence prevailed over that vast body of troops, and tbe 
thousands of surrounding spectators. I do not know that 
ever I was more struck by anything, than by this sudden 
quiet of an immense multitude. The Eegent then moved 
i^owly backwards and forwards with his horse, about a space of 
thirty yards, waving his sword, and addressing the troops 
in a voice so loud and clear, that every word could be dis- 
tinctly heard to a great distance. The purport of his speech 
was to proclaim his determination to protect the present 
constitution, and the liberties of Spain, against despotism on 
the one hand and anarchy on the other ; and that, as on a 
former occasion, when summoned away by distant insurrec- 
tion, he confided to the loyalty ' of the national guards the 
protection of the peace of the capital, and the safeguard of 
their young and innocent Qneen. His speech was responded 
to by enthusiastic acclamations from the troops and the mul- 
titude, and he sallied forth in martial style from the great 
gate of Alcala. 

I must note, to complete the scene, that just as Espartero 
issued forth from Buena Vista, and rode slowly down the 
Prado between the columns of the troops, a solitary raven 
came sailing down the course of the public promenade, passed 
immediately above him, and over the whole line of troops, and 
so flitted heavily out of sight. This has been cited, even in 
the public papers, as a bad omen ; and some of the super- 
stitious say Espartero will never return to Madrid. I should 
not be surprised, however, if the omen had been prepared by 
some of the petty politicians with which this capital abounds, 
and that the raven had been let loose just at this opportune 
moment. However, with this portentous circumstance I will 
close my letter, especially as T have just received despatches 
from Government, which, with the stirring events of the day, 
will cut out plenty of occupation for me. 

With love to all, 

Your affectionate Brother, 

Washinqton Ibving. 
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A fortnight later he writes to the same correspondent : 

My last letter ended, I think, with the departure of the 
Begent to quell the insurrection in Barcelona. He travelled 
in his own fearless style, pushing on in a post-chaise ahead of 
his troops, and without escort, accompanied merely by an 
officer or two of bis staff, and threw himelf frankly amoi^ the 
people in the towns and villages, who showed the sense of 
this confidence in their loyalty, receiving him everj'where 
with acclamations. After his departure Madrid was full of 
rumours ; insurrections were said to be breaking out every- 
wtere. The downfall of Eepartero and of the existing. 
Government was confidently predicted, and there were not 
wanting factious people and factious prints to endeavour to 
blow this hidden fiame into a general conflagration. Thus 
far, however, they have been disappointed. Madrid has re- 
mained quiet under the guardianship of the national guards, 
and the insurrection did not extend beyond Barcelona. That 
factious city has once more been brought into submission to 
the Government, but not until it had suffered a bombardment 
of several hours. As yet, we have no particulars of the 
damage done, but it must have been considerable, and I fear 
we shall hear of some punishments inflicted upon those who 
have been most active in exciting this rebellion. Barcelona 
has sinned so offcen in this way, that it is deemed necessary 
to treat it, in the present instance, with rigour. The bom- 
bardment, though repeatedly threatened, and the day and 
hour assigned, was put off from day to day, and hour to hour, 
in the hope that the insurgent city would surrender ; but a 
band of desperadoes had got the upper hand, who refused to 
submit excepting on such terms as it would have been de- 
grading to the Government to grant. 

The year of Mr. living's departure on his interesting 
mission was memorable for two attacks on him, to which it 
is necessary to allude, to clear the way for the letters from 
him which I am about to quote. A writer in the * Southern 
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Literary Messenger/ in March, 1841, had been at great 
pains to show that Mr. Irving's expressions of obligation 
to Navarrete, in the preface to his * Life of Columbus,' were 
not suflSciently explicit, while conceding that he had per- 
formed his historical task with " accuracy, judgment, and 
infinite beauty." In the writer's estimation, his state- 
ments implied, though perhaps unintentionally, he admits, 
a more extensive search into original documents than he 
could have made, while the history was mainly digested 
from documents already collected by Navarrete. 

The article was sent to Mr. Irving, and, without a 
perusal, handed over by him to a candid and discrimi- 
nating friend, with a request that he would read it, and 
tell him if there was anything in it which required an 
answer at his hands. If so, he would notice it ; otherwise 
he did not care to be discomposed by reading it. He 
claimed no immunity from critical animadversion, but 
it was his practice to shun the perusal of all strictures 
that did not involve a point of character, and demand 
reply.; 

His friend read it, and, satisfied of the unsoundness of 
the strictures, and that his acknowledgments to Navarrete 
were ample, advised him to give himself no concern 
about it. He dismissed it, accordingly, from his thoughts. 

In ^he May number of 1842 of the same Magazine, after 
Mr. Irving had left the country, the writer returns to the 
attack, and, as more than a year had elapsed without any 
notice or refutation by the author, or his friends, of his 
" grave charges," he comes to the conclusion that he had 
preferred "the quiet disparagement of a judgment by 
default to the notoriety of a verdict after a fruitless 
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contest." To this article there was a reply in the * Knick- 
erbocker,' to which Mr. Irving was in no ways privy, and a 
rejoinder in the * Messenger,' in which the writer, with 
compliments to the purity and richness of his general style, 
still adhered to his original position that Mr. Irving had 
not suflSciently acknowledged his indebtedness to Navar- 
rete. 

The other attack was in * Graham's Lady's and Gentle- 
man's Magazine,' then under the editorial management of 
the Kev. Rufus W. Griswold, a Baptist clergyman of some 
six-and-twenty years, who had recently given to the world 
a valuable compilation, styled * The Poets and Poetiy of 
America.' The Magazine was published in Philadelphia, 
had a circulation, it was said, of fifty thousand subscribers, 
and numbered, among its regular contributors. Cooper, 
Bryant, Dana, and other distinguished names. In a 
notice of the ' Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of Sir 
Walter Scott,' contained in the, October number of that 
periodical, was a statement which, after charging Scott 
with numerous " pufis of himself from his own pen," pro- 
ceeded in this language : " Washington Irving has done 
the same thing, in writing laudatory notices of his own 
works for the Reviews, and, like Scott, received pay for 
whitewashing himself." 

As Mr. Irving was not in the country to meet this" coarse 
aspersion with instant denial, should he see fit to notice 
it, before communicating with him on the subject, I ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Griswold, asking his authority for 
the statement, and requesting him to name the Reviews 
containing the laudatory notices in question. Bis reply 
gave a Mr. E , an English gentleman, with whom his 
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acquaintance was limited to a single interview, as the 
person who informed him that "Mr. Irving wrote the 
articles in the * Quarterly Eeview/ on the * Life of Co- 
lumbus/ and the * Chronicles of Granada/ " I replied, that 
the * London Quarterly ' contained no review of the * Life of 
Columbus,' " laudatory " or otherwise, and that the review 
it did contain of the ' Chronicles of Granada ' had not a 
commendatory expression of the work or its author, or a 
single sentence that might not have come from the pen 
of Mr. Lviug without the slightest iinpeachment of his 
deKcacy. K a self-review — ^and I did not then know 
whether it was or not — ^it was not, at any rate, a self- 
eulogy. 

Pointing out these facts to Mr. Griswold, and referring 
him to the files of the * Quarterly ' for proof, I appealed to 
his sense of equity whether it were, not due to Mr. Irving 
that he should review the grounds upon which, thus 
publicly and uncalled for, he had sought to bring the 
delicacy of his character into suspicion. . 

In his reply, dated October 13th, he expressed great 
regret for the whole matter, and said he would do Mr. 
Irving justice in the December number of the Magazine, 
the November number being already printed. He was as 
good as his word, and in that number retracted, though 
rather ungraciously, the pitiful charge he had been too 
eager to catch up and circulate. The imputation upon 
Scott, I presume, had as Uttle foundation. 

On the 6th of October— before, of course, the receipt 
of Mr. Griswold's promise of recantation of the ISthr— I 
wrote to Mr. Irving, enclosing the leaf of * Graham's 
Maga2dne ' which contained the offensive imputation, and a 
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copy of Mr. Griswold's answer to my first letter. In this 
answer, which named his authority for the assumed self- 
laudation, he took occasion to add that he had strong 
ground for supposing Mr. Irving to have been a freqiimt 
contributor to the * London Quarterly,' while that periodi- 
cal, more than any other in Europe, was distinguished for 
its unprincipled hostility to the United States. 

With this preface, I submit the letters of Mr. Irving on 
the subject of these separate charges : 

To Pierre M. Irving. 

My dear Pierre, ^^"^' ^^^- ^^' ^^^ 

1 have just received your letter of October 6th, enclosing 
an article from * Graham's Magazine,' charging me with 
writing laudatory notices of my own works for the Eeviews, 
and alluding especially to the * Quarterly.* The only notice 
I ever took of any of my works, was an article which I wrote 
for the * Quarterly Eeview ' on my « Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada.' It was done a long time after the publication 
of the work, in compliance with the wishes of Mr. Murray, 
who thought the nature of the work was not sufficiently 
understood, and that it was considered rather as a work of 
fiction than one substantially of historic fact. Any person 
who will take the trouble to read that review, will perceive 
that it is merely illustrative^ not laudatory of the work, ex- 
planatory of its historical foundation. I never made a secret 
of my having written that review; I wrote it under the 
presumption that the authorship of it would become known 
to any person who should think it worth his while to make 
the inquiry. I never wrote any other article for the * Quarterly 
Eeview ' excepting a review to call favourable attention to the 
work of my friend and countryman. Captain MoKenzie (then 
Slidell), entitled * A Year in Spain, by a Young American,' 
and another review, for the same purpose, of a work of my 
friend and countryman, Mr. Wheaton, at present Minister at 
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the Court of Prussia. This last article, though written for the 
* Quarterly Eeview,' did not appear in that publication, but 
was published in the ' North American Keview/ The work 
of Mr. Wheaton which it reviews, was, I think, * The History 
of the Northmen.' These are the only articles that I am 
conscious of having ever written for the * Quarterly,' or any 
other European Beview. I have- never inserted in any 
publication ii; Europe or America a puff of any of my works, 
nor permitted any to be inserted by my publishers when I 
could prevent it ; nor sought to procure favourable reviews 
from others, nor to prevent unfavourable ones where I 
thought they were to be apprehended. I have on all 
occasions, and in every respect, left my works to take their 
chance, and I leave them still to do the same. My present 
reply to your inquiry is only drawn forth by a charge that 
would affect my private character; though I hope thcU is 
sufficiently known to take care of itself on the point in question. 
I understand a kind friend has recently been vindicating 
me against attacks made on me in the 'Southern Literary 
Messenger,' on the subject of my * Life of Columbus.' I have 
never read those attacks, having been assured there was no- 
thing in them that called for reply, and not being disposed 
to have my feelings ruffled unnecessarily. I understood they 
mainly charged me with making use of Mr. Navarrete's work 
without giving him due credit. Those who will look into 
my * Life of Columbus,* will find that in the preface I have 
cited the publication of Mr. Navarrete as the foundation of 
my work, and that I have refeiTed to him incessantly at the 
foot of the pages. If I have not done so sufficiently, I was 
not aware of my "shortcomings." His work was chiefly 
documentary, and, as such, invaluable for the purpose of 
history. As my work was not a work of invention, I was 
glad to find such a store of facts in the volumes of Mr. 
Navarrete ; and as I knew his scrupulous exactness, wher- 
ever I found a document published by him, I was sure of its 
correctness, and did not trouble myself to examine the 
original. My work, however, was made up from various 
sources, some in print, some in maniuscript, all of which, I 
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thought at the time, I had faithfully cited. Those who vrish 
to know Mr. Navarrete's opinion of the work, will find it 
expressed in the third volume of his collections of documents, 
published afte'V the appearance of * Columbus/ in which his 
expressions are anything but those of a man who felt himself 
wronged. I can only say, that I have never willingly, in 
any of my writings, sought to take advant€^e of a contem- 
porary, but have endeavoured to be fair in my literary 
dealings with all men ; and If ever you hear again of my 
having practised any disingenuous artifice in literature, to 
advance myself or to injure others, you may boldly give the 
charge a flat contradiction. What I am as an author, the 
world at large must judge. You know what I am as a man, 
and know, when I give you my word, it is to be depended upon. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 

Washington Irving. 



P.S. — This letter isT written in great haste on the spur of 
the moment, to go by the courier that sets off for Paris to- 
day. I have not yet read Helen's long letter, from which I 
promise myself a perfect treat. The foregoing letter is, of 
course, not intended for publication, but you may use it as 
'* authority," quoting from it what you think proper. I must 
expect attacks of this and other kinds now. I have been so 
long before the public, that the only way to make anything 
now out of me is to cvi me up. However, I shall follow the 
example of Sam Williams, whilome American banker at 
London, who, when his ship was sinking at sea, sprang on 
board of another one that had nm foul of it, and was saved. 
As literature is sinking under me, I shall cling to diplomacy. 

The following letter, written on the same day, has a 
more playful allusion to the same topic : 

To Mrs. PrM. Irving. 

My dear Helen, ^^^^» N^^- 1^, 1842. 

I did not intend to write to you by this opportunity, for I 
am fairly fagged out with letter-writing by this courier, 
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haying, besides scribbling to friends, to send long de- 
spatches to Government ; but I cannot suffer your long, 
delightful letter to remain unacknowledged, though, at pre- 
sent, 1 scrawl but a line of thanks. My dd^r Helen, you 
cannot imagine what a rich treat such a letter from home is 
to me. It fills my heart to the very brim, and with the veiy 
best of good feelings ; and then, your details about sw;eet 
little Sunny side — God bless my dear little cottage I — ^what a 
treasure of comfort and enjoyment it is to me I Every letter 
from it or about it gives me such a picture of true, innocent, 
home-dwelling happiness, and of such joyous meetings and 
gatherings together of those I love, that I feel for a time as if 
I had just heard a strain of delightful music, which is one of 
my purest of earthly pleasures. I had just been reading and 
answering one of Pierre's, wherein he had given a most 
indignant account of a charge made upon me, in a ' Lady's 
Magazine,' of having puffed my own works. Don't tell 
Pierre, but absolutely he had put himself in such a passion 
on the subject, that I found all the indignation appurtenant 
to the matter was done to my hand, so I retained the smooth- 
ness of my temper without a wrinkle. As authorhood seems 
to be getting down in the world, and I have taken to the 
company of kings and queens and regents, and others of 
" the quality," I begin to think I'll give out that I am not 
the Washington Irving that wrote that farrago of literature 
they are occasionally cutting up, and that I have never fol- 
lowed any line of life but diplomacy, nor written any- 
thing but despatches. I certainly began life at the wrong 
end ; it is only recently I have discovered what I was cut 
out for. However, don't mention it ; people might think me 
vain. 

And now, my dear Helen, as this letter was a perfect 
impromptu, totally unpremeditated, I must close it, to attend 
to other correspondents. I will take some other occasion to 
answer your long letter more at length ; in the meantime, I 
beg you forthwith to sit down and write me such another 
one. And do, I again charge you, tell me everything that is 
pleasant and prosperous about yourself and Pierre ; and tell 
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Pierre not to take it so much to heart, if they make any 
further attacks upon that poor-devil author who has scribbled 
imder my name. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 

Washington Irving. 

Five days later he returns to the subject of these 
attacks with the following supplementary letter, which 
relates, in his own words, particulars in his literary his- 
tory heretofore hinted at by myself, and disposes of 
Mr. Griswold's epistolary intimation about the frequency 
of his contributions to the * London Quarterly.' I have 
already briefly refuted this charge, by which it was 
intended to prejudice his popularity at home, but the 
reader may be willing to see in what spirit it is met by 
Mr. Irving. Mr. Griswold, it will be understood, makes 
no such charge himself, but only reports it as a sup- 
position which he was disposed to entertain. 

To Pierre M. Irving. 

My dear Pierre, ^^^^' ^^^- ^^^ ^^^2. 

I wrote to you, a few days since, in reply to your letter 
concerning the attack upon me in ' Graham's Magazine.' As 
that reply was written hastily, I may not have been precise in 
one or two particulars. The review of the ' Conquest of 
Granada ' was written nearly, if not quite two years after the 
publication of the work, and after it had been very favourably 
noticed in several periodical publications. As I before 
observed, it was written in compliance with the wishes of 
Mr. Murray, to state the historical nature of the work ; my 
use of the soubriquet of Fray Antonio Agapida, and the 
occasional romantic colouring, having led many to suppose it 
was a mere fabrication. I did not ask or expect any re- 
muneration from Mr. Murray, but he sent me the sum he was 
accustomed to pay for similar contributions to his * Eeview,' 
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and I did not hesitate to accept it, the article, in fact, being 
written for his- benefit. Perhaps it would be as well to have 
the review republished in the • Knickerbocker,' and then the 
public will be able to judge whether or no it is " laudatory." 

While I am upon these literary matters, I will famish you 
with a fact or two in my literary life in Europe, which may 
enable you to reply to any similar charges that may be 
brought against me. In the early struggle of my literary 
career in London, before I had published the ' Sketch Book ' 
in England, I 'teceived a letter from Sir Walter Scott, in- 
viting me to Edinburgh to take charge of a periodical publi- 
cation, holding out the certainty of a liberal sum per annum, 
with other incidental advantages. Though low in purse and 
uncertain in my prospects at the time, I declined accepting 
the invitation, fearing it might implicate me in foreign politics. 

Wten I was in Spain, I was offered, by Mr. Murray, 
£1,000 per annum to conduct a magazine which he had in 
contemplation, I to be paid, in addition, for any articles I 
might contribute. This I declined, because it would detain 
me in Europe, my desire being to return to the United States. 
Mr. Murray likewise offered me a hundred guineas an article 
for any article T might write about Spain for the * Quarterly 
Review.* I refrained from accepting his very liberal offer. 
As I mentioned in my former letter, I contributed but two 
articles to his * Review ' — one explanatory of the historical 
groimds of my * Chronicles of Granada,' and the other a review 
of my friend McKenzie's 'Year in Spain, by a Young 
American.' 

I do not recollect having written for any other reviews or 
magazines in Europe ; and I again repeat, I never in any way. 
sought to " puff" my works, or to have them puffed. I always 
suffered them to take their chance, and always felt that I was 
favoured beyond my deserts. 

At the close of the letter to me from which I have 
been quoting, dated November 17th, Mr. Irving gives this 
glance at his literary and diplomatic matters : 
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I have, of late, been so mucli occupied in diplomatic business, 
that I have not had time to attend to the ' Life of Washington/ 
Indeed, I have not done much at it since I have been here, 
but I shall soon take it earnestly in hand. I found it necessary 
to give up literary matters .for a time, and turn my thoughts 
entirely into the subjects connected with my station. The 
statistics of trade about which I have had to occupy myself, 
are new to me, and require close attention for a time to master 
them. 

Five weeks later, December 2l8t, in a letter to his 
brother Ebenezer, he alludes in this way to his progress 
on the * Life of Washington :' 

I have been much interrupted in my literary occupations 
for the last two or three months, by the necessity of applying 
my mind to the examination of some subjects connected with 
my diplomatic duties, and of preparing rather voluminous 
papers. Within this week or two past, however, I have been 
able to add a few chapters to my history. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LETTER TO MISS SARAH IRVING — INDISPOSITION OF THE AUTHOR — 
LETTER TO MRS. PARIS — ^ALARMING ASPECT OF POLITICAL EVENTS — 
GLOOMY SOIRI^E OP THE REGENT, PREPARATORY TO HIS DEPARTURE 
— ^IjETTERS to MRS. STORROW — IN THE MIDST OP CONSPIRACIES AND 
INSURRECTIONS — A CITY IN A STATE OF SIEGE — SALLIES FORTH — 
STRIKING SCENES — NOTE OF THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS IN BEHALF OF 
THE QUEEN. 

There is a sly vein of humour in the following extract 
from a letter to a juvenile inmate of Sunnyside, who had 
been keeping him in the current of family affairs, and 
giving him a budget of New York gossip : 

To Miss Sarah Irving. 

January 13, 1843. 

Your information that Mr. had given Mrs. a two- 
story house in Broadway, gave me great satisfaction; but 
when you added that the mantelpieces were of wood, it 
went to my heart. However, let us hope for the best. If the 
young couple really love each other, they may manage to have 
a happy fireside in spite of the mantelpiece ; and who knows 
but the old gentleman's heart may soften towards them before 
his death, and he may leave them a marble mantelpiece in his 

will. Miss , on the contrary, who married according to 

his wishes, has been rewarded, I am told, with a three-story 
(I am not certain that it is not a four-story) house. These 
two instances of the matrimonial fortunes of two sisters, my 
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dear girl, should be held up as warnings to young ladies dis- 
posed to enter the connubial state, not to give away their soft 
and tender hearts without first consulting the harder hearts of 
all the old gentlemen they may happen to be related to. For 
my own part, I should take it in great dudgeon, if any of 
you girls at the cottage should throw yourselves away upon 
any agreeable young gentleman, without his first gaining the 
affections of your father and myself; though I trust I should 
not go to the length of condemning you to a wooden mantel- 
piece. 

I thought of you all at dear little Sunnyside on Christmas- 
day, and heartily wished myself there to eat my Christmas 
dinner among you. I hope you kept up Chiistmas in the 
usual style, and that the cottage was decked with evergreens. 
You must not let my absence cause any relaxations in the old 
rules and customs of the cottage ; everything must go on the 
same as it did when I was there. 

His owu Christmas dinner he had eaten at the British 
embassy, where, he remarks, " we had the good old 
Christmas luxuries of plum-pudding and minced pies, 
and our repast was a very pleasant one," 

In the beginning of this year, Mr. Irving was confined 
to the house by an indisposition, the consequence of a 
cold, which was soon followed by an inflammatory disease 
of the skin, similar to that which he had experienced about 
twenty years before, but much more virulent. It was the 
result, as in the former instance, of having overworked 
himself, and fagging too incessantly at his literary, diplo- 
matic, and epistolary tasks, while taking too little exercise. 
The malady, though annoying and obstinate, was not 
dangerous, but it required him to renoimce the pen for 
a while, as the least mental excitement aggravated his 
symptoms. From this tedious and harassing complaint^ 
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which in a measure unfitted him for everything, he was 
doomed to suffer more or less for two years, the remedies 
sometimes provuig almost as irksome as the disease. At 
the time it first set in, he had been engaging with all his 
powers upon his ' Life of Washington,' to which he had 
added some chapters, when he was compelled to throw by 
the pen, not, I think, to exercise it again on this task 
until his return to his own country. This interruption to 
his literary occupations, always cheering to him, brought 
additional discomfort in the midst of his malady. But, 
though incapable of working, he could direct others, and 
manage to carry on the business of the legation. He was 
a less attentive correspondent, however, than heretofore, 
though not incapable of letter- writing, as the following will 
show: 

To Mrs, Paris. 

Madrid, June 21, 1843. 
My dear Sister, 

I have again to thank you for kind and cheering letters, 
full of precious home details. I am sorry I can make but such 
poor returns ; but, though my malady has ceased in its viru- 
lence, 1 find writing still irksome to me, and, indeed, am pro- 
hibited by my physician from indulging in it. It is a great 
privation, and reduces me to a state of idleness foreign to my 
habits and inclinations. The doctor would also, if he could, 
put a stop to my almost incessant reading, as he thinks that 
any fixed attention for a length of time wearies the brain, and 
in some degree produces those effects on the system which 
originated my complaint ; but I cannot give up reading, in my 
otherwise listless state. He has been very urgent for me to 
travel, not merely for a change of air, but because the succes- 
sion of scenes and incidents amuses without fatiguing the 
mind, and thus operates healthfully upon the system. I have 
been recovering so much of late, however, that I hope to be 
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able to dispense with this part of his 'advice, and to continue 
at my post. I should be loth to leave it in the present critical 
state of the country, when insurrections are breaking out in 
various parts of the kingdom, and Spain is once more threat- 
ened with civil war. 

My illness has prevented me from giving you a detail of 
the political events of the country, which have of late assumed 
an alarming aspect. A coalition of various factions (opposite 
in their views and doctrines, and no one of them of sufficient 
magnitude to form a majority) has united in a vehement 
attempt to puU down the Begent, and put an end to the exist- 
ing government. For this purpose, insurrections have been 
stirred up in various parts of the country, and, latterly, in 
Bcurcelona, that old seat of rebellion. To-day, the Begent 
sallies forth from the capital, to put himself once more at the 
head of his troops and endeavour to quell these insurrections. 
I heartily pray for his success ; for, should he fail, and should 
he be ejected from power, a fearful state of anarchy would 
ensue. The very coalition now combined against him would 
break into warring factions, each striving for the ascendancy, 
and we might have civil war of the worst kind. , 

I have just returned from attending a levee held by the 
Begent, at twelve o'clock, preparatory to his departure. He 
made a frank, manly address to the diplomatic coi-ps, declaring 
his disposition to cultivate cordial relations with all countries, 
but particularly with those who had representatives at this 
Court, and who recognized the constitution of Spain, the 
throne of Isabella II., and his regency ; his loyal devotion to 
the constitution and the throne, and his sole and uniform 
ambition to place the reins of government in the hands of the 
youthful Queen on the 10th of October, 1844, when she 
should have completed her minority, and to place under her 
command a peaceful, prosperous, and happy country ; but he 
expressed, at the same time, his determination to resist every 
attempt to throw the country into a state of anarchy, and to 
defend the throne of Isabella and the constitution of .1837 like 
a good soldier. 

At four o'clock a general review of the national militia 
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takes place in the Prado, as on a former oocasion, when the 
Begent, as before, will no doubt make them a speech, con-* 
fiding the safety of the city, and of the youthful Queen and 
her sister, to their patriotism and loyalty. At five o'clock he 
takes his departure. I cannot but feel that he sallies forthy 
this time, with much more doubtfal prospects than in his 
former expedition ^ainsi Barcelona. The spirit of rebellion 
is more widely diffused, and is breaking forth at yarions points. 
A few days, or a very few weeks at farthest, will decide 
his fate, and determine whether he is to maintain his post, 
and keep up some form of government for the remainder of 
the minority of the Queen (about fifteen months and a half)» 
or whether his power, if not himself, is to be annihilated, and 
everything for a time thrown into chaos. 

On Sunday evening last I attended the soirSe held weekly 
at the Begent's. It was the only one I have been able to 
attend for upward of four months ; but I was anxious to go to 
it, as it would be the last before the departure of the Eegent. 
It was thinly attended, and I remarked a general gloom on the 
faces of those attached to the Begent, or whose interests were 
connected with his fortunes. The Begent himself did not 
appear, being engaged in a Cabinet council. The Duchess 
was pale, and had a dejected air, complaining of headache. I 
rather fear it was heartache, for she feels their hazardous 
position, and the pitfalls which surround them. She is an 
amiable and a lovely woman, and her dejected air rather 
heightened her beauty in my eyes. I had not seen her since 
my illness, and I had to thank her for many kind inquiries 
she had made after my health, sending one of the Duke's 
aid«s^e-camp for the purpose. It will be a joyful hour for 
her, I am convinced, when the Duke lays down his regency, 
and returns to the quiet and security of private life. 

I have scrawled a longer letter than I had any idea of ac* 
complishing, and must conclude. Tell Eliza B., Saiuh Irving, 
&c., &c., that I have received their letters, giving me most 
acceptable cottage news, and beg them to write on without 
waiting for replies. I cannot wiite letters at present ; indeed, 
I must not. Everything concerning dear little Sunnyside is 
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interesting to me. My heart dwells in that blessed little 
spot, and I really believe that when I die I shall haunt it ; 
but it will be as a good spirit^ that no one need be afraid of. 
Though I cannot enjoy its delights in person, at present, I 
<injoy them at second hand, by the accounts given by others. 
When I think of America, my thoughts all centre there ; and 
1 believe that, even though exiled from it, a great portion of 
my actual enjoyment in life is hearing and thinking about it, 
picturing it in my thoughts, dreaming about it, and flattering 
myself with the hope that I shall return .and end my days 
there. In the meaji time, thank God ! it is a happy home for 
my dear brother and his family. 
Ever, my dear Sister, 

Most affectionately, your Brother, 

Washington Ieving. 

At the date of the following letter, Mr. Hamilton, his 
Secretary of Legation, was setting off on an excursion to 
the Pyrenees. Brevoort had left the legation in April, to 
make the tour of Europe, and Ames had l#t in June, to 
return to France and embark for the United States in 
July. His man Benjamin, with whom he was so much 
pleased at first, had also gone, having lost favour in his 
eyes by " playing the old soldier " during his long malady, 
and leaving all the extra work and the care of him to the 
faithful Lorenzo, whom he had now put at the head of his 
establishment. The letter gives some further insight into 
the critical state of Spanish affairs, the observation of 
which still took up much of his time and thoughts. It 
is addressed to Mrs. Storrow, at Paris, and bears date 
June 27th : 

We are in the midst of plots, conspiracies, and insurrectiotis, 
and know not what a day may bring forth. The Kegent is 
on his way to one part of the kingdom which is in a state of 
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insurrection; in the mean time, insurrections are breaking 
forth in other quarters. Many predict that he will never 
return to Madrid ; but so they predicted last year, when he 
sallied forth to put down the insurrection at Barcelona. For 
my part, I never expect to see Spain enjoy tranquillity and a 
settled form of government during the time I may sojourn ixi 
it, and fear I may have to witness some sanguinary scenes of 
popular commotion. I have looked upon Espartero as the 
only man likely to maintain the country in a tolerable state of 
tranquillity during the minority of the little Queen ; but I 
now doubt if he will be able to keep up against the combina- 
tion of factions bent upon his destruction. A few days will 
determine his fortunes. 

I am getting on very well, though it takes always a tedious 
time to get rid of maladies of the kind I have to struggle 
with. The weather has as much effect upon me as upon a 
barometer, and this season has been tmcommonly capricious. 
It favours me in one respect, that we have none of the usual 
fervid heats of summer, which might debilitate me ; but the 
cloudy, windy, and occasionally chilly weather irritates my 
system. However, J trust, in another month, to be superior 
to these influences. 

Give my affectionate regards to Mr. Storrow, and kiss dear 
little good-for-nothing Kate for me. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 

Washington Ibvinq. 



To Mrs. Storrow, Paris. 

Madrid, July 14, 1843. ' 
Mt deab Sabah, 

I have just received your letter of the 8th, by which I find 
that the valiant Hector has arrived safely at Paris, after hi^ 
adventurous journey. I have no news recently of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who must be enjoying himself in the Pyrenees. The let- 
ters I have written to him I have reason to believe have been 
intercepted on the road by the insurgents. 
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- "We are here in the midst of confusion and alarm. I speak 
of the city and the people, for, as to myself, my mind is as 
tranquil and almost as stagnant as a mill-pond. A singular 
kind of rebellion is gding forward. Armies marching and 
countermarching about the country ; city after city declaring 
itself in a state of insurrection, but as yet no fighting. An 
insurgent army, imder General Espiroz, has been hovering 
about Madrid for several days ; another (under General Nar- 
vaez) is marching from a different direction to co>operate with 
it ; and Government troops, under Generals Saone and Zur- 
bano, are pushing in from a distance, to aid in the defence of 
the place.' In the mean time, the city is declared in a state of 
siege, and placed under martial law ; the gates are closed and 
guarded, and we are thus shut up within the walls. The day 
before yesterday I was sitting in my room writing, when I 
was attracted to the window by an uncommon bustle and con- 
fusion of voices in the street. I looked out, and saw men, 
women, and children scampering in every direction ; as far as 
the eye could reach, there was the same hurry-scurry move- 
ment hither and thither. I summoned Lorenzo, and asked 
the reason. He told me there was *' a revolution I" It appears 
the '* general," or alarm, had been sounded, which is only 
done at moments of imminent peril, summoning every one to 
his post. The word was circulated that the enemy (an ad- 
vanced guard of the army of General Espiroz) were at the 
Puerta de Hierro, or Iron Gate, which crosses the main road 
about half a league from the city gate. In a little while the 
national guards, or militia, were issuing from every side and 
comer, hastily equipped, and hurrying to their posts ; women 
were gathering their children home, like hens gathering their 
chickens under their wings on the sight of a hawk. Before 
long, there were eighteen thousand men under arms within 
the city; all the gates were strongly guarded; the main 
squares were full of troops, with cannon planted at the 
entrances of the streets opening into them. The shops were 
all shut up, and the streets, in general, deserted and silent, 
all those not on duty keeping as much as possible within 
doors. At night the whole city was illuminated, as is gene- 
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rally the case when any popular movement is apprehended, 
so that an enemy may not have darkness to favour his designs^ 

I was advised not to stir out, as one may get involved in 
tumults at such times. I kept at home all day, but in the 
evening I could not resist the desire to see something of a city 
in a state of siege, and under an alarm. I accordingly sallied 
forth in my carriage, and drove to the Prado. Instead of 
being crowded by the fashionable world, it was full of troops, 
there having been a review of the national guards. I alighted, 
and walked among them. They seemed all to be in high 
spirits. There were but two carriages besides my own on the 
drive, usually so crowded. I drove from gate to gate of this 
end of the city, all closed and guarded. As the night ad- 
vanced, I drove through most of the principal streets. The 
houses were illuminated from top to bottom. Few people were 
walking in the streets; but groups were gathered about every 
door. Troops were patrolling in every direction ; and in the 
main squares, which formed military posts, both officers and 
men were bivouacking on the pavements. The appearance of 
a solitary carriage rumbling through the streets attracted uni- 
versal attention, but no one offered to molest me. I drove to 
Madame Albuquerque's, took tea there, and returned home 
about eleven o'clock. I never saw Madrid under more 
striking and picturesque circumstances. 

Yesterday was comparatively tranquil, but this morning 
the " general," or alarm, has been given at six o'clock. The 
enemy has approached a different gate of the city, and ther^ 
is news that General Narvaez and his troops are at Guadalajara* 
a few leagues distant. The city is again under arms. I pre* 
sume the shops are shut up, but I have not as yet been ou^ 
of the house. The greatest evil I have as yet experienced, ip 
the cutting off the supply of butter and cow's milk for my 
breakfast, both coming from the royal dairy beyond the Pue]l4) 
de Hierro, or Iron Gate. 

As the Government has prohibited the circulation of th^ 
opposition papers by the mail, they have all ceased to publish ; 
the Government papers themselves are very scanty of intellir 
gence, so that we are left in a state of ignorance of passing 
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events, and are at the mercy of rumour, wliich fabricates all 
kinds of stories of plots, conspii-acies to carry off the Queen, 
to blow np the powder ma^zines, &c,, <fec., &g. 

Contradictory reports prevail also with respect to the Ee- 
gent, who, by last accounts, was in La Manoha. Some say 
he is on his march back to Madrid, others that he is going to 
Cordova, others to Granada, to quell the insurrection in Anda- 
lusia. Some say his troops are in a high state of enthusiasm, 
others that they are deserting him. Every report has its coun- 
ter report, so that one is reduced to mere conjecture. 

I had looked forward to snch a state of things, and I look 
forward to one still worse, when the hostile parties come to 
blows. There may also be perplexing questions for diplo- 
matists, should the invading armies get possession of the 
capital, and of the person of the young Queen. The question 
may then arise, " Where is the actual Government P" and 
which party is to be considered legitimate ? You will now 
understand why, at such a crisis, a diplomatic agent should 
not be absent from his post. 

We have no regular troops in the city, but a large force of 
national guards, and of the national militia from the neighbour- 
ing villages. Some feel great confidence in their maintaining 
the safety of the city ; others doubt their being willing to 
fight, seeing that the invaders are their countrymen. My 
idea is, that if Soane and Zurbano arrive in the neighbourhood 
with the force they are said to have, the invaders will have to 
l^treat, or to make battle. Should no such succour arrive, I 
should not be surprised if, after a few days, the city should 
make terms, acknowledge the insurgent authority, and that 
a temporary government should suddenly be organized here 
—how long to last, it would be useless even to conjecture. 

I am scrawling this hastily, to be sent off by the French 
courier. I doubt letters going safely at present by the mail, 
as the insurgent cities through which it passes are eager to 
get at news from the capital. As I have no time to write to 
your mother, send her this letter, when you have done with it. 
It will help to keep up the thread of ^anish affairs I have 
given her. 
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I miss much the 'delightful companionship of Hamilton, 
whom I have learned to prize more and more, the more I 
have known him. But I trust he 'will be here again before 
long, with renovated health and happy spirits. I am much 
cheered by the society of Mr. George Sumner, who dines with 
me abnost every day, and is very intelligent and conversable. 

My health is daily improving, and I am gradually getting 
freed from the malady which has so long clung to me. The 
weather continues generally cool for the season, and I find my 
large saloons very pleasant and airy for summer. 

Let me hear of your plans and your whereabouts ; I can 
make none for myself at present, as you must perceive. 
Give my kind regards to Miss Ledyard, and the young 
Ledyards. 

With affectionate remembrances to your husband, and 
kisses to Kate, 

Your affectionate Uncle, 

Washington Ibving. 



To Mrs, Storrow, Paris. 

Madrid, July I3, 1843. 
Mt deab Sabah, 

I have just learned that a French courier is about to set off 

from the French embassy, and I hasten to scrawl you a line 

by it, as letters by the mail are apt, at the present moment, 

to be intercepted, and you may be anxious to hear from me 

during these warlike times. 1 wrote to you about four days 

since, giving you some account of the critical state of affairs 

in this city. Since that time, we have been in a state of 

siege ; the enemy at the gates ; the whole body of national 

guards, &c., under arms ; the main streets barricaded ; every 

house illuminated at night ; the streets swarming with military 

men ; the shops shut ; the publication of the newspapers sob- 

pended, and the public ear abused with all kinds of lying 

rumours. There has been brisk firing of musketry about some 

of the gates, and an occasional report of a cannon ; but ihe 

besiegers calculated upon disaffection and treachery within 
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the walls; upon a prontmoiamento in fayour of the insurreo- 
tional government, and upon the gates being thrown open to 
them. They therefore came without artillery. Thus far they 
have been disappointed. The national guards have remained 
firm and true, and have kept up a brisk fire whenever the 
enemy made any demonstrations. One of my windows com* 
mauds a view of one of the city gates and its vicinity, and I 
could hear every discharge, and, at night, could see the flash of 
the guns. It has been extremely interesting to me, and, for- 
tunately, I have so far recovered from the lingering of my 
malady, that I could go all about on foot, and witness some 
of the striking scenes presented by a city in a state of siege, 
and hourly in apprehension of being taken by assault. Troops 
were stationed in the houses along the main streets, to fire 
upon the enemy from the windows and balconies, should they 
effect an entrance ; and it was resolved to dispute the ground 
street by street, and to make the last stand in the royal palace, 
where were the Queen and her sister, and where the Duchess 
of Victoria, wife of the Begent, had taken refuge, her own 
palace being in one of the most exposed parts of the city. 

Apprehending that the lives of the Queen and her sister 
might be exposed to extreme hazard, as much in the defence 
as in the attack, the diplomatic corps addressed a note to the 
Government, urging the most scrupulous attention to the 
safety of these helpless little beings, and offering to repair in 
a body to the palace, and remain there during the time of 
peril. Our offer has been declined, the ministry thinking the 
safety of the Queen and her sister sufficiently secured by the 
devotion of the inhabitants of Madrid, &c. 

Last evening it was confidently reported that there would 
be a grand attack at various points in the course of the night, 
and many were in a great state of alarm. I had returned 
home at a late hour, and had just got into bed, when I found 
a note lying on the table beside my bed, which proved to be 
from Mrs. Weismuller, the young and beautiful bride of Mr. 
WeismuUer, a connection and representative of the Boths- 
ohilds, who arrived here recently from England, and whose 
residence was in the main street leading from the gate that 
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would be attacked. Slie requested permission to take refoge 
in my house. It was already twelve o'clock, but I hastily 
dressed myself again, and repaired to the residence of Mr« 
WeismuUer, escorted by Lorenzo. Groups of soldiers, with 
sentinels, were stationed at every comer. I found Mr. and 
Mrs. WeismuUer in much anxiety, he having received what 
he considered certain intelligence that the attack would take 
place about four o'clock in the morning. I offered every ao- 
commodation my house would afford, and, after much delibe- 
ration, it was determined that, on the first alarm of the attack, 
they should repair to my residence. This being settled, I 
returned home, but did not get asleep until between one and 
two o'clock. 

This morning I awoke about four. There was the sound of 
« drum in the street, and the report of two or three distant 
^ots* I thought the attack was about to commence, and 
prepared to rise ; but all remained quiet, and there was no 
further alarm. It appeared that, instead of attacking, the 
enemy had drawn off in the night. They had heard of the 
approach of the forces under Grenerals Soane and Zurbano in 
one direction, and of a smaller force (about three thousand 
men) under Generals L-iarte and Enna in another direction. 
General Narvaez, therefore, has marched to encounter Soane 
and Zurbano, and General Espiroz to encounter Iriarte and 
Enna. Should they vanquish them, they will retuixi upon 
Madrid, which, in such case, will probably capitulate. Should 
Soane and the others be successful, the Begent's government 
will be strengthened in Madrid ; should they fail, his govern- 
ment will be overthrown. However this present contest may 
end, I look upon it as but the commencement of another 
series of conflicts and stru^les for rule that will desolate un- 
happy Spain. Espartero has been the only man that has pre- 
sented, for many years, calculated to be a kind of keystone to 
the arch; but his popularity has been undermined, and, 
whether he be displaced or not, I fear he will no longer have 
power and influence sufficient to prevent the whole edifice 
fallii^ to ruin and confusion. 

I scrawl this in great haste, and have no time to write tQ 
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any of the family; you must forward it, therefore, to your 
mother, that it may let all at home know that I am safe^ and 
mean to continue so, whatever storms may prevail around me. 
I have just received a letter from Hamilton, dated from the 
Pyrenees. He will be much grieved at being absent from 
Madrid in these stirring and eventful times. 

My health is continually improving, and I think the excite- 
ment of the last two or three days has been of great service 
to me. Yesterday I was on my feet from ten o'clock in the 
morning until twelve or one at night, and, though much 
fatigued, feel all the better for it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LETTER TO MBS. PARIS — ^INCORRECT ACCOUNTS OF THE INTERPOSITION 
OF THE CORPS DIPLOMATIQUE — HIS VERSION — ESPARTERO DRIVEN 
OUT — niPATIBNOE TO DECLARE THE QUEEN OP AGE — SCENES AND 
CEREMONIALS IN THE ROYAL PALACE — ^VISITS THE DUCHESS OF VIC- 
TORIA (THE regent's wife) IN HER REVERSE OF FORTUNE. 

Some of the letters of the foregoing chapter gave a glimpse 
or two of the scenes of warfare and confusion of which 
Mr. Irving was a witness, while alone in the legation, 
with the city in a state of siege, and in hourly expectation 
of a general assault. He had, as we have seen, recovered 
sufficiently &om his tantalizing malady to be able to go 
about on foot, and felt so extremely interested and excited 
during the crisis that he could not keep in the house day 
or night '^I sallied out with as much eagerness," he 
writes, " as, when a boy, I used to break bounds, and sally 
forth at midnight to see a fire." What added, no doubt, 
to his excitement, was that his residence was not &r &om 
the gate of Alcala, about which most of the skirmishing 
took place. He states that he could see the flash of fire- 
arms fron. his window, and was often roused from deep by 
the report of them in the night. The consequence of this 
exposure and fatigue to one who had hardly yet regaiaed 
the use of his legs, was a relapse. 
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We have seen, in a former letter, that when preparations 
were made for a last stand at the palace, in case the city 
should be carried by assault, he had joined with the rest 
of the diplomatic corps in an offer to repair thither, and be 
near the Queen in the hour pf danger. In the following 
letter, written after the event of the siege and the catas- 
trophe of Espartero's regency, who had been driven from 
the country by a successful insurrection, he enters into 
some particulars of his agency in proposing the diplomatic 
intervention, and the motives which prompted the offer. 
The letter is to Mrs. Paris, is dated August 10th, and, 
besides the theme to which I have referred, contains other 
interesting and striking details of the royal drama of which 
he was a spectator. 

I see the French and English papers have published in- 
correct accounts of an interposition of the corps diplomatique in 
relation to the safety of the little Queen and her sister, in case 
of the city being carried by storm. I am represented, by 
some, as having prepared a note under the direction of the 
French chargS d'affaires^ by others as having prepared it in 
concert with the British Minister. The fiEtct is, I prepared 
one according to my own conception of what would be likely 
to meet with the concurrence of both parties, whose disagree- 
ment was likely to defeat the whole measure. The interven- 
tion was in consequence of preparations being made to convert 
the rojal palace into a citadel, where, in case the city were 
carried by assault, the last desperate stand was to be made : 
and in consequence of a declaration of that fanfaron Mendi- 
zabal, who had the control of affairs, that, if pushed to the 
utmost, he would sally forth with the Queen and her sister in 
each hand, put himself in the midst of the troops, and fight 
his way out of the city. I looked upon this as empty swagger- 
ing, but I knew not how &r the defence might be pushed, 
or to what dangers the poor little Queen and her sister might 
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be exposed by those who might seek to soieeu themselves 
behind the fancied sanctity of their persons. 

I entered, therefore, into the remonstrance of the diplo- 
matic corps solely on account of the royal children. I was for 
protesting against any extreme, either of attack or defence^ 
which might put their persons in imminent jeopardy, knowing 
that the protest of the diplomatic corps would be promulgated, 
and would reach the besieging army, with the leaders of which 
the objections of a part of the diplomatic corps would have 
influence; while that of another part would have an effect 
upon the leaders of the defence. I had, however, as I before 
observed, to modify the whole note, as the British Minister 
would only protest against the attaekj while the rest of the 
diplomatic corps objected to omitting the word defence. I 
suggested the idea of oflfering to repair to the palace, and be 
near the Queen in any moment of danger ; which was adopted, 
and incorporated in the note. Our offer was declined. For^ 
tunately, events obviated the necessity of the measure. My 
only view in joining in the measure, as I before' observed, was, 
as far as our interference could have effect, to prevent the 
poor little Queen and her sister from being personally exposed 
to the dangers of any ruffian contest between warring and 
desperate factions. I am happy to say the storm has passed 
away, and they are at present safe. 

The day before yesterday we had one of those transitions 
of scene and circumstance to which the melodramatic politics 
of this country are subject. Poor Espartero, as you will learn 
from the public papers, has been completely cast down, and 
driven out of the country. Notwithstanding all the obloquy 
heaped upon his name by those who have effected his down- 
fall, 1 still believe him to have been loyal in his intentions 
towards the crown and the constitution ; but of this, no more 
for the present. Those who were lately insurgents, now 
possess the power ; have formed themselves into a provisional 
government, occupy the capital, and carry on the affairs of the 
country' in the accustomed manner at the public offices. 
Their great object now is to declare the Queen of age as soon 
as possible, so that thei'e will be no need of a regency, and 
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that they will b# able to act immediately in her name, and by 
her authority. Some were of opinion that the Government 
(or cabinet of Ministers) onght to declare her so instantly, as, 
authorized by the wish of the nation, expressed in the yarioxid 
juntas and pronunciamentos ; but others objected that this 
would be unconstitutional : the Cortes only could, by its vote, 
abbreviate the minority of the Queen, and declare her of age 
to govern, and before the Cortes only could she take the neces- 
sary' oaths on assuming the reins of government. It was 
determined, therefore, to defer the measure until the meeting 
of the Cortes, in October next, but, in the mean time, to have 
a grand ceremonial in presence of all the dignitaries of the 
kingdom and the diplomatic corps, whenever the measure 
should be recommended in an address to the Queen, and 
concurred in by her, and thus a solemn pledge given to the 
nation, that, the Cortes concurring, the minority would cease, 
and the Queen begin to reign in her own person in October. 
Accordingly, the day before yesterday, at five o'clock in the 
afternoon, I was present at another imposing scene at that 
theatre of political events, the royal palace. 

I have given you two or three rather gloomy scenes there 
already, connected with the story of the little Queen. I will 
now give you one of a diflTerent character. As the recent 
change of affairs has been one in which the moderados, or 
aristocracy, have taken great part, a complete change has 
taken place in the affairs of the palace. Arguelles, Madame 
Mina, and all the official characters elevated into place about 
the royal person by fbrmer revolutions, are now superseded, 
and the old nobility, who stood aloof and refused to mingle at 
court with people who had risen from ti^e ranks, now surround 
the throne and throng the saloons of the palace. As my 
carriage drew up at the foot of the vast and magnificent 
staircase, I observed hosts of old aristocratic courtiers, in 
their court dresses, thronging the marble steps, like the angels 
on Jacob's ladder, excepting that they were all ascending, 
none descending. I followed them up to this higher heaven 
of royalty. I paused for a moment at the great portal open- 
ing into the royal apartments. The marble casings still bear 
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marks of tlie shattering musket-balls, and tke folding doors 
are still riddled like a sieve — mementos of that fearfnl night 
when this sacred abode of royalty and innocence was made 
the scene of desperate violence. Now, all was changed ; the 
doors, thrown open, gave access to an immense and lofty 
antisala, where we passed through lines of halberdiers and 
court servants, all in new and bright array. All the ante- 
rooms were swarming with courtiers, military and civic 
officers and clergy in their different costumes. The magnifi- 
cent hall of the ambassadors, which, at our last audience of 
the little Queen, was almost empty and silent, was now 
absolutely crowded. 

I have already mentioned this hall to you. It is of great 
size, very lofty, the ceilings painted with representations of 
the various climes and realms of Spain in her palmy days, 
when the sun never set on her dominions. The walls are 
hung with crimson velvet, relieved with rich gilding. The 
chandeliers are of crystal. All the furniture is sumptuous. 
On one side of the saloon, just opposite the centre windows, is 
the throne, on a raised dais, and imder a superb canopy of 
velvet. In this saloon, as I observed, were congregated an 
immense throng : old and new courtiers, many of the ancient 
nobility, who had kept out of sight during the domination of 
Espartero, but who now crept forth to hail the dawn of what 
they consider better days. Here, too, were many of the 
generals and officers who had figured in the recent insurrection, 
or who had hastened back from exile to come in for a share 
of power. Here was Narvaez, who lately held Madrid in 
siege ; here was Espiroz, his confederate in arms ; here was 
O'Donnell, the hero of the insurrection of 1840, connected 
with the night attack on the palace. In short, it was a 
complete resurrection and reunion of courtiers and military 
partisans, suddenly brought together by a political coup de 
thSdtre, 

For a while, all was buzz and hum, like a beehive in 
swarming time, when suddenly a voice from the lower end ot 
the saloon proclaimed. La Eeina ! La Heina ! In an instant 
all was hushed. A lane was opened through the crowd, and 
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the little Queen advanced, led by the venerable General 
Castanos, Duke de Bailen, who had succeeded Aignelles as 
tutor and guardian. Her train was borne by the Marchioness 
of Yalverde, a splendid-looking woman, one of the highest 
nobility : next followed her little sister, her train borne by 
the Duchess (f£ Medina Goeli, likewise one of the grandees ; 
several other ladies of the highest lunk were in attendance. 
The Queen Was handed up to the throne by the Duke of 
Bailen, who took his stand beside her ; the Duchess of Yal- 
verde arranged the royal train over the back of the chair of 
state which forms the throne, so that it spread behind the 
little Queen something like the tail of a peacock. The little 
Princess took her seat in a chair of state on the floor, a litil^ to 
the lefb of the throne ; the Duchess of Medina Coeli behind her, 
and the other noble ladies-in-waiting ranged along to her left, 
all glittering in jewels and diamonds. A little further off, 
likewise in a chair of state, was Don Francisco, the Queen's 
uncle, and beside him stood his son, the Duke of Cadiz, who 
is one of the candidates for the hand of her little Majesty. 

I had now a good opportunity of seeing this youth. He 
was in a hussar's tmiform, and a much better- looking stripling 
than I had been led to suppose him. As I know I am now 
on a diplomatic theme that will be peculiarly interesting to 
yon — good republican as you are — I wish I could detail to 
you, learnedly, the dresses of the little Queen and her sister, 
which, as usual, were alike. I know the body and skirt were 
of beautiful brocade, richly fringed with gold ; tliere was 
abundance of superb lace; the trains were of deep-green 
velvet ; the Queen wore a kind of light crown of diamonds, 
in which alone she differed from the Princess. They both 
had diamond pendants and necklaces, and diamond ornaments 
in their side locks; 

The little Queen looked well. She is quite plump, and has 
grown much. She acquitted herself with wonderful self-pos- 
session, considering that she was thus elevated individually in 
the midst of such an immense and gorgeous assemblage, and 
the object of every eye. Her manner was dignified and grace- 
ful. Her little sister, however, is far her superior, bolii in 
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looks and carriage. She has beautiful eyes, an intelligent 
countenance, a sweet smile, and promises to be absolutely 
fascinating. Her looks and her winning manners she is said 
to inherit from her mother. She seemed to be in fine spirits ; 
indeed, both of the sisters appeared to enjoy the scene. It 
was the first time that the little Queen had been surrounded 
by the anstocratical splendours of a court. 

When the Queen had taken her seat, the Cabinet Ministers 
took their stand before the throne, and one of them read an 
address to her, stating the circumstances that made it expe- 
dient she should be declared of age by the next Cortes^ and 
should then take the oaths of office. As the little Queen held 
her reply, ready cut and dry, in a paper in her hand, she paid 
but little attention to the speech, but kept glancing her eyes 
here and there about the hall, and now and then towards her 
little sister, when a faint smile would appear stealing over her 
lips, but instantly repressed. The speech ended, she opened 
the paper in her hand, and read the brief reply which had 
been prepared for her. A shout then burst forth from the 
assemblage, of Viva la Beina ! (Long live the Queen !) The 
venerable Duke of Bailen, taking the lead as tutor to the 
Queen, then bent on one knee, and kissed her hand. The 
Infanta Don Francisco and his son gave the same token of 
allegiance. The same was done by every person present, ex- 
cepting the diplomatic corps. They also knelt and kissed the 
hand of the Princess, and some kissed the hand of Don Fran- 
cisco, but those were his partisans. As the crowd was great, 
this ceremonial took up some time. I observed that the 
Queen and her sister discriminated greatly as to the crowd of 
persons who paid this homage, distinguishing with smiles, 
and sometimes with pleasant words, those with whom they 
were acquainted. It was curious to see generals kneeling 
and kissing the hand of the sovereign, who but three weeks 
since were in rebellion against her government, besieging her 
capital, and menacing the royal abode, where they were now 
doing her homage. 

This ceremony over, the Queen and her sister took their 
stand in a balcony in front of the great hall of ambassadors, 
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under a ricli land lofty silken awning. The high dignitaries of 
her court attended on her. The ladies of the court were in a 
balcony on one side, and the diplomatic corps in one on the 
other ; and every window of the royal suite of apartments was 
thronged by persons in court dresses or uniforms. The whole 
effect, in that magnificent palace, was remarkably brilliant. 
A vast throng was collected in the great square before the 
palace. Jn a little while, martial music was heard, and 
General Narvaez, with his staflf, escorted by a troop of horse, 
came advancing under an archway on the opposite side of 
the square. In fact, the whole army that had lately besieged 
the city now came marching in review before the palace, 
shouting vivas as they passed beneath the royal balcony. It 
was really a splendid sight — one of those golden, cloudless 
evenings of this brilliant climate, when the sun was pouring 
his richest effulgence into the vast square, around which the 
troops paraded. Here were troops from various parts of Spain, 
many of them wayworn and travel-stained, and all burnt by 
the ardent sun under which they had marched. The most 
curious part of this military spectacle was the Catalan legion 
— men who looked like banditti rather than soldiers — arrayed 
in half- Arab dress, with marUcu, like horse-cloths, thrown over 
one shoulder, red woollen caps, and hempen socks instead of 
shoes. They are, in fact, little better than banditti — a fierce, 
turbulent race, as are all the Catalans. I remained for a great 
part of an hour witnessing the passing of these insurgent 
legions, which were recently overrunning the country and 
menacing the capital, but which, by the sudden hocus pocus 
of political affairs, are transformed into loyal soldiers, parading 
peacefully before the royal palace, and shouting vivas for the 
Queen. This is the last act T have witnessed of the royal 
drama, and here I will let fall tjj^e curtain. 

After writing the foregoing to his sister, he drove out to 
pay visits of ceremony to some of the persons who had 
suddenly been brought into official station by the rec^it 
change of government. The visit detailed below, how- 
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oyer, was not one of form, and had a higher prompting 
than diplomatic etiquette. . I have heard him say it pro- 
voked a courtier's scoffi When about to bring his long 
letter to an end, he writes to his sister, Augost 11th : 

Before I conclnde, let me say a word or two about {hat 
most amiable and excellent woman, the Duchess of Victoria. 
I have always esteemed and admired her, but never so much 
as since her great reverse of fortane. During the siege, as 
the palace of Buena Yista was near the point of attack, she 
took refuge in the royal palace. Since the capitulation of the 
city, the occupation of it by the insurgent armies, and the 
formation of the provisional government, she retired to *the 
house of an aunt in the centre of Madrid. Here I visited her, 
and found her still attended by some faithful friends. I found 
her calm, self-possessed, and free from all useless repining 
or weak lamentation. In fiict, she was in a far better state of 
mind than when I saw her at her soirSea at Buena Yista, 
surrounded by something like a court, but harassed by doubts 
and forebodings. She said her conscience was clear ; she had 
never been excited by her elevation as the wife of the Eegent, 
and trusted her conduct had always been the same as when 
wife of a simple general. She felt^no humiliation in her 
downfall. She spoke of the charges made against her husband 
of grasping ambition, artifice, love of power — he, said she, 
whose habits were so simple, whose desires so limited ; who 
cared not for state, and less for money ; whose great pleasure 
was to be in his garden, planting trees and ciQtivating flowers. 
It was a matter of pride and consolation to her, she added, 
that they left the regency poorer than when they entered it. 

I was pleased to see that she spoke without acrimony of 
those political rivals who had effected the downfall of her 
husband, but with deep feeling of the conduct of some who 
had always professed devotion to him, who had risen by his 
friendship, and who had betrayed him. **This," said she, 
" 18 the severest blow of all, for it destroys our confidence 
in hmnankind." I could not but admire the discrimination of 
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her conduct with respect to the two great leaders of the 
present Government, Generals Narvaez (Commander-in-Chief) 
and Serrano (the Minister of War). They both sent her offers 
of escort, and of any other service and facility. '* As to 
General Narvaez," said she, " he has always been the avowed 
enemy of my husband, but an open and frank one; he 
practised nothing but what he professed ; I accept his offers 
with gratitude and thanks. As to Serrano, he professed to be 
my husband's friend ; he rose by his friendship and favours, 
and he proved faithless to him ; I will accept nothing at his 
hands, and beg his name may not again be mentioned to me." 
The Duchess has set off for England by the way of France, 
and an escort was furnished hA: by Narvaez to protect her on 
her journey tJirough Spain. I have no doubt she will, be 
well received in England, and will feel a tranquillity of ^ind 
there to which she has long been a stranger. **0h!" said 
she, drawing a long breath, ''how glad I shall be to find 
myself once more at complete liberty, where I can breathe 
a freer air, and be out of this atmosphere of politics, trouble, 
and anxiety I" 
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CHAPTER XVL 

LEAVES MADRID FOE CHANGE OF AIB — EXCURSION TO VERSAILLES AND 
PARIS — GRISI IN * NORMA ' — BORDEAUX — ^LETTER TO HENRY BREVOORT 
— REGRETS ABOUT THE INTERRUPTION OF HIS LITBRART PLANS — 
ALLUSION TO THE DIPLOMATIC INTERVENTION ITOR THE SAFETY OF 
THE iJUEEN — ^MEETING WITH ROGERS — RETURN TO MADRID— LETTER 
TO MRS. PARIS — THE YOUNG QUBEN's ACCESSION TO THE THRONE — 
MADAME CALDERON — ^PASSAGES FROM A LETTER TO MRS. GRINNELL. 

Being strongly urged by his physician to try the efiTects of 
travel and a change of air for the inflammation in his 
ankles, which had now harassed him, more or less, for 
seven months past, confining him for a great part of the 
time to the house, and sometimes to his bed, Mr. Irving 
left Madrid on the 7th of September, to make an excur- 
sion into France, leaving the legation in the hands of the 
Secretary, Mr. Hamilton. He was accompanied by his 
faithful servant, Lorenzo, and from Bordeaux, where he 
stopped to pass a few days among his friends, the Guestiers 
and Johnsons, writes to his niece, Mrs. Storrow, then 
quartered at Versailles : 

I hope you will retain your apartments at Versailles. I 
would vastly prefer visiting you there, than at Paris. 

I must tell you that I have thus far enjoyed my jouraey 
extremely. I do not know when scenery had a more vivifying 
effect on my feelings than in passing from the dreary, parched 
wastes, of the Castiles to the green mountains and vcJleys of 
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the Basque provinces. The nights were superb, a fall moon 
lighting up splendid mountain scenery; the air bland and 
fresh and balmy, instead of the parching airs of Madrid. The 
first sight of the sea, too, and the inhaling of the sea breeze, 
brought a home feeling that was quite reviving. You cannot 
imagine how beautiful France looks to me, with her orchards 
and vineyards and groves and green meadows, after naked, 
sterile Spain. I feel confident I shall return from this ex- 
cursion with a stock of health and good spirits to carry me 
through the winter. 

He left Bordeaux on Wednesday, the 13th, and, travel- 
ling day and night, arrived at Versailles at three o'clock 
on Friday (15th). " I need not tell you," he writes to 
the mother the day after his arrival, " what a joyM meet- 
ing it has been to Sarah and myself. I am sure this visit 
will effect my perfect restoration. After so long a sepa- 
ration &om kith and kin, and so much time passed in 
loneliness and sickness, it is a heartfelt satisfaction to be 
with one kindred in heart as well as blood," 

Mr. Irving remained at Versailles nearly two weeks 
without coming to Paris, and, indeed, without leaving the 
house, excepting in a carriage to take the air, the journey 
from Madrid having brought on a temporary irritation of 
the lingering symptoms of his malady. 

We came to Paris the day before yesterday, he writes to 
his brotherf September 30th, but I have not yet been out of 
the house. I am gradually, however, getting over this 
transient access of my complaint, and hope in a few days to be 
again able to go about on foot. I intend consulting the ablest 
physician on the subject. I am anxious to get well, so as to 
be able to return to Madrid before the cold weather sets in. 
I do not like to be away from my post in these critical times. 
I have full confidence in the ability of Alexander Hamilton to 
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cany on the ordinary business of the legation, but questions 
may arise, and claims to sovereignty between warring parties 
in these revolutionary times, in respect to which J. wi^ to 
take upon myself the responsibility of deciding. 

Thirteen days later, he writes to his sister (Octo- 
ber 12th) : 

I have now been two weeks in Paris, but an^ still confined 
very much to the house, excepting when I go out in a 
carriage. The least exercise on foot produces an irritation of 
the malady which^ still lingers about my ankles, and thus 
retards my cure. I begin to think it will yet take a con- 
siderable time to conquer it, and that I shall have to return 
to Madrid before my cure is completed. My general health, 
however, is good, my appetite excellent, and I am growing as 
stout a gentleman as formerly. My time passes pleasantly in 
the house, having the " babe " for a playmate, and a delightful 
one she is, I can assure you. She is very intelligent for so 
young a creature, and has a thousand winning and amusing 
ways. We now imderstand each other perfectly, and have a 
great many jokes together. She relishes my jokes gready, 
and enters into the spirit of them completriy, which nutkes 
me think she has a great perception of wit and humour, 

The ways and whims of children were to Mr. Irving an 
endless source of amusement. Eate, the little playmate 
here alluded to — " dear, darling, restless little Kate,** as 
he calls her in one letter^ ^'that pebble-hearted little 
womflin," in another — was not yet two years oi^age. 

The next day (October 13ih) he writes to me from 
Paris: 

I am leading a very quiet life in the very centre of all that 
is gay and splendid. My obstinate malady, which still 
clings to me just sufficiently to fetter me, prevents my 
sallying forth excepting in a carriage, so that I pass most of 
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• the time in the house. Last night, however, I managed to 
yifiit the opera, and saw Grisi in * Norma.' She is one of the 
foiest actors I have ever seen, qnite worthy of being classed 
with the Siddonses, Pastas, <&c. I had scarcely expected ever 
again to have seen such a glorions combination of talent and 
personal endowment on the stage, 

November 22nd, in a letter to me, he reports himself 
as being on the point of setting off in the malle pagte for 
Bordeaux, in very good travelling condition; and, four 
days later, after a comfortable journey, he writes to his 
old friend, Brevoort, from that city, as follows, giving, as 
will be seen, a glance at his own private affairs, the public 
concerns of his mission, and an amusing sketch of an 
encounter with Bogers, while at Paris : 

Bordeaux, Nov. 26, 1843. 
Mt dear Brevoobt, 

I received your most kind and welcome letter some short 
time before leaving Paris, and should have answered it imme- 
diately, but I was in one of those moods when my mind has 
no power over my pen. Indeed, I have long owed you a 
letter, and have intended to write to you ; but correspondents 
multiplied fearfully upon me, and my pen was tasked, diplo- 
matically and otherwise, on my arrival at Madrid, to such a 
degree as to fag me out, and to produce l^e malady which 
h& harassed me for nearly a year past. I am now on my way 
back to my post, after between two and three months' absence. 
I set out in pursuit of health, and thought a little travelling 
and a change of air would ** make me my own man " again ; 
but I was laid by the heels at Paris, by a recurrence of my 
malady, and have just escaped out of the doctor's hands, suffi- 
ciently recovered to get back to my post, where I hope, by 
care and medical treatment, to effect my cure. 

This indisposition has been a sad check upon all my plans. 
I had hoped, by zealous employment of all the leisure afforded 
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me at Madrid, to accomplish one or two literary tasks which 
I have in hand. A year, however, has now been completely 
lost to me, and a precious year, at my time of life. The 
' Life of Washington,' and, indeed, all my literary tasks, have 
remained suspended ; and my pen has remained idle, except- 
ing now and then in writing a despatch to Government, or 
scrawling a letter to my family. In the meantime, the 
income which I used to derive from farming out my writings 
has died away, and my moneyed investments yield scarce any 
interest. However, thank God, my health, and with it my 
capacity for working, are returning. I shall soon again have 
pen in hand, and hope to get two or three good years of 
literary labour out of myself. Times are improving in 
America, and with them may improve the landed property 
which I hold. 

Carson will give you an account of diplomatic and house- 
hold affairs at Madrid. I was extremely sorry to part with 
him ; but I could not advise him to stay, where there was no 
career nor regular pursuit opening to him. 

I do not know whether you speak in jest or earnest about 
the popular view of my conduct on the occasion of the diplo- 
matic intervention for the safety of the little Queen, during 
the late siege of Madrid. My conduct was dictated at the 
time by honest and spontaneous impulse, without reference to 
policy or politics. I felt deeply for the situation of the 
Queen and her sister, and was anxious that their persons 
should be secured from the civil brawls and fightings which 
threatened to distract the city, and invade the very courts of 
the royal palace. In all my diplomacy, I have depended 
more upon good intentions and frank and open conduct, than 
upon any subtle management. I have an opinion that the 
old maxim, ** Honesty is the best policy," holds good even in 
diplomacy ! 

Thus far I have got on well with my brother diplomatists, 
and have met with very respectful treatment from the Spanish 
Government in all its changes and fluctuations. I have 
endeavoured punctually to perform the duties of my o£Sce, 
and to execute the instructions of Government ; and I believe 
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that the arohives of the legation will testify that the business 
*of the mission has never been neglected. I have not suffered 
illness to prevent me from keeping everything in train ; and, 
indeed, my recovery has been retarded by remaining at my 
post during the revolutionary scenes of last sunmier, though 
urged by my physicians to spend the hot months at the 
watering-places in the mountains. I do not pretend to any 
great skill as a diplomatist ; but in whatever situation I am 
placed in life, when I doubt my skill, I endeavour to make 
up for it by conscientious assiduity. 

While I was in Paris, in driving out, one day, with my 
niece in the Champs Elys^es, we nearly ran over my old 
friend Bogers. We stopped and took him in. He was in one 
of his yearly epicurean visits to Paris, to enjoy the Italian 
opera and other refined sources of pleasure. The hand of age 
begins to bow him down, but his intellect is clear as ever, 
and his . talents and taste for society in full vigour. He 
breakfasted with us several times, and I have never known 
him more delightful. He would sit for two or three hours 
continually conversing, and giving anecdotes of all the con- 
spicuous persons who have figured within the last sixty 
years, with most of whom he has been on terms of intimacy. 
He has refined upon the art of telling a story, until he has 
brought it to the most perfect simplicity, where there is not 
a word too much or too little, and where every word has its 
effect. His manner, too, is the most quiet, natural, and 
unpretending that can be imagined. I was very much 
amused by an anecdote he gave us of little Queen Victoria 
and her nautical vagaries. Lord Aberdeen has had to attend 
ber in her ciiiisings, very much against his will, or, at least, 
against his stomach. You know he is one of the gravest and 
most laconic men in the world. The Queen, one day, under- 
took to reconcile him to his fate. " I believe, my lord," said 
she, graciously, "you are not often seasick." ** Always^ 
madam," was the grave reply. " But," still more graciously, 
"not very seasick." With profounder gravity, "Very, 
madam I" Lord Aberdeen declares, that if her Majesty 
persists in her cruisings, he will have to resign. 
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I rejoice to hear of Mrs. Brevoort's improved health, and 
think you are right, should you find the seacoast of Long 
Island favourable to the health of your fiunily, to set up a 
retreat there. I can say from experience, that a man has 
tenfold more enjoyment from any rural retreat that belongs 
to himself, than from any that he hires as a temporaty 
sojourn. 

During his absence in Paris, the declaration of the 
majority of the Queen had been made by the CorteSy 
and she had taken the oath to support the constitution ; 
an imposing ceremonial, at which the diplomatic body 
were present. Soon after his return to Madrid, he writes 
as follows : 

To Mrs. Paris. 

Madrid, Deo. 10, 1843. 
Mt dear Sister, 

I received, yesterday, your letter dated about the middle of 
last month. It was extremely gratifying to me, for I was 
longing for domestic news from home, and your letters always 
place home completely before me» I have not time to write 
you a long letter, for I have been writing despatches to 
Government, and am &tigaed, and the courier is soon to set 
off. 

I arrived safe in Madrid about ten days since, afber a some- 
what rapid journey, but I had the mail carriage to myself, 
and was enabled to make myself comfortable. On approaching 
Spain, I heard of the mail having been robbed between 
Bayonne and Madrid, and the passengers extremely mal- 
treated, and was advised not to go until I could be well 
escorted ; but I knew that highway robberies seldom occurred 
twice in any neighbourhood, unless at long intervals, so I 
pushed forward. It had been advertised that the mail would 
be doubly guarded, in consequence of the late robberies, but 
the promise was not fulfilled. We passed through the robber 
region in the night, with only two musketeers to guard the 
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oarriage, both of whom went to sleep. As I did not care to 
keep watch myself, and alarm myself with shadows, I ar- 
ranged myself comfortably, and fell asleep likewise, and 
continued napping through all the dangerous part of the road. 
I arrived in Madrid just in time to witness the three dayf of 
public rejoicing for the young Queen's accession to the 
throne. All the houses were decorated, the balconies himg 
with tapestry; there were triumphal arches, fountains run- 
ning with milk and wine, games, dances, processions, and 
parades by day, illuminations and spectacles at night, and the 
streets were constantly thronged by the populace in their 
holiday garb. The Moderadoa have the government at pre- 
sent, and are determined to maintain their sway by military 
means. General Narvaez is with them, and, under his 
military vigilance, the capital gleams with the bayonet as in 
time of war. 

Ten days later, he writes to his niece, at Paris : 

I found Mr. Hamilton in good health and good looks on 
my return. He has conducted the legation extremely well 
during my absence, and given it up into my hands in 
complete order. I was cordially welcomed back by my 
brother diplomatists, and really had a home feeling on finding 
myself once more among them. I miss my old crony, Mr. 
Asten, however, sadly, and fear it will be difiBcult to supply 
his loss. 

Mr. Asten, the British Minister, was succeeded by 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, who had not yet made his ap- 
pearance in the diplomatic circle. After mentioning 
some accessions to that body during his absence, he 
adds: 

We have here, also, Mr. Galderon, formerly Minister to the 
United States, and his wife. The latter recently wrote a very 
lively work on a residence in Mexico. She is originally 
Sootch, but has resided for some time in the United States. I 
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am highly pleased with her. She is intelligent, sprightly, 
and ftdl of agreeable talent. I fear, however, she will not 
remain here long, as Mr. Calderon is likely to be appointed to 
some diplomatic post. Madame Calderon is a constant cor- 
res^ndent of Mr. Prescott. By-the-by, she has jnst lent me 
a copy of his ' Conquest of Mexico,' in sheets. I have read a 
great part of the introductory chapters, treating of Aztec man- 
ners, customs, &c., and am deeply interested in it. 

• 

I close the year with a few extracts from a letter, dated 
December 29th, to Mrs. Moses H. Grinnell, in answer to 
some account of changes and improvements in her resi- 
dence in the city of New York : 

Your account of the wonderful additions and alterations in 
the house in College Place quite astonishes me. Grinnell 
certainly must have the bump of constiiictiveness strongly 
developed, particularly in that department of architecture 
which appertains to dining-rooms, butlers' pantries, and wine 
cellars. I have no doubt that, in consequence of hi& increased 
facilities, he now gives two dinners where he formerly gave 
one; though that can hardly be, as he formerly, in general, 
gave one dinner and a half per diem, the latter being smuggled 
into the household economy under the name of a supper. God 
bless his bounteous heart I I have no doubt that, had he been 
in the place of his great namesake of holy writ, when he 
smote the rock, there would have spouted out wine instead of 
water, 

I perfectly agree with you in your idea of and , 

I feel deeply my separation from them ; they both seemed to 
take the place of others dear to my heart, whom I had lost 

and deplored. came to my side, when I was grieving 

over the loss of my dear brother Peter, who had so long been 
the companion of my thoughts, and I found in him many of 
the qualities which made that brother so invaluable to me as 

a bosom friend ; while , in the delightful variety of her 

character, so affectionate, so tender, so playful at times, and 
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at other times so serious and elevated, and always so intelli- 
gent and sensitive, continually brought to mind her mother, 
who was one of the tenderest friend^ of my childhood, and the 
delight of my youthful years. God bless and prosper them 
both! 

The letter concludes with a fervent wish that he could 
return and be once more with his " little flock " : 

My heart yearns for home ; and as I have now probably 
turned the last comer in life, and my remaining years are 
growing scanty in number, I begrudge every one that I am 
obliged to pass separated from my cottage and my kindred. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

EXTRACTS PBOM VABIOUS LETTERS — THE PAST YEAR A LITERART BLANK 
— THE queen's entrance UPON HER REIGN — EXPLANATION OP A 
SCENE IN THE CABINET — ^ROYALTY ON ITS BED OP DEATH — PREPA- 
RATION FOR THE ARRIVAL OF THE QUEEN MOTHER — HER RETURN — 
LETTER TO MARY IRVINO — LETTER TO MRS. PARIS — THE ROYAL 
MEETING — ENTRANCE OF QUEEN CHRISTINA INTO MADRID — DEATH OF 
ARGUELLES. 

Though Mr. Irving had the advantage of one of the 
most eminent physicians in Paris, he still brought back 
to Madrid the malady with which he had been so long 
tormented; a malady the more annoying, as it robbed 
him of the free use of his pen, and prevented him from 
being agreeably employed. The following extracts from 
various letters at this period are more or less tinged with 
a depression arising from this drawback upon his literary 
plans: 

To Mrs, Starrow. 

January 7th, 1844. 

Madame A says my visit to Paris has done me no good 

in one respect, that I am less content with Madrid since my 
return ; but, in fact, I am at times dishearteued by the con- 
tinuance of my malady, which obliges me to abstain from all 
literary occupations, and half disables me for social inter- 
course. If I could only exercise my pen, I should be quite 
another being. 
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I am preparing to give a diplomatio dinner, which is some- 
thing of an undertaking in my present nerveless condition. 



To Mra, Storrou^ 

January 14th. 

I fear I am growing miserly over the' remnant of existence, 
and cannot bear to have any of the few years that remain to 
me wasted as the last has been. I hope this year I may live 
more to the purpose ; otherwise it is a heavy tax to pay for 
mere existence. 

To his niece, Sarah Irving, at the cottage, he writes : 

January 19th. 

I hope yon will all make yonr contemplated visits to New 
Toik in tilie course of the winter ; it will serve to break up 
the monotony of the season, though for my part, if I could 
only be in my little cottage, looking out from its snug, warm 
shelter, upon the broad expanse of the Tappan Sea, aU 
brilliant with snow and ice and sunshine, I think I should be 
loth to leave it for the city; but then, what would suit a 
philosophic old gentleman, who has seen enough of the world, 
and grown too vnse for its gaieties, would hardly be to the 
taste of a bevy of young ladies, for whom the world has still 
some novelty. 

To Pierre M. Irving. 

January 20lh, 1844. 

I feel sadly the loss of the past year, which has disconcerted 
all those literary plans I formed on leaving home. However, 
I still hope the opening year, or at least a paxt of it^ may be 
more profitably employed. 

Give my love to my dear Helen, whose letters are perfect 
balm to me when I am in a moody fit^ as I am apt to be some* 
times, wheii my cure does not go on as well as I could vnsh. 
I will write to her before long, so beg her to send the answer 
in advance. 

VOL. III. S 
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Though much depressed in spirit at this recurrence, or 
rather aggravation of his blighting malady, after such a 
long course of assiduous treatment, he still makes the ex- 
ertion to continue to his sister, Mrs. Paris, an account of 
the affairs of the palace, in which she had taken great 
interest His letter is dated January 20th, 1844. I quote 
the part which gives his version of the abrupt dismissal by 
the Queen of her Minister of State, Olozaga, a chief of the 
Progresista party : 

The papers will have shoWn you that the entrance of the 
poor little Queen upon her reign has been the commencement 
of troubles. Mr. Olozaga, the Minister of State, and one of 
the leading men of the coalition that overthew Espartero, was 
suddenly dismissed from office, and accused by the Queen with 
having, when alone with her in her cabinet, treated her in an 
arrogant and imperious manner, insisting on her signing a 
decree dissolving the Cortes, and actually bolting the doors 
and preventing her. leaving the room until she had so given 
her signature. This accusation has produced a prodigious 
effect in the political world. Mr. Olozaga has defended him- 
self in the Chamber of Deputies, declaring that the Queen 
signed the decree voluntarily, that the accusation was dictated 
to the Queen by a camarilla, or knot of court intriguers who 
surround her, and that the whole was a palace intrigue, de- 
signed to produce his downfall. The whole party of Progre- 
aistas, who had been in league with the Moderados, broke from 
the coalition, and espoused the side of Mr. Olozaga ; and the 
members of the Cabinet, who were of that party, resigned their 
posts, and came out in defence of the fallen Minister. A com- 
mission was appointed to examine into the circumstances of 
the case, and to ascertain whether there were grounds for 
criminal proceedings against Mr. Olozaga. In the mean time, 
the latter secretly fled to Portugal, declaring, by letter, that 
he did so in consequeixce of finding himself waylaid and 
threatened with assassination, but that he was ready to return 
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arid appear before the commission whenever the investigation 
should be commenced, and his presence required. 

The misfortune of all this is, that it places the veracity of 
the Queen in the balance with that of a subject, and that the 
public seem inclined to decide in favour of the latter ; since, 
in a recent election to supply vacancies in the Chamber of 
Deputies, Mr. Olozaga has been placed at the head of the list 
of opposition candidates, and elected by a large majority. 
This is hailed as a great triumph by the Progresiata party ; 
but it appears to me ominous to the throne, and shows that 
the prestige which so lately surrounded the youthful Queen is 
already impaired by party rancour. 

My idea is, that this famous scene in the cabinet of the 
Queen has not been fairly stated by either party, each having, 
perhaps unconsciously, given it an after- colouring. A jealousy 
evidently existed between Olozaga and those in the palace 
who were daily about the Queen. He suspected them of seek- 
ing his downfall. When the Queen hesitated to sign the de- 
cree dissolving the Cortes, he no doubt supposed that she 
acted, not from her own judgment or inclination, but from 
the instigations of others, his enemies. Accustomed, in his 
former office as tutor, to treat her with great familiarity, and 
to look upon her as a child, rather than as his sovereign, and 
vexed that his present measures of state policy should be im- 
peded by the mere wilfulness of an inexperienced girl, he 
probably became authoritative and peremptory, like a tutor 
enforcing a necessary task upon his pupil, and the Queen 
acquiesced as a matter of course, without probably feeling out- 
raged by his dictatorial conduct. It may not have been until 
afterwards, when her palace advisers exclaimed against the 
dangerous nature of the decree which she had signed, that, like 
a child, she sought to excuse herself by saying Mr. Olozaga 
made her sign it ; and then was made aware, by those experi- 
enced courtiers, of the terrible infraction of sovereign dignity 
perpetrated by Mr. Olozaga, and of the gross outrage she had 
unconsciously sustained. Of course, she then saw the whole 
affair in a different light ; her ire was kindled, and, in her 
subsequent accounts, f&ots were coloured and exaggerated, 
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by her feelings. Such would oomznonlj be the case with the 
statements of a child under similar circumstances ; and, after 
all, the poor little Queen, though the Cortes has solemnly 
declared her of age, is but a child. I cannot explain this 
matter to myself in any other manner, without thinking either 
that the little Queen has been guilty of a wanton and un- 
profitable falsehood, or that Mr. Olozaga has acted like &fool 
as well as a brute. I have no great opinion of Mr. Olozaga'B 
principles or manners. He has been a shifting, intriguing 
politician, and, during his elevation to office, which brought 
him in immediate proximity with the sovereign, he displayed 
a forward, and, at times, jocose &mi]iarity, which showed he 
was unaccustomed to the etiquette of courts, unconscious of 
the high decorum and almost sanctity which should surround 
the royal person, and incapable of the dignified yet modest 
self-command and self-respect proper to a statesman in his 
elevated' position. He is, however, a shrewd, able man, and 
could scarcely have been iiUentumaUp guilty of such an out- 
rage upon the royal will and dignity, as might be inferred 
by a rigorous view of his conduct in this transaction. He 
probably was not aware of the construction of which his 
conduct was susceptible, nor thought that, while he was exer- 
cising the authority of a tutor over a refractory pupil, he, as a 
Minister, was outraging the dignity of a sovereign. 

You now see in what a critical situation the poor little 
Queen is placed by being declared of age. She has now to 
exercise the functions of a sovereign, while her mind is 
immature, her character unfixed ; where she has no one at 
hand of talent, integrity, and disinterested devotion, to whom 
she can look for counsel ; where she is surrounded by court 
flatterers and court ntriguers of both sexes, and where even 
her ministers are faithless. Already she is becoming an 
object of party hostility, though it is not openly avowed ; and 
the late triumphant re-election of Olozs^a^ in thus returning 
him to the Cortes, to confront his sovereign, as it were in her 
own capital, before the charges against him are investigated, 
shows the disposition of the opposition party to prejudge the 
case in his favour. 
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Twenty days later, we have the following picture of a 
royal princess on her bed of death : 

Mt dbab Sister, ^«^^ ^^^"^ ^' ^^' 

The Spanish Court has recently been put into monming by 
the sudden death of the Infanta Luisa Carlota, wife to the 
Infante Don Francisco, and aunt to the Queen. She was a 
woman of strong passions and restless ambition. For some 
time past she has been scheming and intriguing to effect a 
marriage between her son, the Duke of Cadiz, and his cousin, 
the youthful Queen, and had embroiled herself with all 
parties, and impoverished her husband and herself in the 
prosecution of her plans. Their failure mortified her pride 
and exasperated her temper, saxi, of late she had been ex- 
tremely ungracious in looks and manners. Her illness was 
preceded by a kind of fever of tibe mind. ** I know not what 
is the matter with me," said she to one of her attendants ; 
** wherever I am, and wherever I go, I am in a conjstant state 
of irritation ; at the theatre, on the Prado, at home, it is still 
the same — I am in a passion (je m*enragey* In this state of 
mind she was attacked by measles and pulmonia (a kind of 
inflammation of the lungs), which, acting upon an extremely 
full, plethoric habit, hurried her out of existence in the course 
of two or three days, and in the thirty-ninth year of her age. 
The body lay in state for three days, and the populace were 
admitted to see it, according to Spanish custom. I called to 
inscribe my name on ^e list of visitors, as is the etiquette, 
and suffered myself to be carried by the throng through a 
suite of rooms decked out with escutcheons, funeral hatch- 
ments, lighted tapers, and files of mute attendants. The 
corpse was on a bed of state, and arrayed in a gala dress — 
white brocade and gold, with a royal coronet — the face livid, 
and bloated with disease. 

I have given you, my dear sister, some features of royalty 
in its grandeur : here you have it brought down to the dusty 
level of more mortality. But a few days previously I had 
beheld this proud-hearted Princess walking the Prado with 
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her family, with sullen and almost disdainful air, scarce 
noticing the salutations of the well-dressed throngs which 
bowed, with uncovered head, as she passed. Here she was, 
on her bed of death, exposed to the gaze of the unmannered 
populace, some of whom even whispered jests to each other; 
and sneered and laughed as they criticized the corpse and the 
funeral pageant ! 

We are again in the midst of popular commotions. Insur- 
rections have broken out in Alicante and Carthagena, and 
Government are taking strong measures to nip them in the 
bud. The whole kingdom is put under martial law; all 
political offences are to be tried by military tribunals, and all 
officers and subaltern officers taken in rebellion are to be shot 
on the mere identification of their persons. The Government 
is evidently determined to rule by the sword. Unfortunately, 
some of these sanguinary decrees are worded as if proceeding 
from the immediate will and wish of the Queen, who, poor 
child, is little conscious of the force and nature of the papers 
she is signing. They have produced a great sensation, and, I 
fear, will contribute to involve the innocent little Queen in 
the party odium which the opposition is endeavouring to excite 
against the Government. Important arrests have taken place 
of persons suspected of participation in the new conspiracies. 
Among these are some of those political leaders who were 
active, last summer, in effecting the downfall of Espartero, 
and who are now proscribed by their late confederates, whom 
they helped up into power. Such is tjie continual succession 
of plot and counterplot in this unhappy country. It is pro- 
bable the strong measures taken by Government will check 
the present insurrection, and that the ModeradoB (or aristo- 
cratical party) may maintain the sway for a time. If not, 
their case will be desperate ; for their strong measures have 
awakened the most deadly enmity in the opposition, and a 
new revolution, I fear, would be sanguinary and vindictive in 
the extreme. 

March 15, he writes to a niece at Simnyside, yet in her 
teens, a letter, of which one or two extracts may amuse. 
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The Countess of Montijo, whose name occurs in tlie letter, 
is the mother of the present Empress of France. 

■ 

To Miss Mary Irving, 

Madrid, March 15, 1844. 
My deab Mary, 

I am told you want me to write you again, " if it is only 
a fe.w lines ; " so, my dear, good little girl, I will give you a 
small letter, which is all I can afford for the present, having 
to write not merely to your aunt in New York, but to " Uncle 
Sam,'* at Washington, who generally expects pretty long 
letters. 

We are on the eve of great f^tes and ceremonies, to greet 
the arrival of the Queen Mother, who is on her way once more 
to embrace her children. I wish you could be here to enjoy 
these sighte and festivities ; I think they would delight you. 
They are rather thrown away upon me. I am not well 
enough to enter into them with spirit, and then, I have 
grown so wise 1 

I was, a few mornings since, on a visit to the Duchess of 
Berwick. She is the widow of a grandee of Spain, who 
claimed some kind of descent from the royal line of the 
Stuarts. She is of immense wealth, and resides in the most 
beautiful palace in Madrid (excepting the royal one). I 
passed up a splendid staircase, and through halls and saloons 
without number, all magnificently furnished, and hung with 
pictures and family portraits. This duchess was an Italian 
by birth, and brought up in the royal family at Naples. She 
is the very head of fashion here. Well, this lady, of almost 
princely state, will be one of the ladies-in-waiting on the little 
Queen when she receives her mother. She will stand behind 
the Queen at the foot of the staircase of the royal palace, 
and perhaps bear her Majesty's train. Think of that, my 
dear; think how grandly these little queens of thirteen 
years of age are waited upon. 

A grand wedding took place, shortly since, between the 
eldest son of the Duchess (the present Duke of ^va, about 
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twentj^-two years of age) and the daughter of the Countess of 
Montijo, another very rich grandee. The corheiUe^ or wedding 
presents of the bride, amounted to one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars, all in finery. There were lace handkerchie& 
worth a hundred or two dollars, only to look at ; and dresses, 
the very sight of which made several yoimg ladies quite ill. 
The young Duchess is thought to be one of the happiest and 
best-dressed young ladies in the wh(jle world. She is already 
quite hated in the ieau monde. 

After all this magnificent detail, I shall expect, in return, 
an account of cousin Julia's ball, and how you all enjoyed 
yourselves, and how you were all dressed. Between yon 
and I, I would not give you little Sunnyside for the grandest 
duke's palace in Spain; and as to the bride and her fine 
dresses, when you and Julia get on your spring dresses and 
spring bonnets, I should not be afraid to challenge a com- 
parison. 

And now, my dear little girl, I have scribbled for you a 
very rigmarole letter, but it was the best I could furnish in 
this hurried moment. I hope it may find you bright and 
happy at our dear little cottage, where it will be the happiest 
moment of my life once more to join you. 

Give my best love to all the feimily, and helieve me ever, 
my dear, dear Mary, 

Your affectionate TIncle, 

WASHmoTON Ikving. 

The following letter unfolds another page in Spanish 
affairs : 

To Mrs. Pans, 

Madrid, March 16« 1644. 
Mr DEAR Sister, 

We are preparing for great ceremonies and festivities on 
the arrival of the Queen Mother, who has lately entered from 
France, and is slowly making her way to the capital, to be 
restored to her children. The little Queen and her sister de- 
parted from Madrid some time since, to meet her mother on 
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the road, according to Spanish usage. The meeting is to take 
place a little heyond the royal sitio, or country residence of 
Aranjuez, between that place and Ocana. A temporary struc- 
ture has been put up in the road for the purpose. The corps 
diplomatique^ and all the court and nobility^ are invited to 
attend on the occasion, and Aranjuez is already crowded. 
This place is about twenty-seven miles from Madrid, situated 
in a narrow valley watered by the Tagus, It is a small town, 
Or rather village, in which are some indifferent hotels, and 
large barracks of houses, and is almost deserted, excepting 
when visited by the sovereign in the spring. The royal 
palace is spacious, but not magnificent. The great attractions 
are delicious gardens, with shady walks and bowers, refresh- 
ing fountains, and thousands of nightingales; also noble 
avenues of trees, and fine, shady drives. All these render it 
a paradise in this arid, naked country ; and you come upon it 
by surprise, after traversing dreary plains, for it lies sunk in 
a narrow, green valley scooped out of the desert by the 
Tagus. As I have not yet sufficiently the use of my legs to 
enjoy the gardens and promenades, I shall npt go to Aranjuez, 
this time, until the day before the Queen is expected to arrive. 
The return of the Queen Mother is quite an event in the 
royal romance of the palace, and the circumstances of her 
journey have really a touching interest for me. She returns 
by the very way by which she left the kingdom in 1840, when 
the whole world seemed to be roused against her, and she was 
followed by clamour and execrations. What is the case at 
present ? The cities that were then almost in arms against 
her, now receive her with f&tes and rejoicings. Arches of 
triumph are erected in the streets ; Te Deums are chanted in 
the cathedrals; processions issue forth to escort her; the 
streets ring with shouts and acclamations ; homage and adula- 
tion meet her at every step; the meanest village has its 
ceremonial of respect, and a speech of loyalty from its alcalde. 
Thus her progress through the kingdom is a continual 
triumph. 

In the following, to the same correspondent, he gives 
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a picture of the restoration of the Queen Mother to her 
children : 

Madrid, March 23, 1844. 
Mt dear Sister, 

I have just received your long letter of February 25th to 
29th, and feel how kind it is in you to give me s,uch frequent 
budgets from home. Your letters are full of matter, and, 
being written from d;ay to day, give me au everyday peep into 
domestic affairs. I have a letter, also, from Pierre M. Irving, 
giving me a very satisfactory statement of my affairs, which 
he has managed with great judgment. 

I must now give you a chapter of the romance of the palace. 
I set off, the day before yesterday, for Aranjuez, to be present 
at the meeting of the little Queen and her mother. I started 
at six o'clock in the morning, in my carriage, with old Pedro 
the coachman, and my faithful Lorenzo. Mr. Valdevielso, the 
Mexican Minister, accompanied me, having sent on his four 
horses to be stationed on the road as relays. We had a 
beautiful morning, and enjoyed our drive to the old village 
of Valdemoro, where we left Pedro and the horses to await 
our return, and took the first pair of Mr. Valdevielso's horses, 
with his coachman. With these we drove to Aranjuez, not 
finding occasion to use the second relay, which followed us. * 
We arrived at Aranjuez at half-past eleven, and found the 
meeting was expected to take place about five o'clock in the 
afternoon, about three miles from Aranjuez, on the road to 
Ocana, a royal tent having been put up for the occasion. 
Aranjuez was crowded with company — all the nobility from 
Madrid, the military, and official characters of all sorts, not to 
mention of&ce hunters, and the countless crowd that courts 
the smiles of royalty. 

Every vehicle at Madrid had been engaged at high prices 
to bring on the multitude ; every lodging, good or bad, at 
Aranjuez, had been taken up beforehand. I had comfortable 
quarters with my good friends the Albuquerques, and found 
myself the inmate of quite a diplomatic commonwealth, occu- 
pying a huge house hired for the occasion. It was two stories 
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liigh, built around a square courtyard. You may imagine the 
size of the Spanish houses, when I tell you that in this were 
accommodated the French ambassador and his lady, with two 
young gentlemen of the embassy ; the Albuquerques and their 
family ; the Prince and Princess de Carini ; the Count Mamex, 
Belgian charge d'affaires; Mr. D'Alborgo, chargS d'affaires of 
Denmark ; the Mexican Minister and myself; and that each 
family had a 4istinct apartment to itself, with sitting-room, 
antechamber, &c. We all dined together, and a pleasant 
dinner we had; while, throughout the day and evening, 
Madame Albuquerque's saloon was a general resort. Here I 
had a comfortable sofa to lounge upon, and was quite petted 
by the good people. This gathering together of the diplo- 
matic corps had, indeed, a most sociable, agreeable effect ; we 
seemed like one family. I became great friends with the 
Princess Carini, who is full of good-humour and good spirits, 
and disposed to take the world cheerfully. Her husband 
was quite the life of the house, ever ready for anything 
that may amuse; a man of varied talent — a musician, a 
painter, &c., &c. 

In the course of the afternoon, I drove out, with Mr. Yal* 
devielso, to the place where the royal meeting was to take 
place. The road was full of carriages and horsemen, hastening 
to the rendezvous, and was lined with spectators, seated by the 
roadside in gaping expectation. The scene of the rendezvous 
was quite picturesque. In an open plain, a short distance 
from the road, was pitched tbe royal tent — very spacious, and 
decorated with fluttering flags and streamers. Three or four 
other tents were pitched in the vicinity, and there was an im- 
mense assemblage of carriages, with squadrons of cavalry, and 
crowds of people of all ranks, from the grandee to the beggar. 
We left our carriage at a distance from the tent, and proceeded 
on foot to the royal presence. The impatience of the little 
Queen and her sister would not permit them to remain in the 
tent; they were continually sallying forth among the throng 
of courtiers, to a position that commanded a distant view of 
the road of Ocana, as it sloped down the side of a rising 
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ground. Poor tilings! they were kept nearly a couple of 
hours in anxious suspense. At length the royal cortege was 
seen descending the distant slope of the road, escorted by 
squadrons of lancers, whose yellow uniforms, with the red flag 
of the lance fluttering aloffc, made them look at a distance like 
a moving mass of Are and flame. As they drew near, the 
squadrons of horse wheeled off into the plain, and the royal 
carriage approached. The impatience of the little Queen 
could no longer be restrained. Without waiting at the en- 
trance of the tent to receive her royal mother, according to 
etiquette, she huried forth, through the avenue of guards, 
quite to the road, where I lost sight of her amidst a throng of 
courtiers, horse-guards, &c., &c. The reception of the Queen 
Mother was quite enthusiastic. The air resounded with ac- 
clamations. The old nobility, who have long been cast down 
and dispirited, and surrounded by doubt and danger, look upon 
the return of the Queen Mother as the triumph of their cause, 
and the harbinger of happier and more prosperous days. 

After witnessing this meeting, I hastened back to Aranjuee, 
to dine and get some repose before the reception of the corpe 
dvpUmatigue^ which was to take place at the palace at half-past 
nine o'clock. We were received in plain clothes, the Queen 
Mother wishing to avoid the necessity of putting on a court 
dress. The royal palace was illuminated, and was surrounded 
by a crowd. We were received in a very beautiful saloon, 
furnished in the style of the '* Empire ;" that is to say, the 
classic style prevalent during the reign of Napoleon. Our 
diplomatic circle haa quite increased of late, since the Queen 
has been recognized by different courts. The Ambassador of 
France takes precedence in it, from his diplomatic rank ; then 
come the Ministers, &q,^ according to the date of their resi^ 
dence: first the Portuguese Minister, then myself then the 
Mexican Minister, &c. The little Queen entered the room, 
followed by her mother and her sister, and the Minister of. 
State. The Ambassador of France made her a congratulatory 
address in the name of the corps, to which she read a briefs 
written reply. She then, fallowed by her mother and sister. 
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passed along the line, addressing some words, of oonrse, to 
each member of the diplomatic corps ; after which the royal 
party courtesied themselves ont of the room. 

I was glad to get to bed that nighty for my poor ankles 
fairly ached with having to be so much on my legs that day. 
The next morning Mr. YaldevielBo and myself retarned to 
Madrid, as did most of the diplomatic corps, so as to be ready 
to see the royal entrance into the capital. It will take place 
between three and four o'clock this afternoon, and I will keep 
my letter open to give you a word or two about it. 

I have just returned from witnessing the entrance of Queen 
Christina, but have no time to give particulars, as it is dinner 
time, and the courier is about to depart. There was a great 
parade of military, and the streets were filled with a cotmtless 
multitude. The Queen Mother sat in an open carriage, on the 
left hand of her daughter. The houses were all decorated 
with tapestry hung, out of the windows and balconies. The 
reception of the Queen by the populace was not very 
animated. She is popular with the Moderad<m — ^that is to say, 
the aristocracy. 

I must close my letter abruptly, with love to " all bodies." 

Your affectionate Brother, 

Washington Irving. 

The excellent Arguelles died the very morning of the 
day on which the Queen Mother entered Madrid. 

His health had been broken for some time, writes Mr. 
Irving, in giving the account, under date of March 20th, and 
the agitations through which he has passed, of late, may have 
hastened his end, which, however, was somewhat sudden. 
He was a good man, a true patriot, and an able statesman, 
but ardent and anxious as a politician. His life had been a 
life of trial and vicissitude ; he had borne all kinds of reverses 
of fortune— one time in power, another in exile or in prison ; 
but, through every trial, has passed pure and unsullied. 
When he had the guardianship of the young Queen, he was 
entitled to a salary of about seventy thousand dollars ; he only 
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accepted one tenth. On the triumpli of the Modero/do party, 
last yeeur, he retired from office poor. When he died, but 
twenty-two dollars were found in his house, and he left debts 
to the amount of nearly five thousand dollars. He was 
faithful in his guardianship of the little Queen and her sister, 
and was strongly attached to them. He was represented by 
his political opponents as an enemy of the Queen Mother ; 
but, though he may have disapproved of her political course 
when in power, he did justice to the amiableness of her 
character, and, in a conversation with me, lamented that she 
was separated from her daughters, as her presence would 
have been of vast advantage to them, especially to the young 
Queen. When the Queen Mother was entering Madrid in 
state, in company with the little Queen and her sister, an 
officious courtier rode up to the carriage, and announced to 
her, with congratulation, the death of her enemy, Arguelles I 
** Hush !" said the Queen Mother ; " do not let the children 
hear you, for they loved the old man /" Poor Arguelles ! few 
men who have figured in the political affairs of Spain for the 
last thirty years will leave so honest a name behind. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

LETTER TO PIERRE MUNRO IRVING — OCCUPIED IN LITERARY REVISION 
— HIS DOUBTS ABOUT THE KING WHO FIRST HADE MADRID A COURT 
RESIDENCE — LETTER TO MRS. PARIS — ^BESA MAN08 AT THE ROYAL 
PALACE — SURVEY OF THE SCENE— HIS MEDITATIONS — APPROACHING 
DEPARTURE OP HIS SECRETARY OF LEGATION — IJBTTER TO MRS. 
STORROW — LETTER TO MRS. P. M. IRVING — BESA MAN08 AT THE QUEEN 
mother's — A SUCCESSION OF DIPLOMATIC DINNERS — A BLESSING 

, INVOKED ON SURGEONS AND DENTISTS. 

In the letter from which I am about to quote, Mr. Irving 
informs me that he had just received from Mr. Prescott a 
copy of his * History of the Conquest of Mexico/ which, we 
have seen, he had previously read in sheets fiimished him 
by Madame Calderon de la Barca, a correspondent of the 
historian. As I have already given the passages relative 
to the work in another connection, when, speaking of his 
surrender of the theme, I content myself with the following 
opening allusion to his affairs : 

Madrid, March 24,- 1844. 
My dear Pierre, 

I have received your letter of the 29th February, oontainiDg 

the account current and the statement, both of which are 

highly satisfactory. I am glad to find that you have concluded 

the Green Bay transfer, and raked twenty-one hundred dollars 

for me out of the ashes and cinders of. that once sanguine 

speculation. It is so much money that will yield me interest 

during my lifetime, inotejEidof producing a possible profit aftes 
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my death. I trust my other inTestments will turn out more 
productive, but shall be glad to get them in such a train as to 
yield me income. I watch with an anxious eye the gradual 
growth of my productive funds at home. 

The cruel malady which has afficted me for nearly fourteen 
months past, has marred those literary plans on which I 
calculated so sanguinely when I set ofif upon my mission. I 
have lately resumed my pen, and occupied myself occasionally 
with revising some of my works for a new edition ; but I 
have to exercise the pen sparingly, as I find literary excite* 
ment produces irritation in my complaint. My correspondence, 
too, is a heavy tax upon my pen, and occupies most of the 
time I can venture to devote to it; yet I cannot give it up ; 
it is the only mode I have now of keeping up an intercourse 
with my family and friends. 

To Mrs. Storrow he writes, six days after (March 30ih), 
when he was looking forward sorrowfully to the approach* 
ing departure of his Secretary of Legation, Mr. Hamilton, 
after mentioning the call of two American gentlemen the 
day before, without leaving their names : 

Madrid is becoming much more a place of visitation of the 
Americans than it used to be, though still an immeasurable 

distance behind Paris in this particular. Colonel W , 

when he was here, told me he was one of, I think, forty-^w^ 
presented at one time to Louis Philippe. What a task for a 
Minister to have to present such a regiment ! I never could 
stand it. 

Our spring is backward, not from cold, but from drought. 
Vegetation needs more moisture to bring it forth, and there 
has been very little rain for months past. My drives, there- 
fore, in the neighbourhood of the city, continue to be some- 
what dull and dreary, but I hope soon to find the meadows 
along the Manzanares once more green, the groves in leaf^ 
and the nightingales in song. I doubt if the king who first 
made Madrid a court residence has yet got out of pux^toiy 
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for this 'moDBtrous evil inflicted upon Ijie Inntion and its 
yisitoTB. I hope he may be Jh:ept there as long as I am oldiged 
to sojourn here— so thereVi Christian oharity for you. 

In the following letter to Mrs. Paris, he takes up the 
thread of his diplomatic themes. His elation, at the close, 
at being restored to the free use of his legs, from which he 
had been so long debarred, is quite in character : 

To Mrs. Paris, New York. 

Madridj April 17, 1844. 
My dear Sisteb, 

My last letter concluded with the entrance of the Queen 

and Queen Mother into Madrid. Various fetes and ceremonies, 

civil and religious, have since taken place in honour of the 

return of Maria Christina. I have been obliged to absent 

myself from most of them on account of my indisposition. I 

was present, however, at the Besa manos (or hand^rkissing) at 

the royal palace. This is the grand act of homage to the 

sovereign and the royal &.mily. The day was bright and 

propitious. The place in front of the ro^al palace was 

thronged with people waiting to see the equipages drive up ; 

while the avenues were guarded by horse and foot, and the 

courts and halls echoed with military music. On entering 

the palace, the grand staircase and the antechambers were 

lined with the officers, halberdiers, and attendants of the 

royal household, and thronged with a gorgeous multitude, 

civil and military, glittering with gold lace and embroidery. 

I made my way into the Hall of Ambassadors, where the 

throne is situated, and which I foimd already filled with 

grandees and high functionaries, and a number of the corps 

diplomatique. I have already noticed this hall in my former 

letters ; it is very magnificent, though somewhat sombre^ the 

walls being. covered with crimson velvet. It has a great 

number of large mirrors, immense chandeliers of crystal, and 

the vaulted ceiling is beautifully painted, representing, in 

various compai-tments, the people and productions of th6 

VOL. III. T 
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yarious conntiies itnd climates of the Spanish empire, as it 

existed before its dismemberment. The throne is on the side 

of the hall opposite to the windcKre, just midway. It is 

raised three or four steps, and snrmonnted by a rich canopy 

of velvet. There were two chairs of state thus elevated, one 

on the right hand for the Queen, and on the left for the Queen 

Mother ; at the foot of the throne, to the left, was a chair of 

state for Uie Queen's sister. As everybody is expected to 

stand in the royal presence, there are no other seats provided. 

I began to apprehend a severe trial for my legs, as some 

time would probably elapse before the entrance of the Queen^ 

The introducer of ambassadors, however (the Chevalier de 

Arana), knowing my invalid condition, kindly pointed out to 

me a statue at the lower end of the hall, with a low pedestal, 

and advised me to take my seat there until the opening of the 

court. I gladly availed myself of the suggestion, and, seating 

myself on the edge of the pedestal, indulged myself in a qtdet 

survey of the scene before me, and a meditation on the 

various scenes of the kind I had witnessed in this hall in the 

timiB of Ferdinand VII., and during the time of my present 

sojourn at this ^ourt, and in calling to mind the rapid vicissi* 

tudes which had occurred, even in my limited experience, in 

the gilded and anxious throngs which, each in their turns, 

have glittered about this hall. How brief has been their 

butterfly existence ! how sudden and desolate their reverses ! 

Exile, imprisonment, death itself, have followed hard upon 

the transient pageants of a court; and who could say how 

soon a like lot might befall the courtier host before me, thus 

swarming forth into sudden sunshine? They all seemed, 

however, secure that their summer was to last, and that the 

golden days of monarchical rule had once more returned. 

The arrival of the Queen Mother has been regarded by the 

aristocracy as the completion and consolidation of their 

triumph. They have crowded, therefore, to do homage to the 

throne, and the Spanish Court has once more resumed some* 

thing of its ancient splendour. Indeed, I had never seen the 

royal palace so brilliantly attended ; and the whole ceremonial 

had an effect even upon the French Ambassador, who has 
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been slow to see anything good at Madrid, but who acknow- 
ledged that the splendoor of the court quite surpassed his 
expectations. 

After we had been for some time assembled, the Queen 
was announced, and every one immediately ranged himself in 
order. The grandees take their station on the right hand of 
the throne; the diplomatic corps forms a line directly in 
front of it, with the French Ambassador at the head. The 
^ueen entered lirst, followed by her mother and the Princess 
Boyal, and a long train of ladies of the highest nobility, 
magnificently dressed. The Queen and the Queen Mother 
took their seats on the throne, the latter on the left hand. 
The Princess was aeated on a chair of state to the left of the 
throne, and the ladies in attendance ranged themselves from 
the left of the throne to the lower end of the hall. Among 
them were some of the most beautiful ladies of the nobility ; 
they were all in court dresses, with lappets and trains, and 
as fine afi silk, and plumes, and lace, and diamonds could 
make them. I doubt whether even the lilies of the valley, 
though better arrayed than King Solomon in all his glory, 
could have stood a comparison with them. (I hope it is not 
wicked to say so.) 

The little Queen and her sister were each dressed in whit^ 
satin, richly trimmed with lace ; they had trains of lilac silk, 
and wreaths of diamonds on their heads, the only difference 
in their dress being the superior number of diamonds of the 
Queen. The Queen Mother had a train of azure blue, her 
favourite colour. I like to 'describe dresses, having a knack 
at it; but I absolutely forget the rest of her equipments. 
The little Queen, who, by-the-by, will soon cease to deserve 
the adjective of IMey looked rather full and puffy on the 
occasion, being perhaps rather too straitly caparisoned ; the 
Infanta, too, looked pale, and, I was told, was in bad health. 
The Queen Mother, on the contrary, was in her best looks ; 
no longer fatigued and worn by a long and anxious journey, 
as when I saw her at Aranjuez, but cheerful aud animated. 
I think, for queenly grace and dignity, mingled with the 
most gracious affability, she surpasses any sovereign I have 
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ever seen. Her maimer of receiving every one, as they knelt 
and kissed her hand, and the smile with which she sent themr 
on their way rejoicing, let me at once into the seoret of her 
popularity with all who have frequented her court. 

I remained but a short time after the Besa manos had com* 
menced. It was likely to be between two and three houKr 
before the immense crowd of courtiers, clergy, military, 
municipality, &c., could pay homage, and it was impossible 
for me to remain standing so long. I beat a retreat, therefor^ 
in company with the chargi ^affaires of Denmark, the veteran 
D*Alborgo — a thoroughgoing courtier, who had risen from a 
sickbed to be present on the occasion. I have since written 
a note to the Minister of State, requesting him to explain to 
the Queen and Queen Mother the cause of my absence 
from most of the court ceremonies on the recent joyful 
occasion ; and have received a very satisfsictory note in reply, 
with kind expressions on the part of the sovereigns. There 
is tQ be another grand Besa manos on the twenty-seventh of 
this month, by which time I hope to be suflSoieniiy rec^over^d 
from my long indisposition to resume my usual station in the 
diplomatic corps. 

I am happy to tell you that I am getting on prosperously 
in mj cure by the aid of baths, which I take at home. In- 
deed, I expect, in a very little time, to be able tp go about on 
foot as usual, and only refrain from doing so at present lest, by 
any over exercise, I might retard my complete recovery. 
When I drive out and notice the opening of spring, I feel, 
sometimes, almost moved to tears at the thought that in a little 
while I shall again have the use of my limbs, and be able to 
ramble about and enjoy these green fields and meadows. It 
seems almost too great a privilege. I am afraid, when I once 
more sally forth and walk about the streets, I shall feel like a 
boy with a new coat, who thinks everybody will turn round 
to look at him. '* Bless my soul, how that gentleman has the 
use of his legs !" 

I want some little excitement of the kind, just now, to en- 
liven me, for Alexander Hamilton is packing up, and preparing 
for his departure, which will probably take place in the 
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course of three weeks. It will be a liard parting for me, and 
I shall feel his loss sadly, for he has been everything to me 
as an efficient aid ia business, a most kind*hearted attendant 
in sickness, and a cheerful, intelligent, sunshiny companion 
at all times. He will leave a popular name behind him 
among his intimates and acquaintances in Madrid, who have 
learned to appreciate his noble qualities of head and heart. 
What makes his departure very trying to me, is, that he is in 
a manner linked with my home, and is the last of the young 
Companions who left home with me. God bless him \ he will 
Oarry home sunshine to his family. 

And now, with love to "all bodies," I must conclude/ 

Your affectionate Brother, 

Washington IsviNa. 

On the 27th of. April, Mr. Irving informs his niece, at 
Paris, that he had given two diplomatic dinners lately, 
and should give a third the next day. " You will think,** 
he says, " I am quite * breaking forth ' with dinner parties ; 
but, in truth, I have for a long time been so much de- 
pressed and out of social mood with my tedious malady, 
that I fell quite in arrears ; and one of the first impulses, 
t)n finding myself really getting better, was to call my 
friends about me and make good cheer." 

The following is written under the same auspicious im. 
|»x>yemesit in the state of his health, and after some 
encouraging news as to the condition of his investments 
at home : 

To Mrs, Pierre M, Irving, 

Madrid, April 28, 1844. 

Mt BBAB HSLBK, 

I have been rather lighthearted of late, at being in a great 
degree relieved from the malady which has so long kept me, 
as it were, in fetters. Yesterday I was at a Besa manos, or 
royal levee, at the palace, in honour of the birthday of the 
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Queen Mother, where all the nobility and people of ofBicial 
rank have the honour of kissing the hands of the Queen and 
royal fetmily ; and though the ceremonial lasted between two 
and three hours, I stood through the whole of it without 
flinching. I have also taken a walk in the green alleys of 
the Betiro, for the firet time in upwards of fifteen months, and 
performed the feat to admiration. I do not figure about yet 
in the streets on foot, lest people should think me proud ; I 
continue, therefore, to drive out in my carriage. Indeed, 
I endeavour to behave as humbly and modestly as possible 
under '' so great a dispensation ;" but one cannot help being 
puffed up a little on having the use of one's legs. 

In consequence of the flourishing accounts Pierre has lately 
written of the state of my investments, I have just given a 
succession of diplomatic dinners, and am looking forward with 
impatience to the arrival of an American party of travellers, 
to have a pretence for giving more. I am terribly afraid my 
purse will get ahead of me under Pierre's accumulating 
management, and I shall grow rich and stingy. However, I'll 
have a " hard try " for the contraiy. 

May 8r(i. — We have beautiful weather, and yesterday, for 
the flrst time in %pwards of a year, I took a walk on the 
Prado among all the gay world, and then seated myself under 
one of the trees, and looked on. The delightful temperature 
of the air, the sight of verdure, and the sound of fountains, 
made me feel quite young again, and I presume that was the 
reason why all the ladies looked so beautiful. I do not think I 
have seen so many pretty faces in the course of a morning since 
I was a young man. In fact, I have now and then thought 
that the world was growing old, and all the beauty dying 
out; but yesterday's walk in the Prado convinced me that 
I was mistaken. 

In the same cheerful mood he writes, a few days after, 
to his brother, who had informed him that General 
George P. Morris had requested permission to publish his 
story of * The Wife,' from the * Sketch Book,' in a periodical 
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of which he was proprietor. " Give my regards to General 
Morris, and tell him he is quite welcome to my * Wife/ 
which is more than most of his friends could say." 

In another letter, written near the same period, we 
have, perhaps, the most curiously whimsical and original 
benediction that ever was invoked. It is in reply to infor- 
mation that one of his friends had submitted to a surgical 
operation, which had ended favourably : 

God bless these surgeons and dentists t May their good 
deeds be returned upon them a thousandfold! May they 
have the felicity, in the next world, to have successful opera« 
tions performed upon them to all eternity I 
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■ CHAPTER XIX. 

DEPABTITBE OF HAMILTON -^LONELINESS — THE NEW AMEBICAK HINISTEB 
AT PARIS— HEABTSIOK WITH TH? POLITICS OP SPAIN — THE BBTIBO 
— ^A NEW SEOBETABY OP LEGATION — LETTBB PBOM BABCELONA — THE 
TUBKI8H MINI8TEB -^ AUDIENCE OP THE QUEEN — BEMINISCENCE OP 
THE PALACE — ^ITS PECULIAB INTEBEST TO HIM^OUNT DE E8PAGNE 
— LETTEB TO PIEBBE M. IBVING — TEMPOBABY LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
GBANTED HIM — ^INTENDS TO VISIT PABIS. 

The day after the departure of Mr. Hamilton, the last of 
the three young companions who had embarked with him 
in his mission, and were linked to him by home affinities, 
Mr. Irving writes to Mrs. Storrow (May 15th) : 

To-day there is an inexpressible loneliness in my mansion, 
and its great saloons seem uncommonly empty and silent. I 
feel my heart choking me, as I walk about, and miss Hamilton 
from the places and seats he used to occupy. The servants 
partake in my dreary feelings, and that increases them. 
Juana cannot speak of the SenorUo^ without the tears starting 
in her eyes. 

I am scrawling this, because it is a relief to me to express 
what I feel, and I have no one at hand to converse with. 
The morning has been rainy, but it is holding up, and I shall 
drive out and get rid of these lonely feelings. To-day I dine 
with the Albuquerques, of which I am glad. 

All this will soon pass away, for I have been accustomed, 
for a great part of my life, to be much alone ; but I think, of 
late years, living at home, with thqse around to love and 
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cherisli me, my heart has become accnstomed to look aronnd 
for others to lean upon ; or, perhaps, I am growing less self- 
.dependent and self-competent than I used to be. However, 
thank God, I am getting completely clear of my malady, and 
in a train to resume the occasional exercise of my pen ; and 
when I have that to occupy and solace me, I am independent 
of the world. 

I select some further passages from letters to Mrs. 
Storrow, addressed to her at Paris : 

May 18<A. — I am wearied and at times heartsick of the 
wretched politics of this country, where there is so much 
intrigue, falsehood, profligacy, and crime, and so little of high 
honour and pure patriotism in political aflfairs. The last ten or 
twelve years of my life has shown me so much of the dark 
ride of human nature, that I begin to have painful doubts of 
my fellow>men, and look back with regret to the confiding 
period of my literary career, when, poor as a rat, but rich in 
dreams, I beheld the world through the medium of my imagi- 
nation, and was apt to believe men as good as I wished them 
to.be. 

May 24^A. — ^I see that a new Minister has been appointeS 
for Paris, Mr. William King, of Alabama, who for many years 
has- been in the Senate of the United States. Ho is an old 
acquaintance of mine, a very gentleman-like man. I first* 
knew him about the year 1817, when I was residing with 
your uncle Peter, in Liverpool. He was then on his way 
home from Eussia, having been attached to the legation in 
.that court. Be remained a week or two at Liverpool, and 
.dined alternately with us, with a Mr. Kirwan, of Philadelphia, 
and Mr. Haggerty, of Virginia, so that we were every day the 
same party of five, though at different houses. We supposed 
he ' would give a good account of Liverpool, on his return 
home, as a very hospitable place, but with (mlyfive inhahiianlB. 
I believe he is still a bachelor, in which case 1 ahould not be 
surprised if he were an old one. 

' I have enjoyed myself greatly in the Eetiro of late. It is 
imch a delight to be able once more to ramble about the shady 
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alleys, and to have the compaDionship of nightingales, with 
which this place abounds at this season of the year. There is 
a beautiful prospect, too, of the distant Guadarrama mountains, 
seen rising above the tree-tops, tinted with hazy purple, and 
crowned, with snow. The Betiro is one of the few pleasant 
haunts that cheer the surrounding sterility of Madrid. 

I am rejoiced to find, by my family letters, that.Mr. Grinnell 
has taken Mr, George Jones's house for the present year, and 
that Mr. Mintum continues to occupy Mrs. Colford Jones's^ 
What delightful arrangements these will be for the cottage ! 
I feel homesick at the very idea I It will be a gay, social, 
neighbourhood, with gaiety of the right kind. Gnnnell will 
be a famous hand for yachting with the jovial mariners of 
Nevis. Tell Alexander Hamilton I envy him the merry 
t^ruisings there will be this summer on the Tappan Zee. 

Give my kind remembrances to Mr. Storrow, and kiss my 
darling little E^te for me, who, I fear, has quite forgotten the 
*' Unty " from whom she receives so many remittances of the 
kind. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 

Washington Ibving. 

Alexander Hamilton, to whom the message towards the 
close of this extract is sent, was his late Secretary of 
Legation, then at Paris, on his way homeward. Nevis 
was the name of the family homestead on the Hudson, 
about a mile south of Sunnyside. 

The following extract from a letter to his sister, Mrs, 
Paris, announces the arrival of his new Secretary of Lega- 
tion, Mr. Jasper H. Livingston, a son of Brockholst 
Livingston, Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, with whom, as has been noted, Mr. Irving had 
passed a part of liis novitiate as a student at law : 

. June Ihth — ^I am now preparing for a journey to Barcelona, 
where I have to go to deliver two letters from the President 
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to the Queen: one congratulatory on her accession to the 
throne, the other of condolence on the death of her uncle. 
They have been a long time on the way, and did not reach us 
until long after the Queen's departure; otherwise I should 
have delivered them here, and have endeavoured to dispense 
with this journey to Barcelona. It is a long journey to make 
in this hot weather, and I fear I shall find Barcelona crowded, 
and comfortable quarters not to be had. 

Mr. Livingston, who takes the place of Mr. Hamilton, 
arrived here about a week since, with a nephew, a fine boy 
about thirteen years of age. They have taken up their abode 
with me, and have quite enlivened my house. 

Mr. Irving left Madrid for Barcelona on the 29th of June. 

The following is written about a week after his arrival in that 

" beautiful city, which," he writes to me, "appears to me to 

be one of the favoured spots of the earth ; surrounded by a 

rich and fruitful country, magnificent prospects of land 

and sea, and blessed with a sweetly-tempered southern 

climate." 

To Mrs, Paris, 

Barcelona, July 5, 1844, 
Mt dxab Sibtbb, 

I presume Sarah Storrow has forwarded to you the letter I 
wrote to her on my arrival at this city, giving some account of 
my journey from Madrid, through the wild, mountainous 
region of Arragon. It was very fatiguing, very hot, and very 
dusty, yet I am glad I have made it, as it took me through a 
great part of what was a distinct kingdom before the marriage 
of Ferdinand with Isabella, by which the crowns of Arragon 
and Castile became united. We travelled almost constantly, 
day and night. In some of the mountainous parts the 
diligence was drawn by eight, and occasionally ten mules, 
harnessed two and two, with a driver on the box, a zctgcd, or 
help, who scampered for a great part of the way beside the 
mules, thwacking them occasionally with a stick, and bawling 
out their names in all kinds of tones and inflections; while a 
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lad of fifteen years of age was mounted on one of tbe leaders^ 
.to act as pilot. This lad kept on wiUi ns for a great part of 
the journey. How he bore the £a.tigue, I can hardly imagine ; 
and more especially the want of sleep, for we only paused 
about six hours each evening to dine and take repose. He, 
however, I found, could sleep on horseback ; and repeatedly, 
when our long line of mules and the lumbering diligence 
were winding along roads cut around the face of mountains, 
and along the brink of tremendous precipices, the postilion 
was sleeping on his saddle, and we were left to the caution 
and discretion of the mules. However, we accomplished our 
journey in safety, in defiance of rough roads and robbers,, and 
arrived here, after three days and a half of almost continual 
travel. 

My first care was to get into comfortable quarters, every 
hotel being crowded, and all furnished apartments being 
taken up since the arrival of the court. For a few days I was 
stowed away in a small room in the upper part of an hotel, and 
recollected, with regret, my spacious and cool saloons at 
Madrid. While thus lodged, I received a visit from a Mr. or 
Don Pablo Anguera, who formerly acted here as American 
Consul, and who is an old customer and intimate of Mr. Van 
Wart, having a mercantile establishment in Havana, where 
he has made his fortune. He and his wife have resided for a 
couple of years in England, in the neighbourhood of Mr. Yan 
Wart, and have been extremely intimate with the family. 

Finding I was so indifferently lodged, nothing would suit 
this worthy man but I must accept of a part of his house. It 
was very spacious, he said, and his family was very small, and 
I could have a distinct apartment entirely to myself. In fine, 
I was easily compelled to avail myself of his hospitality, and| 
accordingly, here I am, most capitally accommodated. I hav^ 
the front part of the house, which looks on the street, to my* 
self, while the family occupy the apartments in the rear» 
which look on a very pretty gaj^en, with fountains, statues, &o, 
1 have a spacious and beautiful saloon, richly gilded, the 
eeilings painted in fresco, the furniture fashionable and com* 
modious, adjoining which ia a cabinet in similar si^le, where 
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I write, receive visitors, &c. ; and a noble alcove, in which is 
a bed ample enough for the seven sleepers, and so luxnrious, 
that, had they once been tucked into it, they would have slept 
on until doomsday. Lorenzo has a room adjoining, so as to be 
completely within call. My breakfasts are served to me in 
the cabinet, and I dine with the family, or dine abroad, as I 
tnay find pleasant or convenient. 

I am delighted with Barcelona. It is a beautiM city, 
especially the new part, with a mixture of Spanish, French, 
and Italian character. The climate is soft and voluptuous, 
the heats being tempered by the sea-breezes. Instead of the 
naked desert which surrounds Madrid, we have here, between 
the sea and the mountains, a rich and fertile plain, with villas 
buried among groves and gardens, in which grow the orange, 
the citron, the pomegranate, and other fruits of southern cli- 
mates.- We have here, too, an excellent Italian opera, which 
is s great resource to me. Indeed, the theatre is the nightly 
place of meeting of the diplomatic corps and various mem-* 
bers of the court, and there is great visiting from box to box. 
The greatest novelty in our diplomatic circle is the Turkish 
Minister, who arrived lately at Barcelona on a special mission 
to the Spanish Court. His arrival made quite a sensation here, 
there having been no representative from the Court of the 
Grand Sultan for more than half a century. He was for a 
time quite the lion; everything he said and did was the 
theme of conversation. I think, however, he has quite dis- 
appointed the popular curiosity. Something oriental and 
theatrical was expected — a Turk in a turban and bagging 
trousers, with a furred robe, a long pipe, a huge beard and 
moustache, a bevy of wives, and a regiment of black slaves. 
Instead of this, the Turkish Ambassador turned out to be an 
easy, pleasant, gentleman-like man, in a frock-coat, white 
drill pantaloons, black cravat, white kid gloves, and dandy 
cane ; with nothing Turkish in his costume but a red cap 
with a long, blue silken tassel. In fact, he is a complete 
man of society, who has visited various parts of Europe, is 
European in his manners, and, when he takes off his Turkish 
cap, has very much the look of a well-bred Italian gentleman. 
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I confess I should rather have seen him in the magnifioent 
costume of the East ; and I regret that that costume, endeared 
to me by the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, that joy of my 
boyhood, is fast giving way to the levelling and monotonous 
prevalence of French and English fashions. The Turks, too, 
are not aware of what they lose by the change of costume. In 
their oriental dress, they are magnificent-looking men, and 
seem superior in dignity of form to Europeans; but, once 
stripped of turban and flowing robes, and attired in the close- 
fitting, trimly-cut modem dress, and they shrink in dimen- 
sions, and turn out a very ill-made race. Notwithstanding 
his Christian dress, however, I have found the EfiTendi a very 
intelligent and interesting companion. He is extremely well 
informed, has read much and observed still more, and is very 
frank and animated in conversation. Unfortunately, his so- 
journ here will be but for a very few days longer. He 
intends to make the tour of Spain, and to visit those parts 
especially which contain historical remains of the time of the 
Moors and Arabs. Granada will be a leading object of 
curiosity with him. I should have delighted to visit it in 
company with him. 

I know all this while you are dying to have another chap* 
ter about the little Queen, so I must gratify you. I applied 
for an audience shortly after my arrival, having two letters to 
deliver to the Queen from President Tyler ; one congratulating 
her on her majority, the other condoling with her on the death 
of her aunt. The next day, at six o'clock in the evening, was 
appointed for the audience, which was granted at the same 
time to the members of the diplomatic corps who had travelled 
in company with me, and to two others who had preceded us. 
It was about the time when the Queen drives out to take the 
air. Troops were drawn up in the square in front of the 
palace, awaiting her appearance, and a considerable crowd 
assembled. As we ascended the grand staircase, we found 
groups of people on the principal landing-places, waiting to 
get a sight of royalty. 

This palace had a peculiar interest for me. Here, as often 
occurs in my unsettled and wandering life, I was coming back 
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again on the footsteps of former times. In 1829, when I 
passed a few days in Barcelona, on my way to England to 
take my post as Secretary of Legation, this palace was in- 
habited by the Count de Espagne, at that time Captain Gene- 
ral of the province. I had heard much of the cruelty of his 
disposition, and the rigour of his military rule. He was the 
terror of the Catalans, and hated by them as much as he was 
feared. 1 dined wi4 him, in company with two or three 
English gentlemen, residents of the place, with whom he was 
on familiar terms. In entering his palace, I felt that I was 
entering the abode of a tyrant. His appearance was cha- 
racteristic. He was about forty-five years of age, of the 
middle size, but well set and strongly built, and became his 
military dress. His face was rather handsome, his demeanour 
courteous, and at table he became social and jocose ; but I 
thought I could see a lurking devil in his eye, and something 
hardhearted and derisive in his laugh. The English guests 
were his cronies, and, with them, I perceived his jokes were 
coarse, and his humour inclined to buffoonery. At that time, 
Maria Christina, then a beautiful Neapolitan princess in the 
flower of her years, was daily expected at Barcelona, on her 
way to Madrid to be married to Ferdinand VII. While the 
Count and his guests were seated at table, after dinner, enjoy* 
ing the wine and cigars, one of the petty functionaries of the 
city, equivalent to a deputy alderman, was announced. The 
Count winked to the company, and promised a scene for their 
amusement. The city dignitary came bustling into the apart- 
ment with an air of hurried zeal and momentous import, as if 
about to make some great revelation. He had just received 
intelligence, by letter, of the movements of the Princess, and 
the time when she might be expected to arrive, and had 
hastened to commianicate it at head-quarters. There was no- 
thing in the intelligence that had not been previously known 
to the Count, and that he had not communicated to us during 
dinner ; but he affected to receive the information with great 
surprise, made the functionary repeat it over and over, each 
time deepening the profundity of his attention ; finally, he 
bowed the city oracle quite out of the saloon, and almost to 
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ibe lieod of the staircase, and sent hhn borne swelling 
tbe idea tbai he bad eommmncated a state secret, and fixed 
himself in the fisvonr of the Coimt. The latter returned to ns 
laughing immoderatelj at the manner in which he had played 
off the little dignitaiy, and mimicking the. roice and manner 
with which the latter had imparted his important nothings. 
It was alt<^ether a high fiuce, more comic in the acting than 
in the description; but it was the sportiTe gambolling of a 
tiger, and I give it to show how the tyrant, in his hours of 
familiarity, may play the buffoon. 

The Count de Espagne was a faronrite general of Fer* 
dinand, and, during the life of that monarch, continued in 
high military command. In the oiTil ware, he espoused the 
cause of Don Carlos, and was charged with many sanguinary 
acts. His day of retribution came. He fell into the hands of 
his enemies, and was murdered, it is said, with savage cruelty, 
while being conducted a prisoner among the mountains* 
Quch are the bloody reverses which continually occur in this 
eventful country, especially in these revolutionary times. 

I thought of all these things as I ascended the grand stair- 
case. Fifteen years had elapsed since I took leave of the 
Count at the top of this staircase, and it seemed as if his hard« 
hearted, derisive laugh still sounded in my ears. He was then 
a loyal subject and a powerful commander ; he had since been 
branded as a traitor and a rebel, murdered by those whom he 
had oppressed, and hurried into a bloody grave. The beau* 
tiful young Princess, whose approach was at that time the 
theme of every tongue, had since gone through all kinds of 
reverses. She had been on a throne, she had been in exile, 
she was now a widowed Queen, a subject of her own daughter, 
and a sojourner in this palace. 

On entering the royal apartments, I recognized some of the 
old courtiers whom I had been accustomed to see about the 
royal person at Madrid, and was cordially greeted by them, 
for at Barcelona we all come together sociably as at a water- 
ing place. The ** introducer of ambassadors " (the Chevalier 
de Arana) conducted my companions and myself into a saloon, 
where we waited to be summoned into the royal presence. I, 
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Being the highest in diplomatic rank of the party present, was 
first summoned. On entering, I found the little Queen stand- 
ins in the centre of the room, and, at a little distance behind 
her, the Marchioness of Santa Cruz, first lady in attendance. 
Unfortunately, I forgot to take notice how the Queen was 
dressed, and, for this time, cannot give you accurate informal 
tion on this important point. I only know that she was 
dressed to take her evening drive. She had- a pinkish bonnet, 
with pinkish flowers, and, altogether, her whole dress has left 
a kind of pinkish idea in my mind. She had even a slight 
pinkish bloom in her face, which is usually pale. Indeed, 
her whole appearance is improved ; it is more healthful. ' She 
is growing more and more womanly, and more and more en- 
gaging. The expression of her countenance was extremely 
amiable. She received me in a quiet, graceful manner, with 
considerable self-possession, expressing, in a low voice, the 
hope that I had made a pleasant journey, (&c. This must be 
the hardest task for so young a creature, to have to play the 
Queen solus, receiving, one by one, the diplomatic corps, and 
beginning the conversation with each. Our interview was 
brief. I presented my two letters, expressed the satisfaction 
which I (really) felt at seeing, by her improved looks, that the 
sojourn at Barcelona had been beneficial to her, &c., after 
which I retired, to give place to my companions. We had 
afterwards, one by one, an audience of the Queen Mother, who 
is looking very well, though, I an^ told, she is still subject to 
great anxiety and frequent depression of spirits, feeling the 
uncertainty of political affairs in Spain, and iJiie difficulties and 
dangers which surround the throne of her youthful daughter. 
Nothing could be more gracious and amiable then her recep- 
tion. Her smile is one of the most winning I have ever wit- 
nessed ; and the more I see of her, the less I wonder at that 
fascination which, in her younger and more beautiful days, 
was so omnipotent, and which, even now, has such control 
over all who are much about her person. 

July Ith. — Yesterday I made a very pleasant excursion into 
the country, two or three miles from Barcelona, towards th^ 
mountains, to a little rural retreat of the Brazilian Consul, 

VOL. III. U 
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who gave a dinner to abont twenty-two persons, ladies and 
gentlemen, of the corps dijphmaiiqtie and the consular corps. 
It was a very handsome and a very gay dinner. The saloon 
in which the table was laid looked out upon a garden, with 
fountains, the rich plain, the city of Barcelona in the distance, 
and the blue Mediterranean beyond ; a splendid picture, seen 
under a southern sky, and with the enjoyment of the softest 
and most voluptuous temperature. The garden of the villa 
was shaded by fig-trees, orange-trees, citrons ; and the hedges 
of the neighbouring fields were of the aloes. Everything 
looked and felt and breathed of the sweet south. We returned 
for a great part of the way to town on foot, the evening was 
so delicious. The more I see of Barcelona and its environs, 
the more I am delighted with them. 

God bless you, my dear sister. Give my heart's love to all 
the dear inmates of sweet little Sunnyside. 

Tour affectionate Brother, 

Washington Irving. 

Eleven days after the date of the foregoing letter, to 
which he refers me, with a hint that he should have to 
" greatly retrench the epistolary prodigality of \bia] pen," 
and in reply to a letter in which I informed him of my 
having taken advantage of a marvellous resuscitation of 
some long-barren stock of his to sell it,. he writes me firom 
Barcelona, as follows : 

July ISth. — ^Yesterday I received my letters by the steam- 
packet of the 15th of June, among which is a despatch from 
Government, granting me the temporary leave of absence for 
the benefit of my health which I had solicited. I shall avail 
myself of the leave of absence towards the end of this month, 
to make an excursion to Paris previous to returning to 
Madrid. I shall thus escape the dry, parching summer heat 
of the Spanish capital, be enabled, if necessary, to consult the 
French physician who attended me last autumn, refresh and 
recruit myself by a pleasant tour and complete change of 
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climate, and return to Madrid early in the autumn, fully 
prepared, I trust, to enter with vigour upon my literary as 
well as my diplomatic occupations. I feel quite obliged to 
President Tyler for enabling me to make this pleasaat-cmd 
healthful arrangement, and hope, in return, that, if he should 
succeed in annexing Texas, it may become an appanage in his 
family, for the benefit of his eldest son I However, this is a 
dangerous aspiration, and I beg you will not breathe it to 
any one but Helen. 

By the same opportunity I have received the joint letter of 
yourself and Helen ; or, rather, her letter with your post- 
script crowded into holes and comers. Your postscript, 
however, is worth its weight in gold, as you tell me you have 

sold my shares of stock for dollars a share. 

This is really so much money hauled out of the ashes. I 
shall now begin to think something may one day turn up 
for the girls, out of the dead and buried claim of Anaky 
Yanz. 

Tell Helen this new and unlooked-for influx of wealth 
makes it indispensable for me to hurry to Paris, to prevent a 
plethora of the purse, Jupiter I how I will bum the candle 
at both ends when I get there I Don't tell your aunt, 
though, for I see she thinks I'm a wild, expensive young 
dog. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 

W.I. 

P.S. — I have written to Mr. Livingston, my Secretary of 
Legation, to have my old carriage vamped up and varnished, 
and a taller cockade put in Pope's hat against I return to 
Madrid, for I am determined, 1310W my pockets are so full, to 
strike oat with unusual splendour. Not a word to your aunt, 
however. 

The " aunt," to whom he alludes in this playful out* 
break, was his sister, Mrs. Paris. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

FROM BARCELOKA TO PARIS — THE LIKENESS — MARSEILLES — AVIGNOK — 
LYONS — VERSAILLES — FIVE DATS WITH THE AMERICAN CONSUL AT 
HAVRE — LEAVES HAVRE FOR LONDON — SLIPS THROUGH LONDON 
QUIETLY — AT THE SHRUBBERY — BACK TO FRANCE — ^VISIT TO KINO 
LOUIS PHILIPPE — ^LBTTER TO MRS. PARIS — COURT GAIETIES — MUSINGS 

IN THE ROYAL PILE. 

« 

In the following extract we have a pleasant picture of the 
author's wayfaring &om Barcelona to Marseilles : 

To Mrs. Paris, 

Barcelona,' July 28, 1844. 
My DEAR Sister, 

To-morrow I embark in a Spanish steamer for Marseilles, 
on my way to Paris. I leave this beautiful city with regret, 
for my time has passed here most happily. Indeed, one 
enjoys the very poetry of existence in these soft southern 
climates which border the Mediterranean. All here is picture 
and romance. Nofhing has given me greater delight than 
occasional evening drives with some of my diplomatic col- 
leagues to those country seats, or Tovre^^ as they are calledy 
situated on the slopes of the hills, two or three miles &om the 
city, surrounded by groves of oranges, citrons, figs, pome- 
granates, &c., with terraced gardens gay with flowers and 
fountains. Here we would sit on the lofty terraces over- 
looking the rich and varied plain ; the distant city gilded by 
the setting sun, and the blue sea beyond. Nothing can be 
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purer and softer and sweeter than the evening air inhaled in 
these favoured retreats. 

Jvly 29^A. — On hoard of the Spanish steamer VUla de Madrid. 
:— At seven o'clock this morning we left Barcelona, and 
have been all day gliding along a smooth summer sea, in sight 
of the Spanish coast, which is here very mountainous and 
picturesque. Old ruined castles are to be seen here and there 
on the summit of cragged heights, with villages gleaming 
along the shore below them. The Catalonian coast is studded 
with bright little towns, the seats of industty and enterprise, 
for Catalonia is the New England of Spain, foil of bustle and 
activity. We have, as usual, a clear blue sky overhead; the 
air is bland and delightful, and the sea enlivened here and 
there by the picturesque Mediterranean vessels, with their 
tapering lateen sails. To-night we shall have delightfol 
sailing by the light of the full moon — a light which I have 
peculiarly enjoyed of late, among the orange gardens of - 
Barcelona* 

On board of the steamer we have a joyous party of Catalans, 
gentlemen and ladies, who are bound to St. Pilian, a town on , 
the coast, where there is to be held some annual fete. They 
have all the gaiety and animation which distinguish the 
people of these provinces. 

While I am writing at a table in the cabin, I am sensible 
of ihe power of a pair of splendid Spanish eyes which are 
occasionally flashing upon me, and which almost seem to 
throw a light upon the paper. Since I cannot break the 
spell, I will describe the owner of them. She is a young 
married lady, about four or five and twenty, middle sized, 
finely modelled, a Grecian outline of face, a complexion 
sallow yet healthful, raven black hair, eyes dark, large, and 
beaming, softened by long eyelashes, lips full and rosy red, 
yet finely chiselled, and teeth of dazzling whiteness. She is 
dressed in black, as if in mourning ; on one hand is a black 
glove ; the other hand, ungloved, is small, exquisitely formed, 
with taper fingers and blue veins. She has just put it up to 
adjust her clustering black locks. I never saw female hand 
more exquisite. Beally, if I were a young man, I should not 
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be able to draw the portrait of this beautiful creature so 
calmly. 

I was interrupted in my letter writing, by an observation of 
the lady whom I was describing. She had caught my eye 
occasionally, bs it glanced frotn my letter towards her* 
^^Heally, Senor," said she at length, with a smile, '^one 
would think you were a painter taking my likeness." I 
could not resist the impulse. '' Indeed," said I, ** I am 
taking it ; I am writing to a friend the other side of the 
world, discussing things that are passing before me, and I 
could not help noting down one of the best specimens of the 
country that I had met with." A little bantering took 
place between the young lady, her husband, and myself, 
which ended in my reading off, as well as I could into 
Spanish, the description I had just written down. It oc- 
casioned a world of merriment, and was taken in excellent 
part The lady's cheek, for once, mantled with the rose. 
She laughed, shook her head, and said I was a very fanciful 
portrait painter ; and the husband declared that, if I would 
stop at St. Filian, all the ladies in the place wotdd crowd to 
me to have their portraits taken — my pictures were so 
flattering. I have just parted with them. The steamship 
stopped in the open sea, just in front of the little bay of 
St. Filian ; boats came off from shore for the party. I helped 
the beautiful original of tjie portrait into the boat, and pro- 
mised her and her husband, if ever I should come to St. 
Filian, I would pay them a visit. The last I noticed of her, 
was a Spanish farewell wave of her beautiful white hand, and 
the gleam of her dazzling teeth as she smiled adieu. So 
there's a veiy tolerable touch of romance for a gentleman of 
my years. 

MjarseUlea^ July Slat — I arrived here yesterday morning 
about eight o'clock, after a beautiful sail by moonlight, which 
kept me a great part of the night on deck. 

I entered the harbour of Marseilles between the forts that 
guard it like two giants. Just without the fort I recognized 
a little cove where I used to bathe when I was here, just 
forty years since. I landed on the quay where I had often 
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walked in old times. It was but little altered, but the harbour, 
at that time, was nearly empty, being a time of war ; it was 
now crowded with shipping. The city had nearly doubled in 
size, and had greatly improved in beauty, as have all European 
cities during this long peace. It is indeed a magnificent city, 
one of the stateliest in France. 

On the afternoon of the 31st July, Mr. Irving, accom- 
panied by his faithful Lorenzo, took the diligence for 
Avignon, and, after travelling all night, arrived early in 
the morning at that "ancient and picturesque town," 
which he had visited in his youthful days. He took 
another look at the old castle where the Pope resided for 
nearly a century, and a peep into the old church where 
once was the tomb of Petrarch's Laura, and then embarked 
in a steamer on the Ehone for Lyons. " I was delighted 
with the scenery of the river," he writes. "It is very 
yaried, many parte wfld. mountainous, and picturesque; 
some parts resembling the scenery of the Hudson, with the 
addition of old towns, villages, ruined castles, &c." From 
Lyons he continued his course in another steamer up the 
Saone, the scenery of which he did not find so striking as 
that of the Bhone, to Chalons, whence he took the dili* 
gence for Paris. After passing a week "of heartfelt 
pleasure '* at Versailles with his niece, Mrs. Storrow, and 
her children, he set oflf, with Lorenzo, for Havre, to pay 
his " worthy friend Bea^ey a visit," who had written him to 
come down there before Captain Fimck sailed, " that he 
might jollify a little with the magnanimous Captain and 
the Ledyards, who were to embark with him.'* From 
Havre, where he spent a few days "most pleasantly," he set 
off, at five o'clock in the afternoon of the 21st of August, 
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in a steamer for London direct, whence he intended to 
make the best of his way to Birmingham, the residence of 
his sister. "TeU Mr. Storrow," he writes to his niece 
on the eve of his departure, " to send all letters for me in 
an envelope addressed to Mr. Van Wart I do not want 
my name to appear in any way that may draw upon me 
invitations." 

He slipped through London, only stopping to pass his 
trunks through the Custom-house ; and, after a pleasant 
sojourn of about three weeks at Birmingham, where he 
found his sister who had been an invalid, improved beyond 
his expectations, he shaped his course again for France. 

The teasing remains of his malady still clung to his 
ankles, and he continued to linger in Paris for some time, 
in hopes of getting in good travelling condition by the aid 
of baths. A few days before he set oflf on his long journey 
to his post, he sends his sister, Mrs. Paris, the following 
account of another visit to Louis Philippe : 

I have been living so quietly for some time past, that I have 
nothing new to tell you excepting a visit which I paid to 
King Louis Philippe, about a week since. I made it in 
company with Mr. King, our Minister at the Court, and 
Mr. Wheaton, our Minister to Prussia, who is making a sojourn 
in this city. The royal family were at St. Cloud, a few miles 
from Paris. The King, while at the country seats, receives 
privileged visitors in the evenings, when they go in plain 
dress. We drove out to St. Cloud in Mr. King's carriage. I 
thought of Napoleon as we entered the gates and ascended 
the great marble staircase of this beautiful palace, for it was 
one of his favourite residences. The interior of the palace 
was brilliantly lighted up. We passed through spacious halls 
and antechambers, and caught vistas through long galleries 
superbly painted and gilded; all contrasting with the partial 
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gloom of the royal palace at Madrid, on my last evening visit 
to it. . 

We found the royal family in a lofty square chamber, at 
the end of one of the saloons. As on my former visit (in 
1842), the Queen and Madame Adelaide were seated at a 
round table engaged in needlework or embroidery. The 
beautiful young Duchess de Nemours was likewise seated at 
the table, as were two or three ladies of rank. At another 
round table on the opposite side of the room, were seated two 
or three ladies of honour. The tea equipage was on the table, 
as in a private house. Several gentlemen, some in military 
uniforms, were in groups about the room. The Duke de 
Nemours was in one of the groups, and the King was con- 
versing with a diplomatic personage in the embrasure of one 
of the windows. The King was in plain dress, and there was 
altogether an absence of form and ceremony. I paid my re* 
spects to the Queen and Madame Adelaide, both of whom re^ 
collected me and my previous visit, received me very amiably, 
inquired whether I was engaged on any literary work, &o» 
llie Queen is always pale and thin, but appears still thinner 
than when I last saw her. You may recollect that it was but 
a few days after that visit, that her son, the Duke of Orleans, 
was killed by a fall from his carriage — a domestic blow which 
she has never ceased to deplore. 

We had a long and varied conversation with the King« 
He appears to be in excellent health and spirits, and bears 
in his countenance and carriage the promise of a length of 
days. He converses very freely and copiously, and turned 
from one subject to another, varying his humour with his 
theme* He is fond of telling stories of his adventures in the 
backwoods in America, and gave us one or two in excellent 
style, laughing heartily, I was surprised to find how tena- 
ciously he retains the names of places and persons, the 
relative distances, the nature of the country, <&o» Our 
conversation must have lasted for half an hour, and was more 
like the frank, social converaation of common life, than the 
diplomatic communications between a King and ambassadors* 
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The King lias been highly gratified by his late visit to 
England, and it has put him in wonderful good humour. He 
regretted that the ocean was so wide, and the United States 
so far off, that he could not pay our country a visit with equal 
c<mvenience. 

The next letter from which I quote is addressed to the 
same correspondent, nine days after his arrival in Madrid, 
which he reached on the 17th of November, after a more 
comfortable journey from Paris than he had anticipated 
from the irritation that still hung about his ankles. 

My return home was hailed with transports of joy by the 
whole household. Juana threw her arms round my neck. 
Old Pedro the coachman cut a most uncouth caper, and I had 
much ado to avoid the embraces of the cook's aide-de-camp 
and the footboy. 1 foimd everything prepared to make me 
comfortable for the winter: my bedroom fresh papered, 
curtained, and carpeted, and looking so cosy, that, were I an 
old bachelor (which you know I am not), I should have been 
tempted to nestle myself in it, and give up the world until 
spring time. 

I find Madrid quite grand and gay under the domination 
of the Moderados. The nobility and the wealthy are vieing 
with each other in display, during this interval of political sun- 
shine ; and as many fortunes have been made by men in ofi&ce 
and political speculators, all Madrid rattles and glitters with 
new equipages. One would hardly suspect, from the luxury 
of the capital, that the country was so wretchedly impover- 
ished. The Court, too, is more gay and magnificent than I 
have ever known it to be. There had been a grand concert 
at the palace a few days before my arrival ; and I came just 
in time for a Bern memos at the palace, and a ball at General 
iNarvaez', on the young Queen's saint's day. 

After some account of the crowded Be%a manos^ where 
the diplomatic corps were kept standing for a couple of 
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hours in front of the throne, while the immense throng 
passed one by one, kneeling, and kissing the hands of the 
Queen and royal fannly, the letter proceeds : 

In the evening was the ball at the hotel of General Narvaez, 
at which the Queen and the royal family were present — a 
compliment rarely paid to a subject at this punctilious Court. 
Though the hotel of General Narvaez is of great size, built 
around an open court, with great saloons, yet it was exceed- 
ingly crowded, there being about fifteen hundred persons 
present. The Geneiul is of a swelling, magnificent spirit, 
and does not regard expense ; and certainly nothing had 
been spared to make this entertainment worthy of the royal 
presence. An inner room, at the end of the principal saloon, 
was appropriated to the Queen and royal family, with such 
of the royal household as were in attendance on them, and 
to the members of the corps diplomatique, who are expected 
to be near the royal person. I had great difficulty in 
making my way through the crowded saloons to the royal 
presence. The young Queen had laid aside her state dress 
of the morning, and was arrayed simply, but becomingly, in 
white. Her principal ornament was a necklace of six rows of 
pearls, with a splendid diamond clasp. She was in high gl^e. 
Indeed, I never saw a schoolgirl at a school ball enjoy herself 
more completely. A royal quadrille was formed in the 
saloon just in front of the presence chamber. In the first 
quadrille. General Narvaez danced with the Queen; Count 
Bresson (the French Ambassador) with the Queen Mother ; 
the Portuguese Minister with the Infanta ; oth^s of the 
diplomatic corps and of the royal household with the prin- 
cesses (daughters of Don Francisco), the Princess Carini, the 
French ambassadors, &o. There were blunders in the 
quadrille, which set the little Queen laughing ; and queer old- 
Deishioned dancing on the part of the Portuguese Minister, which 
increased her risibility. She was at times absolutely convulsed 
with laughter, and throughout the whole evening showed a 
merriment that was quite contagious. I have never seen her 
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in such a joyous mood, liaying chiefly seen her on ceremonious 
occasions, and had no idea that she had so much fun in her 
disposition. She danced with various members of the diplo- 
matic corps ; and about four o'clock in the morning, when 
she was asked if she could venture upon another dance, ' Oh, 
yes !* she said ; * I could dance eight more if necessary.' The 
Queen Mother, however, got her away between four and five. 
I was repeatedly asked to take a part in the royal quadrille, 
but pleaded my lameness as an excuse ; for I do not know 
whether my ye(xr% would have been a sufficient apology 
where royalty was in question. I left the ball about three 
o'clock in the morning ; and, having been on my legs at that 
and the JBesa mawM almost ever since one o'clock in the 
preceding day, I expected to be laid up with inflammation of 
the ankles. To my great surprise and satisfaction, I have 
experienced no iU eflects, and, ever since, the symptoms of 
my malady have been declining. 

I have given you but the beginning of court gaieties. To- 
morrow, the coTf% diphmatique are invited to a royal dinner at 
the palace, which I am curious to see, having never been 
present on an occasion of the kind at this Court. There is a 
talk, also, of a succession of concerts and balls at the palace ; 
of another ball at General Narvaez', and of other entertain- 
ments in the court circle, unless some conspiracy or insurreo* 
tion should break out to throw everything in confusion. 
Everything is undertaken here with such a proviso ; and a 
lady, who was preparing for the grand ball of General Narvaez, 
expressed her fears to me that we should all be blown up 
there, a -j^ot haviug been discovered, some months since, to 
blow the General up at his lodgings. 

A few days later, he gives his sister a long account of 
the royal banquet, at which the number of guests was 
upwards of a hundred, composed of the Cabinet Ministers^ 
the principal dignitaries of the Government, the diplo- 
matic corps, with their wiyes (such as had any), and the 
ladies in attendance op the royal family* His position at 
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tbe table was to the left of the Queen Mother. In bring- 
ing his details to a close, he remarks : 

Tims, my dear sister, I have endeavoured to give you a 
familiar idea of a royal banquet, and the interior of a royal 
{>alace. I am afraid, if any strange eye should peruse these 
domestic scribblings, I should be set down as one infatuated 
with courts and court ceremonies ; but these are intended only" 
for your eye, my dear sister, and for the domestic little circle 
of the cottage, and to gratify that curiosity which those who 
live in the quiet and happy seclusion of the coimtry have to 
learn the reality about kings and queens, and to have a peep 
into the interior of their abodes. 

At the close of another letter addressed to Mrs. Storrow 
at Paris, in which he had indulged in some details of court 

entertainments, and other festivities, he observes : 

• 

You will conclude, from all these details of gaieties, that I 
am a veiy gay fellow ; but I assure you I am often, in the 
midst of these brilliant throngs, th6 very dullest of the dull. 
Unless there should be some one or other of my few cordial 
intimates present to whom I can link myself, I am apt to 
gaze on the crowd around me with perfect apathy, and find it 
very difficult, and at times impossible, to pay those common- 
place attentions, and make those commonplace speeches to 
scores of half acquaintances, required in the wide circulation 
of fashionable society. I have grown too old or too wise for 
all that. I hope those who observe my delinquency attri- 
bute it to the latter cause. How different my feelings are at 
these court fStes and fashionable routs, from what they were 
at our cordial little American soirees at Paris ! 

I take the following from a letter to Mrs. Paris, dated 
Madrid, February 19th, 1845 : 

Madrid has been uncommonly gay this winter. The 
aristocracy, having got the Government in their hands, and 
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feeling confident of continuing in power, have resnnled some- 
what of their old state and splendour. The Court has been 
quite magnificent. 

I have been particularly pleased with two conoertB given 
at the palace. One was an amateur concert, at which seyeral 
ladies of the court circle acquitted themselves in a manner 
that would have done credit to first-rate artistes. On these 
occasions an immense range of saloons and chambers was 
thrown open, different from those in which the banquet was 
given, or in which the Besa momos are held. The concert was 
given in a splendid saloon, where seats were provided for a 
great part of the company ; many, however, had to stand the 
whole time. The seats assigned to the diplomatic corps were 
in front, close to those of the Queen and royal family ; there 
was no stirring, therefore, frdm one's place. After the first 
part of the concert, however, we all adjourned to a distant 
apartment fitted up in the style of a grotto, where tables were 
set out with a cold supper, confectionery, iqes, &c. 

When the company returned to the concert-room, I did not 
return to my place, but passed through, to the range of 
apartments beyond. Here I enjoyed myself in my own way : 
loitering about a long suite of magnificent rooms brilliantly 
lighted up, decorated with all the luxuries of art, hung with 
paintings of the great masters, and with historical portraits. 
These I had, in a manner, all to myself, for, excepting here 
and there a domestic in royal livery, or a couple of courtiers 
who had stolen out to whisper secrets in a comer, the whole 
range was deserted. All the embroidered throng had crowded 
into the concert-room to be in the presence of majesty. I 
wandered about, therefore, musing, and weaving fancies, and 
seeming to mingle them with the sweet notes of female voices, 
which came floating through these silken chambers from the 
distant music-room. And now and then I half moralized 
upon the portraits of kings and queens looking down upon me 
from the walls, who had figured for a time in the .pageants of 
this royal pile, but, one after another, had " gone down to 
dusty death." Among them was Ferdinand VII. and his wife, 
Amelia of Saxony, who had presided in this palace during 
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my first visit to Spain, and whom I had often seen objects of 
the adulation of the courtiers — Amelia, whose death knell I 
heard rung from the cathedral towers of Granada, at the time 
I was a resident in the Alhambra. Talk of moralizing among 
the tombs ! You see one may moralize even in a palace^ and 
within hearing of the revelry of a court. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

• 
EXTRACT FBOH A LKTTEE TO MBS. PABIB — NABVAEZ — PASSAGES FBOM 
LETTEBS TO MBS. STOBBOW — LETTEB TO MBS. PABI8 — TBANSFEB OF 
HIS E8TABLISBMEKT, INTENDING TO SEND IN HIS BE8IGNATI0N — BE- 
SOLVBS ON A BBIEF VISIT TO PABIS — LIN6EB8 THEBE TO SEE 
MB. M^LANS, THE AMEBIGAN MINI8TEB AT THE GOUBT OF ST. JAMES — 
TBANSBilTS HIS BE8IGNATI0N— VISITS LONDON — THE OBEGON DISPUTE 
— LETTEB TO FIEBBE M. IBVING — BETUBN TO MADBID. 

I CONTINUE the picture of Mr. Irving's life at Madrid, and 
the changing scenes in which he was mingling, with some 
extracts from a letter to the sister to whom he was accus- 
tomed to write so copiously on Spanish affairs : 

General Narvaez, you perceive, is quite the lord of the 
ascendant. There appears to be more court paid to him even 
than to the sovereign. Wherever he goes he is the object of 
adulation, not merely among men but among women. He is 
a great admirer of the sex, and received by them ever}'- 
where with smiles ; and he has a quick, inflammable temper, 
that makes men stand in awe of him. He is, in fact, a singu- 
lar compound : brave, high-spirited, proud, and even vain, 
generous to profusion, very punctilious, excessively sensitive 
to affronts, but passionate rather than vindictive ; for, though 
in the first moment of passion he is capable of any excess, yet, 
when passion is past, he can forgive anything but an insult. 

While thus at the height of power as a subject, and appa- 
rently basking in the sunshine of royal favour, I look on the 
position of Narvaez as perilous in the extreme, and I should 
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not be surprised at seeing him suddenly toppled down by 
some unlooked-for catastrophe. A schism has gradually 
taken place between him and the Queen Mother, which is 
daily widening, though still they wear the external appear- 
ance of good-will. The Narvaez Cabinet has pushed the 
reform of the constitution to a great extent, so as to take a 
vast deal of the power out of the hands of the people, and 
invest it in the crown. It has stopped short, however, of 
what is desired by some of the Absolutiists, who are for 
restoring an absolute monarchy ; and it has stopped short of 
the wishes of the clergy. During the revolution, the clergy 
were stripped of their immense landed possessions, which 
gave the Church such power in Spain ; and all the convents 
of monks, and most of those of nuns, were suppressed. A 
great part of the lands thus confiscated have been sold and 
resold, and have passed into the hands of persons of all ranks 
and conditions. One great object of the Queen Mother, since 
her return to Spain, has been to replace the clergy, as much 
as possible, in their former state. To this she is urged by 
the Court of Bome, and it is made a condition for her being 
taken into favour with the Pope> receiving absolution for her 
sins, and for her daughter, Isabella II., being recognized by 
the Pope as the legitimate sovereign of Spain. The Narvaez 
Cabinet, in compliance with these views and wishes, have 
suspended the sale of the Church property, and have deter- 
mined that all that remained unsold should, be devoted to the 
benefit of the clergy. This, however, is not considered 
enough by a niunber of hot-headed priests, who .have recently 
denounced from their pulpits all those who should purchase 
or hold property that had been wrested from the Church. 
An alarm has spread through all ranks of society, as this 
rendered all property insecure, and threatened to unsettle 
society. The Queen Mother, being a little tender in con- 
science, and under the influence of some of the most bigoted 
of the priesthood, is thought to incline to ultra-monarchical 
and apostolical measures. Narvaez has come out bravely in 
opposition to any measures of the kind, and has declared his 
determination to stand by the constitution as at present 
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reformed, defending it equally against absolute Monarcliists 
and ultra- Apostolicals on the one side, and Revolutionists, or 
Radicals, on the other. He says the Cabinet are all strictly 
united, and determined to stand or fall together; and he 
trusts to the fidelity of the army to check any attempts at 
insurrection. Thus you see how critical a stand he takes — 
how fuU of danger. The whole Cabinet may be upset by a 
coup d'iiat brought about by the policy of the Queen Mother^; 
or Narvaez may be shot down by a secret enemy or rival (as 
had nearly been the case last year) ; or the army may be 
corrupted, as it was under Espartero, and then we shall have 
confusion and bloodshed. Even within these two days a 
conspiracy has been discovered in Yittoria, among the troops 
stationed there ; and this day's * Gazette ' gives the names of 
three captains, several lieutenants, and about twenty ser- 
geants arrested, of whom a number wiU no doubt be promptly 
shot. 

Narvaez has great faults, but he has also great merits. He 
has risen to the level of his situation, and displays a tact and 
capacity in the various concerns of govemmeut quite beyond 
what was expected from him. He is extremely vigilant, 
prompt in 'action, and possesses the true spirit of command. 
Altogether, he appears to me to be one of the most striking 
characters, if not the most striking, that has risen to power in 
Spain during the long course of her convulsions. 

The epistolary passages which follow, present some 
interesting touches of self-portraiture : 

To Mrs. Storrow. 

Madrid, March 27, 1845. 
The spring has suddenly broken upon us with all its splen- 
dour ; that is to say, as far as weather is concerned, for the 
vicinity of Madrid aflfords but little opportunity for the spring 
to put on its gala dress. The weather, however, is exquisite. 
Such bright sunshine, such a deep blue sky, and such bland 
temperature I The Prado is gay with equipages, and the 
promenade crowded with ail the beauty aiAl &shion of Madrid. 
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I confine my drives, at present, to this popular resort, which 
is somewhat like the Champs Elys^es, and amuse myself by 
observing the passing throngs. In this way, though alone, I 
am not lonely. Indeed, I have been for so much of my life a 
mere looker-on in the game of society, that it has become . 
habitual to me ; and it is only the company of those I truly 
like, that I would prefer to the quiet indulgence of my own 
thoughts and reveries. I therefore pass much of my time 
alone through choice. I breakfast alone, when I read the 
papers ; then pass the morning in my study, until summoned 
to my afternoon drive. This I usually take alone, amusing 
myself, as I before observed, with looking out upon the world. 
I return home in time to dress for dinner, which I take in 
company with Mr. Livingston, and occasionally a guest or 
two ; and in the evening I take my quiet seat at the opera, 
where I need no company to help me enjoy the music. 
This is the scheme of many of my days, though occasionally 
diversified by visits to my particular intimates, and evening 
gatherings at the French embassy, or at Mr. O'Shea's, My 
literary occupations have great effect in reconciling me to a 
solitary life, and even in making it pleasant. Besides, I am 
now at that time of life when the mind has a stock of recollec- 
tions on which to employ itself; and though these may some 
times be of a melancholy nature, yet it is a " sweet-souled 
melancholy," mellowed and softened by the operation of time, 
and has no bitterness in it. My life has been a chequered 
one, crowded with incidents and petsonages, and full of shift- 
ing scenes and sudden transitions. All these I can summon 
up and cause to pass before me, and in this way can pass 
hours together in a kind of reverie. When I was young, my 
imagination was always in the advance, picturing out the 
future, and building castles in the air ; now memory eomes in 
the place of imagination, and I look back over the region I have 
travelled. Thank God, the same plastic feeling, which used 
to deck all the future with the hues of fairyland, throws a goft 
colouring on the past, until the very roughest places, through 
which I struggled with many a heartache, lose all their 
asperity in the distance. 
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To Mrs, Storrow. 

April 3rd. — This is my sixty-second birthday. I recollect 
the time when I did not wish to live to such an age, thinking 
it must be attended with infirmity, apathy of feeling, peevish- 
ness of temper, and all tHe other ills which conspire to 
'* render age unlovely ;" yet here my sixty-second birthday 
finds me in fine health, in the fall enjoyment of all my 
faculties, with my sensibilities still fresh, and in such buxom 
activity that, on my return home yesterday &om the Prado, I 
caught myself bounding up stairs three steps at a time, to the 
astonishment of the porter, and checks myself, recollecting 
that it was not the pace befitting a Minister and a man of my 
years. If I could only retain such health and good spirits, I 
should be content to live on to the age of Methuselah. 

To-day I am to dine at the house of a rich neighbour, Mr. 
Arcos, who has a fine, joyous, musical family of young men, 
so that I anticipate a jovial birthday dinner, and am deter- 
mined to be as young as any of the party. 

You must not keep angling for me for your Swiss tour. I 
am not to be caught, even though you bait your hook with 
Mrs. E and her black velvet dress. I have visited Swit- 
zerland, though I may never have talked about it to you. In 
my young days I crossed St. Gothard, on my return from 
Italy. The road was not practicable for wheel carriages then, 
as now, so that I crossed on horseback, three days from the 
Italian valley of the Tecino, to the banks of the Lake of the 
Four Cantons ; and a wild, picturesque journey it was : from 
the rich, umbrageous scenery of Italy, to the then terrific pass 
of the Devil's Bridge, and the dreary valley of Schoellenen. 
I traversed all of the four cantons, coasted by some of the 
scenes of the exploits of William Tell, visited Lucerne, 
Zurich, Basle, &c., and then struck off on my first visit to 
Paris. I well remember what a home feeling I had in Swit- 
zerland ; what delight I had in again meeting with log houses 
among the mountains ; what pretty girls I saw in every 
village. I am sure I should not see as many now, even 
though I have the advantage of looking through spectacles^ 
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• 

Oh, days of my youth ! how much younger aud greener the 
world then was than now. And the women ! — the world is 
fall of old women now ; they were all young in those times. 
Let me hear all about Kate's visit to Tom Thumb. I hope 

she may not be guilty of the same indiscretion as Mrs. E • 

I rather think she will be inclined to hang the General. 

To Mrs. Storrow. 

May 24ih. — ^Yesterday we had a grand ceremony — the Queen 
going in state to the Cortes ; after which the corps diplomatigue 
repaired to the palace to make a farewell visit to the Queen 
and her mother and sister, who depart this day for Barcelona. 

There is a complete breaking up of society here for the 
summer. The diplomatic corps disperses in every direction. 
Fart will come together again at Barcelona. Even Mr. 
Livingston takes his departure for France in the course of a 
few days, so you see I shall be perfectly alone. If I can only 
exercise my pen, however, I shall be content. 

The following extract of a letter to Mrs. Paris, dated 
August 9th, presents scenes and groups characteristic of 
Spain. There is something striking in the picture it gives 
of the loneliness of the vast landscape in the neighbour- 
hood of Madrid : 

My evening drives, though lonely, are pleasant. You can 
have no idea of the neighbourhood of Madrid from that of 
other cities. The moment you emerge from the gates, you 
enter upon a desert : vast wastes, as far as the eye can reach, 
of undulating, and, in part, hilly country, without trees or 
habitations, green in the early part of the year, and cultivated 
"With grain, but burnt by the summer sun into a variety of 
browns, some of them rich, though sombre. A long picturesque 
line of mountains closes the landscape to the west and north, 
on the summits of some of which the snow lingers even in 
midsummer. The road I generally take, though a main road, 
is very solitary. Now and then I meet a group of travellers 
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• 
on horseback, roughly clad, with muskets slung behind their 
saddles, and looking very much like the robbers they are 
armed against; or a line of muleteers from the distant pro- 
vinces, with their mules hung with bells, and tricked out with 
worsted bobs and tassels ; or a goatherd, driving his flock of 
goats home to the city for the night, to furnish milk for the 
inhabitants. Every group seems to accord with the wild, 
half-savage scenery around ; and it is difficult to realize that 
such scenery and such groups should* be in the vicinity of a 
populous and ancient capital. Some of the sunsets behind the 
Guadarrama mountains, shedding the last golden rays over 
this vast melancholy landscape, are really magnificent. 

I have had much pleasure in walking on the Prado on 
bright moonlight nights. This is a noble walk within the 
walls of the city, and not fiEtr from my dwelling. It has alleys 
of stately trees, and is ornamented with fine fountains deco- 
rated with statuary and sculpture. The Prado is the great 
promenade of the city. One grand alley is called the saloon, 
and is particularly crowded. In the summer evenings there 
are groups of ladies and gentlemen seated in chairs, and hold- 
ing their tertuUaSy or gossiping parties, until a late hour ; but 
what most delights me, are the groups of children, attended 
by their parents or nurses, who gather about the fountains, 
take hands, and dance in rings to their own nursery songs. 
They are just the little beings for such a fairy moonlight 
scene. I have watched them night after night, and only 
wished I had some of my own little nieces or grandnieces to 
take part in the fairy ring. These are all the scenes and in- 
cidents that I can furnish you from my present solitary life. 

I am looking soon for the return of the Albuquerques to 
Madrid, which will give me a family circle to resort to. 
Madame Albuquerque always calls me Uncle, and I endea- 
vour to cheat myself into the idea that she is a niece ; she 
certainly has the kindness and amiableness of one, and her 
children are most entertaining companions for me. 

Your letter from the cottage brings with it all the recol- 
lections of the place : its trees and shrubs, its roses and honey- 
suckles and humming-birds. I am glad to find that my old 
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friend, the catbird, still builds and sings under the window. 
You speak of Vaney's barking, too; it was like suddenly 
hearing a well-known but long-forgotten voice, for it is a long 
time since any mention has been made of that most merito- 
rious little dog. 

A short time after, we find he is about to send in his 
resignation, and has made a sudden transfer of his esta- 
bL'shment to the Albuquerques — ^an arrangement satis- 
factory to all parties, excepting, he remarks, " to my poor 
servants, who, at first, were quite in consternation," 

To Mrs, Storrow. 

Madrid, Sept. 6, 1845. 
My dear Sarah, 

This is the country of revolutions, and one has just taken 
place in my own domains. I have made a transfer of my 
establishment (furniture, &c.) to the Albuquerques, with 
whom I shall live en famUle for the residue of my residence 
in Madrid, having the intention to send home my resignation, 
so as to be relieved from my post by the opening of spring, if 
not before. I retain a small part of the Apartment, and 
maintain the office of the Legation there. This arrangement 
suits us all admirably. The Albuquerques have a commo- 
dious, well-furnished house, ready provided for them, at a 
time when they were at their wits' end to find a habitation, 
and I am saved all the trouble, delay, and sacrifice of break- 
ing up and selling ofiF an establishment by piecemeal. In the 
mean time, being now relieved from the responsibilities of 
housekeeping, I have resolved upon making a brief visit to 
Paris. I will return to Madrid, until regularly relieved from 
my post by a successor. When we return, Lorenzo under- 
takes the superintendence of the Albuquerques' household, in 
the same capacity that he has lived with me. The faithful 
Juana likewise remains as housekeeper and lady's maid ; and 
my excellent cook retains his office, so that I shall have my 
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old servants about me. At present, I am living delightfblly 
in the Albuquerque &unil j, and feel quite as if I were among 
relatives. 

The " brief visit to Paris *' which Mr. Irving was medi- 
tating, resulted, as we shall see, in a much longer absence 
from Madrid than was his purpose when he left. 

It was on his journey to Bordeaux, at this time, on his 
way to the capital of France, that he was induced to go 
out of his route to visit the little town of Tonneins, ren- 
dered memorable to him as the scene where, long years 
before, he had played the part of the English prisoner of 
war. The reader may recollect this incident of his youth- 
ful days, as given in the fourth chapter of the first volume. 

From Bordeaux he proceeded by sea to Nantes, then 
ascended the Loire in steamboat, "through veiy beautiful 
and historical scenery," and at Orleans took the railroad 
to Paris, where, he observes, " I arrived quite the worse for 
a fortnight of fatiguing travel." On the 1st of November 
he was expecting " to be able, in the course of a few days, 
to return for the last time to Madrid." On the 15th of 
the same month, he writes to me that he was still linger- 
ing in Paris, in hopes of seeing Mr. McLane, the American 
Minister at London, who talked of making a brief visit to 
the French capital, and wished to find him there. " He is 
very anxious," he writes, " about the state of our affairs 
with England. The Oregon question is becoming more 
and more difficult of adjustment. Much will depend upon 
the temper and language of the forthcoming Message of 
Mr. Polk." 

On the 29th of December he writes to me, still at 
Paris : 
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I have defended my return to Madrid, and am in the midst 
of preparations for a visit to England, where my friends think 
I may be of more service, during the present crisis, than in 
Spain. I shall remain in England three or four weeks, part of 
which I shall pass at Birmingham, and will then set out for 
Madrid, there to await the arrival of my successor. I send 
my resignation by this steamer. 

The President's Message, though firm and unflinching on 
the subject of the Oregon question, has not been of a tone to 
create any jtare-wp in England. I think he is justifiable in 
the view he takes of that question, and believe that the 
present Cabinet of Great Britain would be well disposed to 
entertain the proposition which was so haughtily rejected by 
Mr. Fackenham. I still hope the matter may be settled by 
negotiation; but, should England provoke a wal* upon the 
question as it stands, I am clearly of opinion that we have 
the right on our side, and that the world will ultimately 
think so. 

Immediately after the date of the foregoing letter, Mr. 
Irving proceeded to England, and, on the 3rd of February, 
writes me as follows, from London : 

My dear Pierre, 

I have now been about a month in England, part of the 
time at Birmingham, and part in London. I came here under 
an invitation from Mr. McLane, and in the idea that I might 
be of more public service here, at this particular juncture, 
than I would be at Madrid. I think I have been of service 
thiongh old habits of intimacy with people connected with 
the Government, and through the confidence they have in me, 
in inspiring more correct notions of the disposition and inten- 
tions of our Government, and in facilitating the diplomatic 
intercourse of Mr. McLane. 

I have*been closely occupied, during the greater part of my 
sojourn in England, in studying the Oregon question, and in 
preparing an article for publication, in the hope of placing our 
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rights and our conduct in a proper light before the British 
public. I have not finished the article to my satisfaction, 
and circumstances have concurred to make it very doubtful 
whether I shall give it to the press. 

A close and conscientious study of the case has convinced 
me of the superiority of our title to the whole of the territory, 
and of the fairness of the offers we have made for the sake of 
peace, and in consideration of the interests which have grown 
up in the country during the long period of the joint occu- 
pancy. British diplomatists have greatly erred in not closing 
with our proposition of the 49th parallel, with some additional 
items of accommodation. They should never have pushed so 
pertinaciously for the three additional degrees on the Pacific 
and the north bank of the Columbia. This was merely to 
protect the interests of the Hudson's Bay Company ; but they 
might have been protected by some other arrangement in- 
volving no point of pride. The full possession of the Columbia 
Eiver is a matter of importance in our eyes, as being one of 
the great outlets of our empire. By neglecting to close with 
our offer, and to negotiate upon the basis of the 49th parallel, 
the British diplomatists have left the question at the mercy of 
after influences, through the malignancy of the British press 
and the blustering of our candidates for popularity, to get up 
prejudice and passion on both sides, and to make diplomatic 
negotiation almost hopeless. 

As I doubt whether I can do any further good here at 
present, I propose setting off for Paris in the course of a' few 
days, thence to continue on to Madrid, where I shall await the 
arrival of my successor. I long to throw off diplomacy, and 
to return to my independent literary pursuits. My health is 
now excellent. 

On the 5th February he wrote the following letter, 
recalling some of the incidents of his life since they met, 
and describing his mode of life at Sunnyside^ to Mrs. 
Dawson (Tlora Foster) :* 

* See vol. ii. 
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38, Harley Street, London, 
February 5, 1846. 
My dear Mrs. Dawson, 

Your letter (whicli I did not receive until after my return 
to town) lias indeed called up delightful recollections of past 
times, of " moving accidents by flood and field," and of those 
valued friends who shared them with me. I would at once 
accept your kind invitation, and come to Flitwick to talk over 
old times, but at present I am not my own master. I have 
come unexpectedly to England to transact some business with 
the American Minister at this Court, and as soon as I can 
despatch it, which I trust will be in the course of three or 
four days, I have to hasten back to the Continent. I expect, 
however, to visit England again in the course of the spring or 
summer, when I will be more at leisure, and will then avail 
myself of your invitation. I have long been desirous of 
having intelligence of you all. I received a letter a few years 
since from one of your brothers resident in Jamaica, intro- 
ducing a friend, and in my reply made inquiries about the 
family; as he never answered my letter, I fear he did not 
receive it. It is a hazardous thing to make inquiries about 
friends after such a lapse of years, but I wish you would give 
me such particulars of family news as would be pleasant to 
give and to receive. 

As to myself, on my return to America I built me a pretty 
little cottage on the banks of the Hudson, in a beautiful 
country, and not far from my old haunts of Sleepy Hollow. 
Here I passed several years most happily; my cottage well 
stocked with nieces, and enlivened by visits from friends and 
connexions, having generally what is Sailed in Scotland a 
houseful, that is to say, a circle more than it will hold. 
This state of things was too happy to last. I was unex- 
pectedly called from it by being appointed Minister to 
Madrid. It was a hard struggle for me to part from my 
cottage and my nieces, but I put all under charge of my 
brother, and promised to return at*the end of three years. 
I have overstayed my time ; nearly four years have elapsed. 
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I understand my cottage is nearly buried among tlie trees I 
set out, and overrun with roses and honeysuckles and ivy 
from Melrose Abbey ; and my nieces implore me to come back 
and save them from being buried alive in foliage. I have 
accordingly sent in my resignation to Government, and am 
now going back to Madrid to await the arrival of my suc- 
cessor. When relieved from the duties and restraints of 
office, I shall make farewell visits to my friends in England 
and elsewhere ; then ship myself for America, and hasten back 
to my cottage, where everything is ready for my reception, 
and where I have but to walk in, hang up my hat, kiss my 
nieces, and take my seat in my elbow chair for the remainder 
of my life. 

I have thus, my dear Mrs. Dawson, given you my own 
history, as they do in story-books, in the expectation that you 
will give me your own in return. In the mean time, believe 
me with the kindest and warmest sentiments of regard. 

Most truly your Friend, 

Washington Irving. 

From London, Mr. Irving proceeded to Paris, to take 
leave of his niece, Mrs. Storrow, who was soon to set oflf 
on a visit to the United States, and, on his departure, 
made a rapid journey day and night to Madrid, to await 
the arriTal of his successoV, who had not yet been 
nominated. 

From Madrid he writes to Mrs. Paris, March 29th, after 
a long absence from the Court : 

There have beeif several changes in the Cabinet here, 
which have caused great agitation in the political circles. 
Narvaez, who had been in eclipse for a short time, is restored 
to power, and is again at the head of the Government, with a 
Cabinet completely under his dictation. The sessions of the 
Cortea are suspended; a royal decree has completely gagged 
the press, and there is every appearance of absolute rule. 
The question of the marriage of the young Queen becomes 
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more and more embarrassing. Until it is settled, the affairs 
of Spain will always be in a precarious state, and the kingdom 
liable to convulsions. 

I had letters from home, a few days since — one from the 
cottage, from my dear Kate, dated in February last. She had 
just heard of my having sent my resignation to Government, 
and now felt persuaded that I would soon return. She gives 
me until the month of June. I had hoped to be home before 
that time, but now I see no likelihood of it. My successor 
was not appointed at the middle of February. When ap- 
pointed, it will take him some time to prepare for embarka- 
tion ; then he will probably come by the way of England and 
France, and loiter by the way — especially at Paris, which is 
a kind of fitting-out place, to buy furniture, &c., &c. I watch 
the American papers anxiously for some notice on the subject. 
To-morrow I shall have news by the steamer of the 1st March, 
and I hope it will bring me something definite on the subject. 
!N'ow that I am in a manner half dismoimted ixotn my post, I 
am anxious to have done entirely with diplomatic business, 
and to be on my way home. 

April 25th, he writes to Mrs. Paris, shortly after the 
precipitate banishment of Narvaez : 

The day after to-morrow we have a grand Besa manoa on 
the birthday of the Queen Mother. It will be the first grand 
court ceremony since my return from Paris. 

You will have heard of the late events in the Spanish 
Court — the downfall and banishment of Ncu^aez. It was 
considered a harsh and ungrateful act on the part of the 
sovereigns, and has added to the unpopularity of the Queen 
Mother. The changes and sudden transitions in the Spanish 
Court are something like those in the courts of the East. It 
only wants the bowstring to make the resemblance complete. 
I am getting tired of courts, however, altogether, and shall be 
right glad to throw off my diplomatic coat fur the last time. 

In one of liis diplomatic despatches to Mr. Webster, 
before his retirement from the administration of President 
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Tyler, in the spring of 1843, referring to the unparalleled 
number of changes that had taken place in the Spanish 
Cabinet within the preceding eight years, which, in the 
Department of State, in which the lowest number occurred, 
amounted '^ to two and a half ministers per annum," Mr. 
Irving remarks : 

It gives a startling idea of the interruptions to which an 
extended negotiation with this Government must be subject. 
This consumption of Ministers is appalling. To carry on a 
negotiation with such transient fanctionaries, is like bar- 
gaining at the window of a railroad car : before you can get a 
reply to a proposition, the other party is out of sight 
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CHA^TEE XXII. 

mSTOBICAL EXTBACT FBOM A DIPLOMATIC DESPATCH — HEAB8 OF THE 
APPOINTMENT OF A SUCCESBOE — HIB FEELING IN EEGABD TO THE 
WAB WITH MEXICO— ALLUSION TO THE SETTLEMENT OF THE OBEGOK 
QUESTION — ABBIVALOP GENEBAL SAUNDEBS — AUDIENCE OF LEAVE 
— BETUBN TO SUNNYSIDE — THE ADDITION — ^PBEPABING A COMPLETE 
EDITION OF HIS W0BK8 — LETTEE TO GOUVEBNEUB KEMBLE. 

I CLOSE the Minister's narrative of the caprices of Spanish 
politics with the following extract from an official despatch 
to James Buchanan, Secretary of State, in which there 
had been allusion to a crisis of many days' continuance in 
completing the new Cabinet under I^turiz, as head of 
the State Department. The despatch is dated April 18th, 
1846: 

While dissension has been prevalent at head-quarters, an 
insurrection has broken out in Gallicia. Symptoms of this 
appeared during the last period of Narvaez' administration, 
and apprehensions were entertained that the Prince Don 
Enrique, who was at Corunna, would be induced to head it. 
Narvaez proceeded in the matter with his usual promptness. 
Military measures were taken to suppress the insurrection, 
and a royal command was issued to the Prince to leave the 
kingdom instantly, and choose some place in France for his 
residence, there to wait royal orders, with the imderstand- 
ing that, should he absent himself from the place chosen, 
he would be stripped of all the honours and consideration of 
a royal prince of Spain ; and, should he return to Spain con- 
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traiy to the royal command, he would subject himself to pro- 
secution before any tribunal in the kingdom. The Prince 
obeyed the royal command implicitly, and chose Bayonne as 
his place of exile. Scarce had he been there a few days, 
when Narvaez himself arrived there — a banished man ! The 
public papers state that Narvaez, soon after his arrival, paid 
the Prince a visit of respect, arrayed in full uniform. The 
interview must have been a curious one. As has been well 
observed, there is so much of the ^omic in these sudden and 
violent changes and transitions in Spanish politics, that we 
should be disposed to laugh at them, only that they occur so 
rapidly we have not time to laugh. Accustomed as I have 
become to all kinds of contradictory moves, I should not be 
surprised to see Narvaez back here again before long, at the 
head of affairs. The Government, in its perplexed condition, 
with differences of opinion in the Cabinet, with an active and 
confident opposition gaining strength in the capital, and 
rumours of conspiracies in the provinces, begins to feel the 
want of Narvaez' energy, activity, and spirit of controL This 
is especially the case since it is found that, in Gallicia, some 
of the army have joined the insurgents. Every one of the 
leading personages in power attempts to shift off the odium of 
his precipitate banishment, and to hint a wish for his return. 
In the mean time, the arbitrary measures instituted under his 
ministry continue in force ; and an attempt has been made to 
imitate his military rigour, by issuing a circular to Oefea 
PoUticos, or heads of municipalities throughout the kingdom, 
authorising them to declare martial law in their respective 
jurisdictions on any appearance of popular disturbance. 
These rigorous measures, however, are considered as proofs of 
distrust and alarm on the part of Government, rather than of 
confidence and decision. A general uneasiness prevails 
throughout the community, and fearful forebodings of an 
approaching convulsion. 

Soon after the date of the foregoing extract, Mr. Irving 
was informed, through the public papers, that Komulus 
M. Saunders of North Carolina, had been appointed to the 
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Spanish mission. His resignation had been transmitted in 
December, and he had been looking impatiently for 
tidings of the appointment of ^ successor. 

At this time came the news of the breaking out of the 
war with Mexico— a result of the scheme of the annex- 
ation of Texas, which had been brought to a successful 
issue at the close of Mr. Tyler's administration, while 
John C. Calhoun was Secretary of State. 

On the 24th of June, he writes me from Madrid, 
where he was still awaiting the uncertain arrival of his 
successor : 

I regret exceedingly that we have got engaged in a war 
with Mexico. That power has been badly advised: she 
should have received Mr. Slidell, and the matters between us 
might have been amicably arranged. She has been induced 
to believe that certain foreign powers would back her, very 
probably ; if so, she will find that, after all their tampering, 
they will leave her in the lurch. The situation in which our 
little army under General Taylor was placed, apparentiy cut 
off from his supplies, and surrounded by a superior force, gave 
me great uneasiness. I feared some humiliating blow, and saw 
that the English press was preparing to trumpet it forth to 
Europe with the customary insults and exaggerations. I 
feared, also, that a blow of the kind would tend to pr6long 
the war, as we could not think of peace until we had com- 
pletely obliterated the disgrace. When I read, therefore, the 
account of the gallant manner in which Taylor and his littie 
army had acquitted themselves, and the generous manner in 
which they had treated their vanquished enemies, the tears 
absolutely started into my e^s, and a load was taken from my 
heart. I sincerely hope this brilliant victory will be followed 
up by magnanimous feeling on the part of our Government, 
and that the war may be brought to a speedy close on fEtir 
and honourable terms. 

VOL. III. Y 
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With kind recollections of England and the home feel- 
ing he had once enjoyed there, Mr. Irving had been mnch 
disturbed of late by noticing^ in the Madrid Gazette, articles 
from English journals, in which all our acts and intentions 
in regeod to the Oregon question and the disputes with 
Mexico were grossly misrepresented, and we were reviled 
as a people without principle or &ith. As the Q-azette 
was exclusively a court paper, edited by persons about the 
Government, he took occasion to inquire of Mr. Isturiz, 
the Minister of State, whether these British calumnies 
were believed aud countenanced by the Cabinet. Mr. 
Isturiz assured him that he had not noticed the offensive 
articles, and that he would take care to have them ex- 
cluded for the future. 

In another letter, showing how much he deprecated the 
effect of these persevering attempts to debase the national 
name, he remarks : " A rancorous prejudice against us has 
been diligently inculcated of late years by the British 
presS) and it is daily producing its fruits of bitterness." 

**Bulwer," he once exclaimed to the British Minister 
at Madrid, in strong excitement on the same subject, ^ I 
should deplore exceedingly a war with England, for 
depend upon it, if we must come to blows, it will be 
serious work for both. You might break our head at 
first, but, by Heaven ! we would break your back in the 

end." 

Late in July, in a letter to me, he has this allusion to 
the fiinal adjustment of the Oregon embroilment : 

The settlement of the Oregon question is a vast event for 
our national credit and national prosperity. The war with 
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Mexico will in all probability be wound np before long» and 
then our commercial affiEiirB will have no external dangers to 
i^prehend for a long series of years. 

^ I bave reason to congratulate myself that, in a quiet way, 
I was enabled, while in England, to facilitate the frank and 
confiding intercourse of Mr. McLane and Lord Aberdeen, 
which has proved so beneficial to the settlement of this 
question ; so that, though I difl not publish the pamphlet I 
had prepared, my visit to England was not without its 
utility. 

On the 25th of July, Mr. Irving informs me that 
General Saunders had arrived about three days before. 
*• I, of course,'* he adds, " am busy preparing to pass the 
legation into his hands as soon as he has been accredited, 
which will probably be two or three days hence. I shall 
then take my departure almost immediately, having made 
all my travelling preparations." Soon after, he closes his 
diplomatic letters to Mrs. Paris with this account of his 
audience of leave : 

A few evenings since, I had my audience of the Queen, to 
deliver the letter of the President announcing my recall. Ten 
o'clock was the hour appointed. Though sated with court 
ceremonies, I could not but feel a little sensitive on visiting 
the royal palace for the last time, and passing through its vast 
apartments, but partially lighted up. I found the Queen in an 
inner cabinet, attended by the Minister of State and several 
ladies and gentlemen in waiting. I had prepared my speech 
in Spanish, which was to the following effect : 

" Madam, 

" I have the honour to deliver into the hands of your 
Majesty a letter from the President of the United States, an- 
nouncing my recall from the post of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in this Court. 
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" I am chai^d by the President to express, on delivering 
this letter to your Majesty, his constant and earnest desire to 
maintain the amicable relations which so happily exist be- 
tween the two cotmtries. • 

" For my own part, I can assure your Majesty that I shall 
carry with me into private life the same ardent desire for the 
welfare of Spain, and the same deep interest in the fortunes 
and happiness of its youthful sovereign, which have actuated 
me dunng my official career ; and 1 now take leave of your 
Majesty, wishing you, from the bottom of my heart, a long and 
happy life, and a reign which may form a glorious epoch in 
the history of this country." 

The following is as close a translation as I can make of the 
Queen's reply : 

'' It is with much regret that I receive the announcement 
of your recall from the post of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States near my person. 

*' Very gratifying to me are the wishes you express for the 
happiness of Spain. On that, I foimd ihe happiness which 
you desire for me personally, and the glory of my reign. 

" You may take with you into private life the intimate con- 
viction that your frank and loyal conduct has contributed to 
draw closer the amicable relations which exist between North 
America and the Spanish nation, and that your distinguished 
personal merits have gained in my heart the appreciation 
which you merit by more than one title." 

This little speech reads stiff in translation, but it is very 
graceful and gracious in the original, and I have been con- 
gratulated repeatedly on receiving one so much out of the 
cold, commonplace style of diplqpaacy. In fact, my farewell 
interview with the whole of the royal family was extremely 
satisfactory. 

The Minister of State (Mr. Isturiz) has likewise been un- 
commonly cordial in his expressions of regret at my departure. 
In a word, from the different members of the Cabinet, and 
from my colleagues of the diplomatic corps, I have met with 
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nothing but the most gratifying testimonials of esteem and 
good- will in my parting interviews. 

Thus closes my public career. At six o'clock this evening 
I set off fixjm Madrid, in company with Mr. Weismuller, a 
connection of the Eothschilds, stationed at this capital, to post 
for France in a private carriage. My saddest parting will be 
with the Albuqueiques, who seem to me more like relatives 
than friends. 

My intention is to push for England almost without stop- 
ping, so as to be ready to embark in one of the August 
steamers, should certain public business with which I may be 
intrusted by the Spanish Govei*nment render it necessary. ^ 

I regret that the late arrival of General Saundera at Madrid, 
and various concurring circumstances, should oblige me to 
give up all the farewell visits I had promised to pay to 
certain of my European friends, and should render my stay 
with our dear sister so brief as it must now be. I have 
promised them and myself, however, a supplementary visit to 
Europe after I have been home some time, and have got all 
my American affairs in order ; when I will pass a few months 
in revisiting persons and places endeared to me by past 
pleasures and kindnesses. 

This last purpose was never folfilledL Mr. Irving had 
reached London by the middle of August, and early in 
September he bade adieu for ever to European scenes, 
embarking in the steamer Cambria for Boston, where he 
arrived on the 18th of that month, after an absence from 
his native country of nearly four years and a hal£ The 
following afternoon he took steamboat at New York for 
Tarrytown, two miles north of Sunnyside. 

^' I long to be once more back at dear little Sunnyside, 
while I have yet strength and good spirits to enjoy the 
simple pleasures of the country, and to rally a happy 
fJEunily group once more about me. I grudge every year 
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of absence that rolls by. To-morrow is my birthday. 1 
shall then be sixty-two years old. The evening of life is 
fast drawing over me ; still I hope to get back among my 
friends while there is yet a little sunshine left." So wrote 
the Minister from the midst of his court life at Madrid, 
April 2nd, 1845. It was the 19th of September, 1846, 
when the impatient longing of his heart was gratified, and 
he found himself restored to his home for the thirteen 
yeara of happy life still remaining to him. 

'A month or two before his official mission closed at 
Madrid, he had dismissed a correspondent's suggestion 
that he should rent the cottage, in the following terms : 

I have some Scotch blood in my veins, and a little of the 
feeling, with respect to my cottage, that a poor devil of a laird 
has for the stronghold that has sheltered his family. Nay, 
I believe it is the having such an object to work for, which 
spnrs me on to combat and conquer difficulties; and if I 
succeed in weathering a series of hard times without striking 
my flag, I shall be largely indebted to any darling little 
Sunnyside for furnishing me the necessary stimulus. So no 
more talk of abandoning the cottage. In the words of Thomae» 
the Bhymer — 

" Betide, hetide, whatever betide, 
Haig shall be Haig of Bemerside.** 

So far, indeed, from renting the cottage, his first concern 
was to build an addition to it, and enlarge its accommo- 
dations, which were quite too cramped for the number of 
its inmates. To Mrs. Storrow, who had now returned to 
Paris from a visit of some months to her native country, he 
writes, October 18th : '^ I am making preparations to com- 
mence, in the course of a day or two, the addition to the 
cottage. I have a plan from Mr. Harvey which harmo- 
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nizes with the rest of the building, and will not be expen- 
sive enough to ruin me." 

While occupied with his new building, Mr. Irving was 
engaged, whenever he cpuld find mood and leisure, in 
preparing a complete edition of his works, with corrections, 
alterations, and additions, with a view to make an arrange- 
ment for the whole, either by disposing of the copyrights, 
or by farming them out collectively for a term of years at 
a yearly consideration. It was important to him to get 
his literary property in train to yield an income, vhich 
had been unproductive ever since he embarked on his 
foreign mission. In the exigency of his official engage- 
ments, he was obliged to depart without having been able 
to make any arrangement with his Philadelphia publishers, 
Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, for a renewal of the old 
agreement for the exclusive publication of his works, or 
receiving from them any proposal by which he might 
continue to derive profit irom them during his jJbsence. 
They had probably garown timid during the long depression 
of the literary market, and did not feel confident that his 
works were capable of a renewed and active circulation. 
Their former contract comprised < Knickerbocker's History 
of New York,' the ' Sketch Book,' ' Bracebridge Hall,' 
* Tales of a Traveller,' the * Life and Voyages of Columbus,' 
(excepting the Abridgment), the * Companions of Colum- 
bus,' the ' Conquest of Granada,' and the ' Alhambra.' Be- 
fore he left, he sought to make a new arrangement with them, 
including his subsequent writings, at the rate of three thou- 
sand dollars a year, " You see,''' he writes to me from Sunny- 
side, on the 31st of December, 184^9 in mentioning this paiv 
ticular, ^^ I asked higher than the siun j^ou.proposed to ask * 
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indeed, much higher than they could have afforded to give 
with advantage. I think, however, a similar arrangement for 
my works would be much more profitable at present than it 
would have been at that time." If Lea and Blanchard 
held back, other publishers^ who believed his works might 
be made a source of emolument to him as well as to them, 
were pressing forward with liberal overtures. It was 
difficult for him, however, to bring himself resolutely to 
the task of preparing his works for a republication, while 
engaged in superintending the bmlding of the new part of 
his house. ^ I was greatly disappointed at not seeing you 
at Christmas," he writes to nie from Sunnyside, at the 
close of the ye€ur. '^ I wished much to talk to you about 
my literary affairs. I am growing a sad laggard in litera- 
ture, and need some one to bolster me up occasionally. I 
am too ready to do anything else rather than write." 

On the 6th of January, I wrote to Mr. Irving that the 
Screw Dock Company, in which he had an interest, had 
declared a quarterlif dividend of five per cent., equivalent 
to twenty per cent per annum, which it gave for a series 
of years ; adding, that I had been called upon to pay out 
so much of late for him, it was quite cheering to have 
something coming in. I give his reply : 



Sunnyside, Jantuuy 6, 1847. 
Ht dbab Pubbb, 

I am glad to hear you are receiving such a snug little bag of 
money from the Screw Dock. In fiuth, the Dock deserves 
its name. I £uicy there must be a set of Jews at the wind- 
lasses to screw the ships so handsomely. Tell them to screw 
on, and spare not 1 These are building times, when all the 
world wants money. 
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Since I was so ^^ flush of money on his account/' he 
then proceeds to specify three outstanding debts which I 
could pay, and adds : 

You now know the fall extent of all my ** indebtedness," 
excepting what relates to my new building, and to domestic 
expenses. 

I know I am *' burning the candle at both ends " this year, 
but it must be so until I get my house in order, after which 
expenses will return to their ordinary channel, and I trust my 
income will expand, as I hope to get my literary property in a 
productive train. 

I give one or two further extracts, which afford glimpses 
of the tenour of his life and feelings for a few months after 
his return. At the date of the first, his old m'alady had 
seized again upon one of his ankles, and had become 
aggravated by his standing too much out of doors in cold 
and wet weather, superintending the new building. 

To Mrs. Pierre M, Irving. 

Smmyside, February 14, 1847. 
My dear Helen, 

Your letter was like manna in the wilderness to me, finding 
me mewed up in this little warm oven of a house, where, if I 
remain much longer without getting out of doors occasionally, 
I shall grow quite rusty and crusiy. Fortunately, I was 
troubled for two or three days with an inflammation in my 
eyes, which made me fear I was about to be blind ; that has 
passed away, and you cannot think what a cause of self- 
gratolation it is to me to find that I am only lame. We have 
all abundant reason to be thankful for the dispensations of 
Providence, if we only knew .when and why. 

Still it is some little annoyance to me that I cannot get 
about and find some means of spending that sum of money 
which you tell me Pierre has been making for me. I think 
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he takes advantage of my crippled condition, whicli prevents 
my going on with my improvements ; and I fear, if I do sot 
get in a disbursing condition soon, he will get the weather 
gauge of me, and make me rich in spite of myself. 

Your account of Mrs. *s reception was quite animated. 

I cannot expect you to abstract yourself from so much social 
enjoyment, and come to sober little Sunnyside while the gay 
season lasts ; therefore I retract all that I said in my last 
letter to Pierre about your making me a visit just now, and 
will not say a word more on the subject ; not but that it 
would be an act of common humanity — to say nothing of 
natural affection. 

He was still cut off from recreation out of doors, and 
confined to the house by his unlucky ankle, when he wrote 
the following to the same correspondent : 

Sunnyside, March 7, 1847. 

We were in hopes, a day or two sinoe, that we had got rid of 
winter. The frost was out of the ground, and the roads were 
beginning to settle ; but cold weather has suddenly returned 
upon us, and everything is again frozen up. This keeps 
me back in the finishing of my new building, for 1 was on the 
point of putting the workmen upon it. I am impatient to 
complete the job. I want to get my study in order, and my 
books arranged. I feel rather cramped for room, now that I 
have resumed literary occupations, and am at the same time 
an invalid. Besides, the interior of my household wants some 
different arrangement, as you must be aware. But the fact is, 
I am growing a confounded old fellow; I begin to be so 
studious of my convenience, and to have such a craving desire 
to be comfortable. 

Give my love to all the household, and tell Pierre to make 
money for me as fast as possible, as my expenses will break out 
anew with the blossoms of spring, and will need all his 
acrmoing to keep pace with them. 

Affectionately, your Uncle, 

Wasexngton iBvnra. 
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About the same time, he writes to his sister, Mrs. Paris : 

I trust this teasing, obstinate malady may wear away as spring 
advances ; at any rate, I shall be able, by-and-by, to get out 
on the grass and lounge under the trees. But what a change 
from my usual active habits ! My great annoyance is not to 
be able to go about my place and see to getting things in 
order, and have them done to suit me. There is nothing like 
the eye of a master, however active and faithful may be the 
servants. I am anxious also to resume operations on my new 
building and get it finished, that I may regulate my house 
and household, and establish myself more conveniently, feeling 
much the want of more accommodation in my study for my 
books and papers. 

A few days later, he writes to me : 

I am getting on well with my delinquent ankle, and am 
able, now the snow is gone, to take a turn occasionally out of 
doors, and visit the garden and poultry yard, which is very 
refreshing. I hope, by the time Helen gets through her 
spring arrangements, "disposes of her ^bandbox and carpet 
bag," and comes up here, she will find me 

** once more able 
To stump about my flEkTm and stable." 

I expect the carpenters this morning, to resume operations 
on the new building, and I shall keep all hands at work until 
the job is finished. 

The following is in reply to a letter in which I had 
informed him of two small remittances from the West, the 
offer at cost of an English saddle and bridle, and another 
quarterly dividend of five per cent, from the Screw Dock : 

Sunnyside, April 13, 1847. 
Mt dbab Fiebbb, 

I was just setting off for town, this morning, to meet Mr. 
Prescott at dinner at Mr. Gary's, when a few drops of rain and 
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the piognosticatioiis of the weatherwise made me draw back. 
I regret it now, as 1 hardly know when I shall be able to 
get away from superintending the arrangement of my grounds, 
house, &o. ; and I long to have a *' crack " with yon. 

I cannot afford a new saddle to my new horse. I am getting 
my old saddle fdrbished up, which must serve until I can recover 
from the ruin brought upon me by the improvement of my 
house. You see, I am growing economical, and saving my 
candle now that I have burnt it down to an end. 

I am surprised and delighted at the windfall from Mil- 
waukie, and shall now not despair of the sky's falling and our 
catching larks. Toledo, too, begins to crawl. There's life in 
a muscle I The screw, however, is the boy for my money. 
The dividends there are like the skimmings of the pots at 
Camacho's wedding. 

For some weeks past he had been engaged in close 
literary application. "That you may not be frightened 
at my extravagance, aud cut off supplies," 4say8 a letter 
to me, " I must tell you that I have lately been working 
up some old stuff which had lain for years lumbering like 
rubbish in one of my trunks, and which, I trusty will more 
than pay the expense of my new building." 

I close the volume with the following allusion to the 
new addition, of which he speaks in a letter as forming one 
of the most striking and picturesque features of his little 
edifice. It is in reply to Gouvemeur Kemble, who had 
banteringly asked him the meaning of the pagoda, which 
he had noticed in passing up the river in a boat : 

My dsab Eemble, 

I have long been looking out for your promised visit, but 
now your letter throws it quite into imcertainty. I should 
have come to you before this, for I long to take you once more 
by the hand ; but I have been detained at home by building 
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and repairing, and the necessity of fighting off, by baths and 
prescriptions, the return of a malady which beset me in Spain, 
and which endeavours to keep possession of one of my ankles. 
However, I trust to finish all my buildings and improvements 
before long, and then I shall endeavour to look in upon you 
at Cold Spring. 

.:, As to the pagoda about which you speak, it is one of the 
most useful additions that ever was made to a house, besides 
being so ornamental. It gives me laundry, store-rooms, 
pantries, servants' rooms, coal cellar, &c., converting what was 
once rather a make-shift little mansion into one of the most 
complete snuggeries in the country, as you will confess, 
when you come to see and inspect it. The only part of it that 
is not adapted to some valuable purpose is the cupola, which 
has no bell in it, and is about as serviceable as the feather in 
one's cap ; though, by the way, it has its purposci for it 
supports a weathercock brought from Holland by Gill Davis 
(the King of Coney Island), who says he got it from a windmill 
which they were demolishing at the gate of Eotterdam, 
which windmill has been mentioned in ' Ejiickerbocker.' I 
hope, therefore, I may be permitted to wear my feather un- 
molested. 

Ever, my dear Eemble, 

Affectionately yours, 

Washington iRvma 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

▼A8HIK6T0N IRVIKO — ^HIS INTBODtTCTIOK TO THE FAMILT OF F08TBB, 
AFD^ITS HI8T0BT — THE LETTEB — 8B00KD ATTACHMSNT, ASD " EMILY ** 
— HEB MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF SA20NY AND THE HALF-CBOWK — 
WASHINGTON IBVINO AND THE METHODISTS ON THE HUDSON — BOYAL 
VISITOBS AND OENEBAL CANIKOF — THE POLES, ITALIANS, AND THE SPY 
— MB. IBYING BELATES ANECDOTES, AND BECALLS EVENTS AND FEEL- 
INGS OF HIS EABLY LIFE — ENGLISH ECCENTBICITIES AND IBVING's 
ANGEB — CANNON-BALLS, AND THE HEBO's LEG — HISTOBY OF HIS FIB8T 
LOVE BBOUGHT TO US AND BETUBNED— IBVINg's SECOND ATTACH- 
MENT; THE LITTLE PICTUBB AND THE CONFIDANTE — DEPABTUBB — 
LEIPZIO AND PONIATOWSKI — THE HABTZ AND THE AHNFBAU — DIB 
AHNFBAU — ^WASHINGTON IBVING, HIS BAMBLB AND BIS B0BBEB8 — 
HANOVEB AND HESSE CASSELL. 

[In a letter of Washington Irving (who had recently revisited 
England on public business) to Mrs. Dawson, in February, 
1846, he recalls his '* delightful recollection of past times," 
of " moving accidents by flood and field " in the society of 
the family of the Fosters ; and intimates his intention of 
paying her a visit as soon as he shall be able. He gives her 
an account of his mode of life in America, of his happy home 
at his lovely cottage at Sunnyside, and after relating, as he 
says they do in story-books, his own history, begs that she 
will give him hers in return. The letters and anecdotes of 
Washington Irving have been derived from Mrs. Dawson 
(Flora Foster), and Mrs. Fuller (Emily Foster), for the 
latter of whom this gifted writer entertained so warm an 
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attachment. The reader will find evidence of this friendship 
in the second volume of this work. — E. P.*] 



Our introduction (says Mrs. Dawson) to Washington 
Irving, at Dresden, was fraught with a peculiar interest to 
him from circumstances I will narrate hereafter. His 
mind was full of kindly sentiments towards us, long before 
he had seen us. The introduction itself was simple enough, 
and in the usual routine. Our opera-box, engaged for 
the season, was the resort generally of our friends. There 
has been spent many a pleasant half-hour with some, then 
young and happy as ourselves, who have since been dis- 
tinguished in the world's history — ^young diplomates, now 
grown into powerful plenipotentiaries, who make treaties 
(and perhaps break them) — ^young English officers, whose 
names as leaders of our splendid army in some of its most 
splendid achievements have since " been famous in story." 
Whatever of beauty, or fashion, or wit, or rank, was as- 
sembled in Dresden, that classic little capital (the so-called 
Florence of Germany), found its way, sooner or later, into 
our roomy and comfortable opera-box, to talk over the 
last Court ball, the last new work, or the enchanting 
music; for the old King, who constantly attended the 
representations at the opera, made it almost an object for * 
his council of state, that the most perfect singers should 
be secured both for the Opera, and his Chapelle Eoyale. 

It was no matter of surprise to us, therefore, that 

♦ These original letters and anecdotes were received too late to be incorpo- 
rated in their proper place in this work, but have been considered too 
interesting to be omitted. There has not-been time to communicate with 
Mr. Pierre Irving, tliat he might insert them. — E. P. 
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Washington Irving should be bronght to be presented 
to ns between the acts of ^La Gazza Ladra^' bat it 
was a great matter of surprise to his friends, to see 
the sparkling eye and animated look with which Wash- 
ington Irving addressed himself to his new acquaint- 
ances. It was not his wont to seek new friends; but 
rather to retire within himself the moment any new face 
presented itself; and yet here he had eagerly sought the 
introduction, and quietly remained at his post the rest of 
the evening, making rapid progress in our good graces, 
and enjoying evidently his seat beside us. 

The circumstances which had thus attracted him towards 
us were certainly rather curious, but to some persons 
they would have been comparatively unimportant. On 
him the effect was different, and the seeds were thus first 
sown of a friendship that was to last for life. 

It appears that, some time previously, my mother had 
written to her eldest daughter in England, a full and 
affectionate letter : in it, as was her custom, she enlarged 
on the works she was then reading ; these works happened 
to be Mr. Irving's. With all the warmth and enthusiasm 
of her nature she had commented on, and commended 
them, and finished her letter by transcribing a favourite 
passage from the ' Sketch Book,' at the bottom of which 
she wrote the author's name in full, Washington Irving, 
not leaving room for her own signature. This letter 
miscarried, and the police opened it. They found no 
name but Washington Irving's, and not pushing their 
inquiries further, or not understanding English — if they 
did, they took this name as clear testimony that he was 
the writer of the letter — and knowing his whereabouts. 
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returned it to him, as they supposed, in the usual course 
of business. Be it borne in mind that this was not one 
of those tiny missives, on a glossy and scented page of 
" Queen's Size Ivory — ^Best;" but an old-fashioned sheet of 
the largest dimensions, filled from end to end, every fold and 
corner written over, and every end and comer perused by 
his curious eye — ^feeling himself fuUy justified in doing 
what the police ought to have done before, to find out 
some clue to the real owner, to whom he might restore it. 
He told us afterwards, that no praise had ever seemed to 
him so sweet, so genuine, as what he so unexpectedly 
found in those lines. 

It should be perhaps remembered that he was par- 
ticularly sensitive to praise, not from vanity, but modesty ; 
that is to say, he constantly needed the encouragement it 
afibrded him, to keep his courage up to the proper height, 
or else he had not spirits to write. 

Besides that, the letter in its affectionate details was 
exactly ** after his own heart ;" and, as he himself expressed 
it, ^^ this little peep behind the ciu*tain at the domestic 
habits, and feelings, and events of our family circle pleased 
and interested him beyond measure, and chimed in with 
his own tastes, occupations, and pursuits." 

He had, at the time he received it (being in Vienna), 
Uttle thought of meeting the writer, who evidently wrote 
from Dresden; but beiug arrived there, and becoming 
intimate with a cousin of ours, he soon put two and two 
together, sought an introduction, realized his suspicions, 
and eventusJly brought the letter, which we re-read to- 
gether, with much amusement, and finally forwarded it to 
its original destination with a few lines from Irving hiin- 

VOL. IIT. z 
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self, adding the account of the new and charming friend- 
ship which that letter had originated, if not cemented. 

To return to our opera-box. Here a friendly footing 
was at once established by himself; for only awaiting 
a moment when the box was rather clear of visitors, 
Mr. Irving turning to my mother with a bright smile, 
inquired — 

" Have you lately heard from Miss Margaret ?" 

Now was our turn to be puzzled, for this was one of my 
sisters, far away, who had remained in England with my 
father in rather delicate health, and quite unknown to 
any present 

A rapid questioning on both sides followed. "Mr. 
Foster (my father) liked his journey to the north, I 
hope ?" continued Mr. Irving. 

My mother looked more amazed. " And," continued Mr. 
Irving, with evident enjoyment, " and I hope poor Bessie 
(my sister's favourite horse) is better ?" 

My mother broke in, " How did you know ? — ^how could 
you tell " 

"Ah!" said Mr. Irving, "there's the mystery !" 

He then entered into the little detail which has been 
given in his letter, and here we were at once established 
friends. 



« n 



SECOND ATTACHMENT, AND "EMILY. 

Yes ; and we were at once established friends : here 
began that almost daily "intercourse with our family, 
which he remembered with lasting interest."* Our house 
did indeed become his home ; his own letters bear witness 

* See * Life,' Vol. ii., chap, xxxix. 



^^ 
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to the intense pleasure with which he recalled " the many 
evenings of homefelt enjoyment I have passed among you : 
they are the sweetest moments I have passed in Dresden. 
I would not give one such evening, spent in varied, ani- 
mated, intelligent, but unforced and unostentatious cson- 
versation, with now and then, but too rarely, a song, and 
now and then a recollection from some favourite author, 
or a choice morsel from a scrap-book, given with beaming 
looks and beaming eyes — ^I would not give one such even- 
ing for all the routs and assemblies of the fashionable 
world." 

Indeed, from the hour of that first introduction, few 
days passed that we were not together. 

It requires not, surely, a very acute observer to detect, 
that not only the truest friendship united him to our 
family, but that a warmer and tenderer interest gradually 
sprung up. 

His first attachment was known to us, in all the details 
that since have been given to the world. An eminent writer 
has stated " it was his only love," but this is an error ; the 
author of his ^ Life and Letters ' makes no direct mention 
of it, possibly because the object of this second attachment 
still lives, and has herself thrown a veil over those warmer 
sentimentB on the part of Mr. Irving which she appre- 
ciated but could not return. But as his first attachment 
has been given to the world, it seems but fair that those 
who wish to study the character of one of the most amiable 
of men, as well as one of the most celebrated of oiu* 
writers, should not be misled by the idea that he passed in* 
cold, bachelor serenity through the years of his prime. 
This idea seems incongruous with the character and dis- 
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position of Washington Irving, so eminently endowed 
with the perception of all that is loyeable and attractive, 
and so formed to enjoy domestic life, of which he is the 
great painter. 

Though locking in his heart the sacred relics of his 
young affection, and treasuring the sweet memory of that 
lovely girl, who had been his first love, there was still a 
throbbing for domestic bliss. He himself recognized this 
in the letter to which I have referred. **I have strong 
domestic feelings and inclinations, and feel sometimes quite 
dreary and desolate when they get uppermost," 

He was then in the pride and vigour of manhood, his 
whole soul full of the softest and most tender sensations ; 
beyond description, tremblingly alive to the beauty of 
everything in nature, animate and inanimate. I have 
seen him watching the turning of a leaf to catch the 
sunshine glistening on its sur£Ekce. With faith in all that 
was good, and enthusiasm for all that was lovely, how could 
he be, daily, by the side of a fair young girl, whose very 
name seemed music to his ear (see his letter), and which he 
only permitted himself to write, with this gentle excuse : 
" Emily — ^I hope she will excuse my apparent familiarity 
in using her beautiful name, instead of the more formal 
one of Miss Foster," — whose voice he longs to hear — "I 
would have given anything to have heard her in her own 
delightful way, &c." 

"Emily," to whom he wrote those lovely verses, the 
only ones which appear in his *Life,' and in which he 
describes her so exquisitely ; could he be thus constantly 
with one so esteemed, so admired, sharing every taste, 
impression, and pursuit — ^meeting in gay and courtly halls, 
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or by the quiet hearth — wandermg amongst delicious 
groves, " when all things bloomed in lovely May," whiling 
away hours in "converse sweet," or watching the stars 
£rom the little balcony that overhung our garden, and 
listening to the rippling of its fountains 

This was the life he led for weeks, for months. His was 
not a nature to remain cold and insensible, to shut itself up 
in bachelor security. A thousand long dormant hopes and 
visions arose. Every hope was not, could not be, buried 

in the tomb. His very love for Matilda H , related 

with trembling and subdued voice in the dark shadows of 
twilight, and reawakening with all its force the visions of 
domestic bliss, aU stirred within him hopes and aspirations 
which were — never to be realized I 

Enough of this at present ; I will recur to it at some 
future page. 

HEB MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF SAXONY AND THE 

HALF-CROWN. 

23rd December^ 1822. — Mr. Irving came in with Barham 
Suris to talk about plays, but soon got on the subject of 
his yesterday's adventures at the Schloss, where he had 
been presented to the old King by the English minister, and 
been very well received. We compared notes about our 
presentations at this curious old court. He was very much 
amused to hear that my mother, the evening she was pre- 
sented, was invited, as the highest honour that could be 
shown her, to sit down to cards with the old King, the 
Queen, and Prince Antoine, to play whist for half a crown 
the rubber. Now, the flowered robe and velvet train of Mrs. 
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Foster, rich as they were in ornament, had (forgive the con- 
fession, you matronly housekeepers) no pockets. Money had 
not been provided, or thought of, in the evening's toilette I 
And my mother found herself indebted to the Queen of 
Saxony to the extent of two whole shillings and a 
sixpence. 

Terrible dilemma 1 What was to be done ? A whisper to 
the gilded chamberlain behind her chair brought no relief; 
he was in a similar predicament, and could offer her no 
silver, or gold either, but his golden key, insignia of his 
office I 

The good old King read some hidden trouble in my 
mother's eye, and suggested payment in the morning. 
The hint was taken, and accordingly our trusty Gottlieb, 
the head servant in our household, with the due sum in 
silver, wrapped in silver paper and scented envelope, was 
safely delivered to her Majesty, who caused the messenger 
to be detaii:ied till her Majesty's commands were com- 
mitted to writing by the lord in waiting, to my mother ; 
— pressing commands for Mrs. Foster's acceptance of an 
invitation to a state dinner to be given the next day. 
Mr. Irving relished this half-crown bulsiness exceedingly, 
as a sample of the curious mixture of simplicity with 
stately etiquette at this Court. 

MR. IRVING AND THE METHODISTS ON THE HUDSON. 

13^A February^ 1823. — ^Mr. Irving came home with us 
after the opera, which is always over early, and stayed a 
long while talking as usual, before he wished "good- 
night" He was exceedingly entertaining, and gave us a 
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viyid description of the gatherings of the Methodists in 
America, which occur from time to time, and at one 
of which he was present *' These gatherings were 
generally on a spot particularly well suited to the 
occasion. • Mr. Irving described it as a promontory or 
peninsula which spread itself out in an expansion of the 
Hudson, carpeted with verdure and shaded by groves of 
splendid trees, while the whole is backed by mountain 
scenery of great beauty. Here thousands of persons are 
assembled from different parts of America, and remain 
encamped for three or four days." 

As Mr. Irving approached the place, he said he saw 
*^ innumerable rows of carriages, waggons, &c., standing 
round ; and the sound of female voices, singing in chorus, 
struck most pleasantly on his ear. Persons of this sect pay 
particular attention to their vocal music, and the psalms 
thus chanted in the open air by voices of great power and 
sweetness, had a solemn and a thrilling effect. Some 
favourite preachers were surrounded by immense congrega- 
tions, while others drew a smaller number of hearers round 
them ; but many of them would suddenly stop and launch 
into severe anathemas against any unfortunate strangers 
whose more elegant dress would show them to be mere 
spectators of the scene. In other parts of the grove, proces- 
sions would be seen moving slowly and solemnly along ; 
elders of the tribes leading their flocks to this holy place of 
meeting, and occasionally halting to offer up a short but 

r 

fervent prayer. But the whole has such a striking effect, 
that many persons are converted at the moment — or fancy 
themselves so. The black population throng to these 
places as much as the white ; and young girls would fall 
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down senseless, and lay so for some time ; for," says Mr. 
Irving, " it requires a great straggle to send the devil out 
of a negro ; but when they are once turned Methodists, 
they are the most sturdy in their doctrine." 

Irving said, ^' that he passed a group of n^oNBs, an old 
white-headed man, and several old black women standing 
by him, who looked upon him with great contempt : the 
old man casting a look over his shoulder, ejaculated, ^ Ay,' 
(here mentioning the name of our holy Saviour) — * Ay, He 
mil carry the day /' as if he were speaking of an election ; 
and then added, ^ If God Almighty were not too strong 
for the devil ' (here another fierce and sidelong look at 
Mr. Irving), * there would be no living in the 'arth V We 
hope his faith was greater than his charity, and wished 
him an increase of the latter article." 

The conversation then leading to religious topics, he 
read us some passages from the Prayer-Book of the Church 
of England, commenting on its excellence : he read the 
collect for Advent Sunday, a favourite one with him, 
expatiating on the beauty of the language. Our house, 
he said, now seems to him his home. But let only one of 
the many visitors who frequent our house come in, he 
immediately buttons himself up, retires to his recess, 
sheltered by curtains and book-stands, and there stays 
silent and uninterested, tiU we are again alone, when his 
animation returns, his countenance, pale and languid, 
lights up, and he becomes again the most lively and 
interesting companion. He often asks us to give him 
subjects for a poem. This evening he was describing to 
us the storms in America : we gave him this as a subject 
for his verses. The poem was never niade, or, if made, did 
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not satisfy liis fastidious taste^ and found its way into 
the fire, with many other similar attempts, which he de* 
Btroyed in a similar manner. It would have been his 
pleasure to have written much more for himself, and less 
for the public ; as he says in one of his letters : " Could I 
afford it, I should like to write and lay my writings aside 
when finished ; there is an independent delight in study, 
and in the creative exercise of the pen ;" and yet at this 
time his pen was almost idle; the poem which was to 
describe storms in America never appeared. We little 
dreamed at that time that experience would show us, soon 
after, as we travelled towards the haunted mountain of 
the Hartz, a storm, which Irving himself, bewildered and 
terrified by ite effecte on our smaU party, owned wa« equal 
in grandeur, and also in its awful ravages, to those of his 
own country. 

BOYAL VISITORS AND GENERAL OANIKOP. 

FeJmiary^ 1823. — ^Mr. Irving was describing with admi-^ 
rable humour to the three philosophers* the scene at 
Greneral Canikofs last night 

The old general (he is Eussian Minister here) has often 
been taxed by the young ladies in Dresden with want of 
gallantry in not giving a ball. " Yet," said Mr. Irving, " the 
old general adores the younfi" ladies ; and lately at a bal 
masque, came out mti. sUver wings, and blue-and-sUver 
tunic, in the character of 'Papillon.'" The old general 
had the reputation of being tant soit peu avare ; but let that 
pass. The visit of the two young Princes of Prussia to the 
* N.B. For an explanation of this term see page 368. 
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court of Dresden, fonned an admirable pretext. Society 
called on the general for a ball, and the general deter- 
mined to do the thing well. His magnificent saloons were 
thrown open ; a gorgeous scene presented itself. Nobles 
in all the gay uniforms of foreign courts, and the princes 
of our own. Prince Frederic, with his pale and intelligent 
countenance, the heir of the throne, though destined to 
enjoy it but a brief period — ^his reign and his life subse- 
quently being cut short by a melancholy accident which 
plunged his country into tears and mourning. Prince John, 
the youngest and perhaps the handsomest of his family ; the 
present sovereign, then a young and happy bridegroom, 
whose nuptials with the lovely Princess Amelia of Bavaria 
had so recently been celebrated; and last, though not 
least, the visitors of the day, the two Princes of Prussia. 

Irving and we tried to make out the future politicians in 
the gay young princes, whose whole being, soul and body, 
seemed absorbed in the ins and outs of the dance. One 
of these young men is now the King of Prussia. Their 
father never visited the Saxon Court since the events well 
known to historians, which he felt must have made his 
presence so obnoxious in this country ; but the young men 
came, and a right courtly welcome they had, and right 
well did they appear to enjoy it. 

Well, as Mr. Irving rightly described it, gay and mag- 
nificent indeed were the state reception-rooms of the old 
general. Sea-green satin, of the richest material and 
most tender hue, formed the curtains, the draped re- 
cesses, and, above all, covered the large centre ottomans, 
On which had as yet only reposed ladies of high rank, and 
magnates of the land on rare and state occasions. We 
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have abeady stated thai the worthy old general was, to 
speak in the mildest form, a little particular. With what 
horror, then, did he gaze around him, as he beheld 
adyancing, the animated procession of the Orandpere (the 
concluding dance of the evening) headed by the young 
Prince of. Prussia, the present much canvassed king of 
that country, leading the van, hand in hand with the 
lovely Countess Palfy, and followed by an emulous train 
of dancers of courtly rank. When he beheld the Prince 
of Prussia and his partner, after threading, at a flying pace, 
room after room of his, suite of apartments, and in the 
fashion of the dance, a sort of " Sir Eoger de Coverley," 
enacting a follow-my-leader chase between chairs stiff with 
gold, and buhl tables, loaded with exquisite china ; finally, 
by a fresh whim of the young prince, return to the grand 
saloon, and trip their way across the whole extent on to the 
wide and massive chimney-place beyond — this was cruel 
enough ; but when, with a slip and a boimd, prince and 
count, and lady fair, following their joyous leaders, sprang 
on the devoted ottoman, and traversed its full length of 
sea-green cushions with their many "trampling feet," poor 
Canikof looked, and shook, and trembled, and almost 
cried I 

Irving laughed tears, as he remembered his dismay, and 
with his constitutional humour described to us, as he ima- 
gined it, the scene of the following morning : the old gene- 
ral, his shambling figure, and small wizened face, bowed 
down with anxious scrutiny over his beloved and desecrated 
ottoman, counting the footprints left on its glossy surface — 
the footprints of future monarchs, it is true; that was 
gome consolation to the sorrowing diplomatist. Perhaps 
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amongst all the troubles his faithful but independent 
subjects cause him, his present Majesty of Prussia, then 
the gayest of the youthful band of princes present that 
evening at this eventful ball, and leader of the inroad of 
that gay train over and amongst the old general's sea- 
green satins, and over his hitherto immaculate ottoman, if 
his thoughts ever wander back so far, would still find a 
smile for the memory of that youthful folly. May aU his 
follies prove as innocent ! 

THE POLES, ITALIANS, AND THE SPY. 

There are few musical amateurs of some few years' 
rtMidi,^, ,ho were net femOta mth . beautitrt Jwy. 
Wn by U,e n^e of. Ogm*f« Peb.a« ;• i. ™, M 

of tender and melancholy symphonies. The composer was 
a Russian-Pole, — oh, conjunction hateful to the Polish ear I 
It excited unusual interest in English circles, as coming 
accompanied with the story, a true one, that it was com- 
posed by him a few hours before his anticipated death ; 
as tyranny and persecution had driven him to the deter- 
mination to put a period to his life with his own hands, at 
the early age of twenty-four. Indeed, he shortly afterwards 
shot himself with a pistol he had loaded for the purpose, 
and was found bathed in his blood and supposed to be dead, 
but the wound was not mortal. Under the care of his 
Mends, And his medical adviser, he recovered eventually, 
and we were this evening introduced to a noble-looking 
veteran, with grey hair floating round a countenance of 
great vigour and intelligence: this was Oginski. Mr, 
Irving, whose dislike to strangers does not include the Poles 
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(happUy for our house, the home of an English family is 
the only place where they feel they can speak with freedom 
of their friends and of that country so dear to their hearts) 
— ^Mr. Irving, I was saying, entered gladly into conver- 
sation with him, especially when he, too, found this was 
Oginski, the author of the celebrated * Polonaise,' whose 
touching notes had often brought tears into the eyes of 
many a romantic young maiden, as she hung over her 
pianoforte, and wept his untimely death. 

His career was not, however, yet over, and his age was 
yet to afford fresh matter for tears to the sentiinental, and 
for deep, brooding vengeance to his countrjrmen and 
countrywomen. He was arrested for some light words 
spoken against the Bussian government in a private %al(m. 
Yet how shall we explain it to English ears ? In this 
polished and refined Bodete — ^this brotherhood, as Mr. 
Irving termed it — ^there was always cm well-known indivi- 
dual, an attach^, — ^no, a hanger-on of those Imperial 
governments who thought fit to attach such a blot on the 
blazonry of their splendid escutcheon: in every circle, 
however intimate, in every clique, in every coterie, was 
placed, by one of these Imperial governments, a spy. No 
matter that a titled name, an elegant exterior, clothed the 
thing ; it existed, it moved softly on silken carpets, it smiled 
blandly and complacently at the passing joke, the little 
jeu d^ esprit that whiled away an hour. The modest rhymes 
of the bouts rimis^ that favourite resource of lively and 
witty brains, were not too insignificant for its searching 
eye ; its ear caught every observation, nay, every intonation, 
and Government measures of the most stringent nature 
were suddenly taken against individuals who were utterly 
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unconscious of o£Fence> and who had no wish to break any 
laws human or diyine. Some such fate overtook Oginski, 
if we are rightly informed. And the cruelty of Bussian 
laws made wretched and miserable the remnant of this old 
man's life, who had been saved almost by a miracle from 
the suicidal act of his own hand, forty years before. To 
the shame of that Grovemment be it spoken, that not only 
was he sentenced to be transferred to Siberia, but muti- 
lation of that noble countenance was resorted to, to add to 
the sufferings of an old man of sixty-four. 

Several other similar instances fell under our immediate 
knowledge, and our personal friends were victims of a 
tyranny comprehensive and malicious beyond the imagina- 
tion of an Englishman. 

A friend of ours, of a noble Venetian family, a Count 

C ; (but even yet the name of one against whom the 

Austrian G-ovemment has put its mark must not be given 
at length till that unhappy country be free) — ^WeU, a 

Count was anxious to return for a few months to 

Venice, to see his father, who was ill, and even, as he feared, 
dying. His father had published a work on the arts, of 
great celebrity, splendidly illustrated, many of the drawings 
being by his son, (our friend,) who, like his father, though 
he entertained liberal sentiments, was totally devoid of 
political intrigue, and only desirous of spending his life in 
studying the arts and in peaceful enjoyment of the society 
of affectionate and intellectual friends. 

The intended journey was named but to a few, con- 
sidered safe and true friends, and only a brief interval was 
to elapse before he started ; but brief as it was, it was long 
enough for the spy to inform his Government, and a 
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mandate was on its way forbidding him to leave Dresden 
under any pretext whatever. But where spies are, there 
are counter spies, and a friendly hint reached Count 

C . A few hours remained before the mandate could 

arrive. These were well employed, and the Venetian, at 
the instigation of friends more deeply versed in political 
resources than himseK, provided himself instantly with a 
Permit from the Pope's Nimcio, superseding all other 
hindrances, started off at once, and succeeded thus in 
eluding all the traps and snares, with which he was to be 
encompassed, and reached his sea-girt home in time to 
receive the last blessing and the last breath of his father ; 
after which he returned among us. No words can paint 
the rage of the disappointed officials, who had wished to 
punish both father and son by a separation as cruel as it 
was unnecessary. 

MR. IRVING RELATES ANECDOTES, AND RECALLS EVENTS 
AND FEELINGS OF HIS EARLY LIFE. 

The following remarks, put down at the time, are in- 
teresting, as being word for word what Irving said. 

Mr. Irving came to us early, and brought letters of 
Moore s and Walter Scott, to himself, which interested 
us. He spoke of his favourite authors ; moH warmly of 
Goldsmith's ' Citizen of the World.' " Poor Goldsmith !" 
added Mr. Irving; "Johnson himself knew and fully 
appreciated his talents; but the satellites that crowded 
round that pompous star looked down upon poor Gold- 
smith, who certainly was very inferior in conversation, for 
it was his foible to wish to excel in everything, and by 
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trying to imitate Johnson's way of talking he got now and 
then quite out of his depth : so far went his folly that he 
was quite chagrined at a man's excelling him, even in 
tuwhling. He went once to Holland to teach English, 
forgetting it was necessary to know Dutch, and walked 
over France with a flute, which he played abominably." 

Irving then described Moore's manner of composing his 
poems. He said, "Moore will walk » up and down his 
garden backwards and forwards for hours, conning over 
one small verse, polishing it, turning it about, substituting 
one word for another, working at it with indescribable 
patience and perseverance tiU he had worked it up to the 
exact point at which he was satisfied ; then he thought he 
had accomplished enough for the day, and came in cheer- 
ful, contented, and thoroughly disposed to enjoy himself." 

Irving spoke of his own childhood ; he said he was con- 
sidered slow at school, but that if he could get away with 
a hook he was happy, particularly if it were voyages and 
travels ; he would sit down with it on the roadside, or resort 
to a little country inn, where the old landlord, a simple- 
hearted man, would sit down beside him, and to him he 
would read aloud for hours. 

He told us he was for some time Military Secretary to 
the Governor of New York. Many excursions had he to 
make in the country. The recollection of one of these 
seemed particularly pleasant to him, where he inhabited 
with his brother a little inn on the banks of the lake 
Ontario, busily engaged in reading novels; and after- 
wards having to embark in a sloop on the lake, they lost 
patience at not making way. They landed in a boat to 
try and get forward in waggons, but could not push 
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forward, and were obliged to mak^ the best of their way 
back to the sloop, to be well laughed at by^the companions 
they had left The joke against them was particularly 
enjoyed by one of the party, a small but robust man, who 
appeared something of a wag, and had kept them alive by 
his good-humour and his jollity. 

It was only on their arrival at their destination that it 
transpired amongst a few of the party, that their jolly 
friend was a Catholic priest, going on a mission to the 
interior ; but the good man in the slyness or simplicity of 
his heart had thought best to keep this little fact back, and 
thereby joined without scandal in much of the merriment 6i 
the party — indeed, might be said to have been the great 
promoter of it. He t^ld us many more anecdotes of his 
childhood and his youth. 

Irving is an admirable relater ; his countenance varies 
with his mood ; his smile is one of the sweetest I know ; 
but he can look very, very sad. He looks sometimes so 
lively, one would think he had never had a melancholy 
moment ; at other times so abattu^ that he might never 
have had a gay one. He judges himself with the utmost 
severity, feeling a deep depression at what he fancies are 
his shortcomings, while he kindles into enthusiasm at what 
is kind or generous in those he loves : withal, when not 
oppressed with morbid feelings, he rouses himself with a 
happy facility, a genial glow lights hk eye and colours his 
cheek, and his conversation soon sparkles again with wit 
and humour. Some persons in looking upon life view it 
as they would view a picture, with a stem and criticizing 
eye. He also looks on life as a picture, but to catch its 
beavties, its lights, not its defects and its shadows. On 
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the former he loves tq dwelL He has a wonderful knack 
at shutting his eye to the sinister side of anything. 
Never beat a more kindly heart than his — ^alive to the 
sorrows, but not to the faults of his friends, but doubly 
alive to their virtues and their goodness ; indeed, people 
seemed to grow more fgood with one so unselfish and so 
gentle. 

Once only do I remember seeing him thoroughly 
worried into anger, positive anger, and it sat so ill upon 
him he could not make it out. We could not, at first, -and 
yet it was downright disgust and indignation. 

Perhaps the cause may 'not seem to justify it, in an 
American, but still I will relate it. At least, it will 
testify how thoroughly, after his own country, his sympa- 
thies were with the English — how he identified himself 
with them, with their glory, their fame, and shrunk, like 
a true son of the English race, from anything that could 
throw discredit on the name of Englishman. To explain 
these remarks, 1 refer to the following anecdote. 

ENGLISH ECCENTBICITIES AND IRVINQ'S AefQER. 

There was a curious passion amongst the English tra- 
vellers of the male sex at that time. It was their delight 
to indulge in what they called " humbugging the natives." 
It will hardly be believed to what singular excesses it 
drove them ; and Mr. Irvrog's patience was sorely tried, 
even to breaking dovm at what he saw. 

Some noble youths, or who shotUd at least have been 
noble, by their birthright — some officers of our army (who 
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had not all youth for their excuse, since one among them 
had attained the rank of major), men of fashion, 
evinced their ingenuity, if not their taste, in a variety 
of attempts on the patience and endurance of the 
good old King himself Did I not record facts well 
known to all the society, namely, all the corps diploma- 
tique, and Slite of Dresden, it might not be believed that 
these young men stationed themselves first in the King's 
box, at the opera, prior to his arrival, lounging about in 
every attitude that suited them best; that it was some 
time before they were prevailed upon to withdraw by the 
most polite but urgent representation of the officials, and 
not till Mr. Irving had himself stepped from our box, where 
he could see the whole proceeding, and added a stringent 
recommendation to the same effect. But even then they 
only removed to a short distance, stationing themselves in 
the passage, where they greedily seized, fix)m the hands of 
the petrified pages, successive gleisses of ices and refresh- 
ments, which it was the custom to carry between the acts of 
the performances into the %oyal box, for his Majesty the 
old King or such members.of his family as might be present 

This was only one instance out of many in which their 
zeal to display their own, and their country's indepen- 
dence, demonstrated itself, to the shame and annoyance 
of other less ambitious members of the English society 
then at Dresden. I need only mention one more instance 
in which their active endeavours to surprise and upset the 
nerves of his Majesty were decidedly successful. 

Whether from the particular respect in which he was 
held from his station, his mild and benevolent character, 
or whether from knowledge of his only weakness — ^an 
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amazing reverence for the courtly etiquettes of his race- 



they seemed to take especial pride in making him their 
butt. Being attacked on all hands for not having in 
their late exploit shown him suflScient "honour," either 
as a king or a gentlemafa, they declared — " Well, we will 
honour him with a vengeance." This was supposed to 
be an empty boast. But a few days, afterwards the 
King retired to his country palace, where the windows 
of his bedroom opened towards the river, behind the old- 
fashioned carvings of which his Majesty often remained 
seated, viewing the tranquil river below and solacing 
his mind from the fatigues of ruling his little kingdom — 
be it noticed, en passant, one of the best ruled and hap- 
piest kingdoms in Germany. An early riser, he also re- 
tii'ed early to rest : by eleven o'clock the palace was still. 
Silence reigned around; and particular care was taken 
never, if possible, to disturb the slumbers of the monarch. 
Eleven o'clock, then, was tolled put by the huge old bell 
of the palace. The king slept, all slept, or appeared to do 
so ; the very river seemed to sleep as it glided on noiselessly 
under the silvery moonshine which reposed upon its sur- 
face; when suddenly a loud and unearthly sound was 
heard — ^the clash of cymbals, the trumpet's bray, the roll 
of drums, mixied with wild voices in uproarious merriment. 
Such a clamour had never awoke the echoes of the dcu'k 
woods ; it woke more than the echoes of the dark woods 
— it woke the old King, as was intended, in terrible alarm 
from his first slumber. A rush was made by all the in- 
mates of the palace to the windows, but nothing could 
be seen, nothing but the ruffled track that a boat leaves 
upon the water, and far away, a dark speck which some pro- 
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nounced to be the boat that had floated there, close under 
the royal windows. Some whispered it was a horrid water- 
demon ! Who manned the boat, who plied the swift oars, 
who made the unearthly and unseemly clamour to startle 
and affright the sleeping King, might have remained a 
mystery, had not the perpetrators enjoyed too much their 
joke and their triumph. 

Need I say this was a little passe temps of the young 
Englishmen of fashion I have already spoken of; but the 
joke and the triumph did not last long. The old King, 
whose ^* nerves had been upset," was seriously indisposed, 
some said in consequence of this "serenade.'* All the 
society was in arms against our countrymen. Irving cut 
every one of them dead wherever he met them, and they 
thought proper to retire before the storm. They fixed 
a day for their departure, ordered post-horses to their 
large landau, in which they contemplated moving off all 
{ogether to some other city ; asked for their bill, in which 
the landlord included a pretty heavy sum for a door they 
had completely riddled, having made it a mark for some 
air-guns they had been experimenting upon. This charge 
for the door they pronounced excessive, as much indeed 
88 for a new door. The landlord vowed he miust have 
a new door. "Well, then, we will have the old one," 
they exclaimed — '^we pay for it;" and dislocating the 
door from its hinges, they mounted it on the top oi their 
landau, and then drove away from Dresden, where, if it 
was any satis&ction to them, their feats were long the 
theme of comment and conversation. 

We need not say whether the remarks were flattering, but 
certainly if they had not succeeded in "humbugging," 
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they did succeed in astoniahing the natives. All this was a 
source of great annoyance to Mr. Irving, who, as I have said, 
identified himself so much with the English, and was 
extremely sensitive on the subject. Far from joining in 
the French view of the subject of the battle of Waterloo, 
he entered most warmly into the different accounts, then 
the subject of much conversation, so many military men 
being at Dresden. As we were young girls, not nineteen, 
and not much versed in military tactics, a little ignorance 
in the arrangements of that day may be forgiven us. 
Washington Irving enlightened us, and gave us, in his vivid 
and picturesque manner, a history of that battle ; he might 
have stood in the serried ranks of the squares, or joined in 
the triumphant charge of the Guards ; and, as usual, he 
had thrilling incidents to tell not found in general records.* 
" One ofiScer told me," said Irving, ** that he had been 
ridins: with several others, "end particularly one yery fine 
yo4 -an, who tunned round, s^ing, and then ^ying,' 
' What a hit I had there I' supposing a ball had merely 
grazed him, but in a moment or two he turned pale, and 
fell from his horse — ^the ball had passed through his body ; 
and in ten minutes he died." 

• SpeakiDg of the love of country, Irving referred to 
the different amount of love of country manifested by 
mountaineers, or the dwellers upon plains, and fiat lands. 
He gave as a reason, that the features of one were 
strongly marked and easily impressed themselves on the 
memory, while the outlines of a plain life, an unmeaning 
face, were hard to remember ; the strong^marked features 
take one as it were by the nose. 

* For general account see ' Journal of Flora Foster.' Dresden, 1823. 
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He brought us his scrap-book to write in, while he 
copied out also many favourite pieces into ours. I wrote 
for him, at his request, * Primavera,' and Wallenstein's 
touching ejaculation, 

'* Konnt ich dem Augenblicke sagen 
Bleibe doch, du bist so schon, Ac." 

Evening after evening is spent in happy converse. 
Why is it that at times a deep shade gathers on his brow ? 
Yesterday, a large party were here, De Eumignys, the 
French Minister, the young Countess Loos and her fiance 
Baron Kleist, the favourite of the King of Prussia, Prince 
Schomburg, Campusano, the Spanish Minister, pretty 
Madame De Bergh, the wife of the Danish Minister, who 
cannot be presented at Court for some court punctilio, but 
consoles herself with singing the sweetest of Danish 
melodies, and Swedish songs ; in short, aU good, kind- 
hearted people Irving has learnt to like, to some extent 
at least: he was languid, pale, depressed beyond mea- 
sure, and hardly spoke ; yet he did not leave us till all 
the world was gone, nor indeed till long after. He said 
he would write in the morning. 

He has written — ^he has confessed to my mother, as to a 

txue and dear friend, his love for E ^ and his conviction 

of its utter hopelessness. He feels himself unable to combat 
it : he thinks he must try by absence to bring more peace 
to his mind. Yet he cannot bear to give up ourMendship 
— ^an intercourse become so dear to him, and so necessary 
to his daily happiness. Poor Irving ! 

Irving has sent lovely verses to " Emily," on her birthday. 
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He has almost resolved to make a tour in Silesia, which 
will keep him absent for a few weeks. 

My mother encourages him to do so, and leads him to 
hope that on his return he will feel more cheerful and con- 
tented. He sometimes thinks he had better never return. 

That would be too sad. 

Irving went with us (wiU it be our last ramble to- 
gether?) on a half-driving half-walking expedition into 
the country. 

CANNON-BALLS, AND THE HERO's LEG. 

As we passed along, Mr. Irving was much struck with 
the care with which the inhabitants (whose houses had 
suffered in the battles fought near Dresden, on the return of 
the unfortunate French armies from Eussia,) had picked up 
the cannon-balls which had destroyed their houses and 
laid bare their hearths, and built them in conspicuous 
places into the facades of their new houses. The smallest 
cottage was scarcely without its cannon-baU, protruding 
half its black round surface from the white plastering of 
the wall ; while many smaU tenements or farm-houses had 
nine or ten. 

Mr. Irving, not then a proficient in German, got us to 
copy out for him a simple inscription under one of these 
memorials, and over the entrance-door of a pretty little 
TiUage dairy-farmhouse. 

The house itself seemed almost buried in its orchard 
trees, on which were clusters of* the snowy flowers of the 
pear, and pink-and-white blossoms of the apple. A tiny 
stream of clear water washed its way over a few large stones 
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into a narrow water-course, over which hung the quivering 
leaves of many a water-plant, under which peeped out the 
yellow primrose and the gay daffodil. The rustic garden 
was spread out along one bank of the little rivulet, and the 
pale honeysuckle flaunted about its long branches and 
scented the morning breeze with its sweetest of perfumes. 
There was something delightful in this little scene which 
for a moment quite riveted the author of the * Sketch 
Book ' to the spot. 

The following was the inscription above alluded to, 
which Mr. Irving afterwards copied into his album, after 
making an ineffectual attempt to translate into English 

verse its simple pathos. 

Inscription. 

Gott sey gedankt ftir seine Gnade 

Der diesen Bau ohn alien Schade 

Anfangen lassen und voUenden 

Er woUe feme bin abwenden 

Krieg, Hiinger, Feuer nnd Wasser's Noth 

Auch Pestilenz und scnellen Todt. 

Samuel Guntheb. 
Amen, 

I believe that not one of our little party turned from the 
spot without offering a momentary prayer, that this pretty 
and peaceful homestead might indeed be spared from 
fresh ravages of war, or any of the sad list of calamities, 
against which it thus with simple earnestness seems to 
invoke the protection of Heaven. 

The inscription was enshrined in a bordering of quaint 
and curious devices of many colours, which caught the eye 
at once. 

We continued our way to the old caatle of Wesenstein, 
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of which we had heard so much ; but were much disappointed 
to find it a large mass of whitewashed buildingSy destitute 
of ornament or beauty. The site, howeyer, was admirably 
chosen, and romantic in the extreme, for it was built in 
and on to some tall, almost perpendicular rocks, in eyery 
orey[ce of which the birch and the mountain ash had found a 
footmg, while the glossy dark leayes of the iyy and tiny 
bunches of yiolets dotted the face of the grey rock ; and 
round the base of the rock grew in profusion the lily of 
the valley. 

Mr. Iryning stooped down, and gathered a handful of the 
flowers, distributed them among us, under the promise 
that we would conform to his own habit "On yery 
pleasant days like this," he said, ^'he would gather a 
flower, dry it, and keep it in an album with a date, and the 
names of each of the party." In this way he had col- 
lected many memorials of happy hours. On our return 
he showed us his book, in which were many flowers of 
many lands, the dates, the names — that was all ; but in 
turning over its pages what memories did it recall ? Some 
had been gathered on the Alps — the modest gentian, close 
to the eternal snows ; some under the wild tamarind tree, 
in an American forest, with — one much loved ; some were 
from Italy, under the summer skies of that country he so 
much admired : in speaking of it he quoted the lines — 

" There blossoms, fruit, and flowers together rise, 
And all the year in gay confusion lies." 

One more little anecdote of this pleasant day : We had 
often seen on a bare and sunburnt slope, pointing towards 
Dresden, a solitary monument. It was a plain block of 
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granite: on it was sculptured, in brass, a helmet; and a 
broken sword of the same metal lay across the stone. This 
had long been pointed out to us as Moreau's Monument, 
We were very anxious to take Mr. Irving to a spot 
so interesting, for there, we told him, reposed the ashes of 
a hero, though history still doubts whether to call him a 
patriot or a traitor. Accordingly, we made a great effort 
to urge our tired steps that way. Mr. Irving rather smiled 
at our ciceroneship, when he pointed to the words engraved 
on the monument, and rather wickedly enjoyed our dis- 
appointment when we read that there reposed alone the 
hero's leg, he having been transported, by the care of 

Alexander, to die at . However, he rather rallied at 

the concluding Kne, which announced that here he feU ; 
and the spot was remarkable for something after all. 

HISTORY OF HIS FIRST LOVE BROUGHT TO US AND 

RETURNED. 

Mr. Irving had not been to us for a day or two, but thi 
morning he came. He had with him some sheets, many 
of which he had been writing : he has long wished us to 
know every detail of his first affection, but it has been too 
painful a theme to him ever to dwell on long. Still the 
desire was strong within him to communicate all to the 
friends he loved so well. And though others could hardly 
have torn from his lips one word on the subject, he felt as 
if it would be some consolation to past, and perhaps to 
present sorrows to lay before us the history of his first love. 

It was left with us under a sacred promise that it should 
be returned to him ; that no copy should be taken; and that 
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no other eyes but ours should ever rest upon it. The 
promise was faithfully kept, though great was the tempta- 
tion to keep this history of his early love. Nothing he 
has ever written was so beautiful, so touching. 

There were ik)m sixteen to twenty pages touching on 
many incidents of his youth, which led him into that deep 
and intense attachment which was returned to his heart's 
desire by that sweet girl — their first, their last interview, 
all was there ; even some faint description of his broken- 
hearted loneliness when that sweet dream was over. 

Every word seems still before me, tlTough years have 
passed since I last saw those pages. Were it not a breach 
of confidence, of that compact made between those, of whom 
two have been called away into a better and brighter world, 
I could even now recall the whole, in nearly his own words. 

That he subsequently destroyed this memorial of the 
past, is evident : his faithful biographer puzzles himseK to 
find for whom it was written, and when ; only finding the 
first and last sheet, which enabled him to judge it was 
written to a lady, and that she was married. 



irving's second attachment ; the little picture and 

THE confidante. 

Soon after this Mr. Irviug, who had again for long felt 
*^ thetenderest interest warm his bosom and finally enthral 
his whole soul," made one vigorous and valiant effort to 
free himself from a hopeless and consuming attachment 
My mother counselled him, I beHeve, for the best, and he 
left Dresden on an expedition of several weeks into a 
country he had long wished to see, though in the main it 
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disappointed him ; and he started with young Colboume (son 
of General Colboume) as his companion. Some of his letters 
on this journey are before the public ; and in the agitation 
and eagerness he there described, on receiving and opening 
letters from us, and the tenderness in his replies — the long- 
ing to be once more in the little Pavilion, to which we had 
moved in the beginning of the summer, the letters, 
(though carefully guarded by the delicacy of her who en- 
trusted them to the editor, and alone retained amongst 
many more calculated to lay bare his true feelings,) 
even fragmentaryas they are, point out the truth. 

Here is the key to the journey to Silesia, the return to 
Dresden, and finally, to the journey from Dresden to Eot- 
terdam in our company, first planned so as to part at 
Cassel, where Mr. Irving had intended to leave us and go 
down the Ehine, but subsequently could not find in his 
heart to part. Hence, after a night of pale and speech- 
less melancholy, the gay, animated, happy countenance 
with which he sprang to our coach-box to take his old seat 
on it,«aaid accompany us to Rotterdam. There even could 
he not part, but joined us in the steamboat ; and after bear- 
ing us company, as far as a boat could follow us, at last 
tore himself away to bury himself in Paris, and try to 
work. 

The author of his life bears witness to the deep depression 
which weighed upon his mind, though he apparently does 
not know or does not reveal the real cause. He quotes 
from Mr. Irving's memorandum book : " A strange horror 
dwelt upon his mind, a dread of future evil, a fear of 
failure even in his literary career, a confession which he 
even at last makes to his brother, of being wretchedly out 
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of spiritB.'' Again he says: " I feel like a sailor who has 
once more to pat to sea ;" and no doubt, his career after 
leaving us appeared to him for a longtime dreary enough. 

It was fortunate perhaps that this affection was returned 
by the ivarmest friendship only, since it was destined that 
the accomplishment of his wishes was impossible, for many 
obstacles which lay in his way. And it is with pleasnue I 
can truly say, that in time he schooled himself to view, 
also with friendship only, one who for some time past has 
been the wife of another. 

Though he exclaimed at one time, ^'Oh, Dresden, 
Dresden ! with what a mixture of pain, pleasure, fondness, 
and impatience I look back upon it !" he learnt, I think, 
to banish aU these feelings but pleasure, or if any regrets 
did sometimes occur, the only confidante must have been 
the little picture suspended from the walls of Sunnyside, 
and of which it is seen that he himself, in a letter to 
<< Emily," says: ^'I treasure it as a pleasant memorial 

— a little miniature copy of a paintmg in the Presden 
Gallery painted by herself. 

I pass over many happy days spent together, many 
occurrences, though a volume might be filled with them ; 
accounts written at the time of the boar-hunt, the pri- 
vate theatricals at our house, the tableaux on his birth- 
day, &c ; some as too closely resembling the account he 
has given himself, and some too loug- to be inserted 
here. 

Some pages are missing from my journal at the time of 
liis return from Silesia ; but I remember the meeting was 
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a joyous one on all sides. His old habits were resumed, 
his footstep was heard as evening closed in, and his pale 
and intellectual countenance was seen at the half-open 
door, saying, as plain as words, " Can I come in ? — am I 
welcome ?" some little parcel always in his hand, an old 
book to look over together, a new one to read, and, more 
seldom, but still at short intervals, some unpublished manu- 
script of his own. On these occasions, strict orders were 
given that no visitor should be admitted till the last word 
had been read, and the whole praised or criticised, as the 
case may be : of criticism, however, we were very spfu-e, as 
a slight word would put him out of conceit with a whole 
work. 

One of the best things he has published was thrown 
aside unfinished for years, because the friend to whom he 
read it happening unfortunately not to be well, and sleepy, 
did not seem to take the interest in it he expected : this 
anecdote he repeated to us himself. Too easily dis- 
couraged, it was not till the latter part of his career that 
he ever appreciated himself as an author : one condemning 
whisper sounded louder in his ear than the plaudits of 
thousands. 

DEPARTUEE. 

I wiU now pass on to our final departure from Dres- 
den, Mr. Irving accompanying us on our journey. He 
had been very fidgetty for some time previously, as this 
honour or pleasure had been warmly sohcited by Captain 
M , the warmhearted and lively brother of our Eng- 
lish Minister. He belonged to our corps dramatique as 
well as to the corps diplomatique, and his friendship had 
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led him to make us the eonfidants of many distresses, of 
which the worthy young sailor would often come to be- 
moan himself over, and go away laughing and in high 
spirits with an elasticity belonging to his profession. 

Well, the day of our departure at last drew nigh. 
Adieus were multiplied, visits paid and received, many a 
parting blessing from kindhearted Germans, many flowery 
compliments from our French acquaintances, many a 
hearty shake of the hand from our English friends cheered 
our last few days at Dresden, 

But at last all was ready, trunks packed, the horses to, 
a weeping band of affectionate waiting-maids pressing 
around us to catch the last glimpse, the last smile, and we 
mounted into our carriages ; one, a light English barouche, 
in which were my brother, my sister, and myself, with 
Washington Irving on the coach-box, on which exalted 
seat he was often joined by one or other of the ladies ; 
and the other a German travelling-carriage, in which were 
the three philosophers, as Irving always termed them, my 
two little brothers, namely, and their excellent and clever 
German tutor. 

An escort of friends, mounted on horses, gave our first 
start a gay and holiday appearance. 

These took leave of us at the end of the first stage, and 
we bade them and the pretty domes and towers of Dresden 
a long adieu. On we went rattling over the chaussee, still 
bearing in our hands beautiful bouquets brought to us by 
Monsieur le Comte de Eumigny, French Minister, who 
with his wife had always been our staunch friends, and 
who, having a large garden resplendent with flowers, had 
for some time set apart more than a rood of it for us when- 
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ever we liked to go in and gather bouquets, or sit there and 
read amid the gay parterre. ' Washington Irving was full 
of spirits ; he sang songs with " Emily," a new accomplish- 
ment, or an old one new revived, which he had kept back 
for occasions like the present I am ashamed to say that, 
fatigued with the day's packing, I fell asleep to the soothing 
melody. 

About eleven o'clock, I was startled out of a confused 
dream by a loud blast of a horn. It was our postilion. 
Before I had time to recollect where we were, I heard 
Washington Irving's voice crying out, "Look! look 
there !" We all looked, and standing up in the carriage all 
gazed on the scene before us. The night was lovely, clear 
and starry ; the red crescent of the moon was just risen 
behind the dark outlines of an old tower ; the whole country 
lay dim and stiU before us, and the beautiful and silvery 
Muldau reflected the moon in a long ray upon its rippled 
surface. We had time to admire the whole, which har- 
monizes so well together ; it invited the eyes to look upon 
it, while the ferry-boat took us across. 

We stopped to take a little supper on some provisions 
we had brought with us, having dismounted while our 
horses were being changed at a neat roadside inn, and 
where the look of the host took Mr. Irving's fancy. 

The lusty landlord looked down upon his own bulky 
shape with great complacency, while he regarded Mr. 
Irving's more slender figure with great contempt as he 
watched l^iTn making some ineffectual attempts to shut our 
carriage-door ; " Ach !" said he, " Sie haben nicht viel 
courage ! Sie essen nicht genug kind-fleisch !" 

Mr. Irving laughed heartily : he said he knew " ihat 

VOL. in. 2 b 
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man was a character ;" and on we drove again, and reached 
our halting-place at half-past twelve. Our postilion sounded 
a most knightly blast on his horn, which gained us admit- 
tance after some delay, as the warders were taking a 
comfortable doze ; and we then proceeded to the inn re- 
commended to us by our good Tropaneger, the philo- 
sopher-in-chief, i.e. tutor to our young brothers. 

Mr. Irving declared he had noticed that our postilion 
prided himself not a little on the melody of his horn ; 
moreover that he seemed to pay particular honour to 
a pretty white cottage he had passed, and Mr. Irving 
almost femcied he saw a pretty litUe maiden timidly raise 
a chintz curtain and look out. We were amused at the 
chintz curtain, whose pattern he discovered by no light but 
the moon, and the pretty little maiden, who some vowed 
was no other than a bearded old man in his nightcap. 
But Irving was staunch to his story, and would never throw 
the pretty maiden or the chintz curtain overboard. 

LEIPZIG AND PONIATOWSKI. 

The next morning Mr. Irving, who had been already up 
to the observatory, would have us all go also. It was a taU 
tower, mounted by an extraordinary staircase, that wound 
up and up the wall, seeming to grow out of it without 
support ; still he pressed us to go forward and contemplate 
the view from the top. Indeed, it was most interesting ; 
it embraced an immense tract of country, but it was not 
that. Below us, at our feet, was the spot where was fought 
the battle of Leipzic, so fatal to Napoleon ; and in that 
muddy stream, just where the bank rises steep and high, 
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the gallant Poniatowski met his fate. Devotedly attached 
to Napoleon, he had fought his way through opposing ranks, 
to rejoin him in the last bloody contest, to be near his 
person. He was warned back again and again by his friends, 
even by his enemies, by whom he was held in reverence and 
esteem, though so young, for his generous and noble 
conduct. He saw Napoleon but a short distance a-head, 
flushed, struggling with his own officers, who were entreat- 
ing him to fly. Napoleon defeated, in danger — ^he made 
one more eflfort, leapt his horse into the stream that sepa- 
rated them, swam him across the stream, and urged him on 
to the bank at that spot. The horse sprang up it, but the 
rider, wounded, bleeding, exhausted, fell backwards from 
his saddle, the muddy waters of the Elsler closing over 
him — ^and so he died ! The only time Napoleon wept on a 
field of battle was that day, when some one brought him 
news of that sad loss. Napoleon himself indeed suffered 
dreadfully under the different events that passed rapidly 
on the scene, now so peaceful, which lay before us. 

During the first day's fighting all seemed in his favour, 
and he sent word to have Te Deums sung in all the 
churches. This order was not obeyed; the burghers of 
Leipzic saw from their walls what he did not — ^that the 
other divisions of his army, which were fighting round 
Leipzic, were all repulsed: and, in fact, lest he should 
make his retreat through Leipzic, which lay direct between 
him and the main army, and in fear lest the French 
should set that town on fire as they did the villages 
around to cover their retreat, they closed their gates 
against the French. 

On Sunday Napoleon rested. Monday was the final 
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defeat. Mr. Irving pointed down close under us to a spot 
where there had been a hot dispute betweeii Napoleon and 
his generals. He wished to take the field again, even 
when driven back upon Leipzic. He went with his drawn 
sword among the soldiers, but they threw away their 
muskets and refused to fight. He tried to enter at two 
gates of the town, and had to ride half round * before he 
got in. 

So great were the crowds retreating on all sides, that two 
guards had to take hold of his horse's head, and strike 
right and left to make way for him. The King of Saxony 
was watching this terrible scene from this very spot 
Napoleon sent messengers to him to acquaint him that the 
Saxon troops had gone over to the Eussians, and offered to 
take him on to Paris with himself, but the king sent word 
that he would remain and yield to his fate. 

The events of 'those days are recorded in history, but 
there was something in the interest with which Washing- 
ton Irving pointed all out to us, that gave them a double 
interest to us. 

After dinner we walked with Irving to see the tomb of 
Poniatowski, white marble on a green sward n^ar the 
Elsler — one immense and beautiful weeping willow shading 
it while others surround it at a short distance. 

THE HABTZ AND THE AHNFRAU. 

Here again I miss much. Old chateaus visited, aU of 
which had some legends connected with them more or less 
curious, recorded by Musseus, whose work in many volumes 
was our evening study, when stopping for the night. It 
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was in German, but Mr. Irving would get us to translate 
it to him. 

DIB AHNFRAU. 

One particular character we went far out of our way to 
see. It was the " locale " of the celebrated " Ahnfrau," a 
piece which he had seen acted at Vienna, and which had 
laid a strong hold upon his imagination. The " Ahnfrau " 
was represented in the piece by an alarming spectre, 
frightful to behold, to the terror of a fair young girl and 
her lover. Here we were close to the abode of the 
"Ahnfrau," the very real and true site of the drama; 
and here Mr. Irving had ascertained her picture was 
preserved by her descendants. 

The castle was reached, the family were out ; indeed the 
castle had long been uninhabited, save by the old porter 
and his family. Here then was a real chateau k la Bad- 
cliflfe. Mr. Irving rubbed his hands as the old man walked 
before us, rattling his bunch of keys. 

He was for showing us the chapel, and the hall, and the 
dipt yews of the garden ; but Mr. Irving asked for the 
picture-gallery, the portraits, the family portraits : we 
hardly liked to name the Ahnfrau in these, her own fami- 
liar precincts. We gathered up our courage, however ; the 
cold, damp passages inspired a chill; we kept together. 
Who knew what ghastly head might peep over the shoul- 
ders of the last comer ? Mr. Irving was all attention and 
expectation. At last we reached the picture-gallery. The 
old porter would fain have lingered over the picture of his 
late master, a mild-looking gentleman in a bob wig, or his 
ladies in powdered hair and blue satin bodice. Still Mr. 
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Irving urged him on, for at the farther end of the gallery 
he had discovered a high, narrow, curtained recess. He 
pointed to it, and eagerly named the awful name, '* Die 
Ahnfrau." "Go," said the old man peevishly, who did 
not seem inclined to move further than his master's 
picture. Well, we went; Irving leading the van: his 
hand was on the curtain — he drew it aside. Ah ! what did 
we behold — ^a spectre? What loveliness is that? So fair, 
so sweet, so charming a face never before was designed 
upon canvas, surely. — 2^ the Ahnfrau ? Impossible. Those 
blue, cerulean blue eyes that follow us wherever we go, 
instead of the sightless orbits we expected — ^the delicate 
features^ the oval face, the full, rich lips— this is a decep- 
tion I — ^it cannot be. But our looks stray to her dress, aU 
is there, all is correct : the black robe, the black mantle 
on the golden and floating hair, the jewelled coronet 

of the Countess of B in her hands. We looked 

with an inward thrill. " You know the superstition," said 
Irving, "of course? If on her hand appears a white glove, 
she betokens a marriage to her descendants ; if on her hand 
a black glove, it is death to the beholder.'* 

What was on her hand ? Well, it was bare, but a casket 
by her side, on which was carved some ancient scroll, indi- 
cated thereby the mystic emblems of fate. We strained 
our eyes, but not a tip of a finger for good or evU could 
we see through the half-open lid. 

But oh ! that was a great comfort. The little dog at her 
feet, her constant companion when she appears, was white : 
we decided to take that, for a happy omen. We gazed 
again on that sweet face, drew the curtain, and retired. 
The old porter had hobbled away, but the bright sunshine, 
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and the smell of flowers in tlie little garden, were very 
welcome, although the dreaded Ahnfrau had looked so sweet 
upon us. 

WASHINGTON IRVING, HIS RAMBLE AND HIS ROBBERS. 

• 

I pass on rapidly, more rapidly than we did, through this 
wild and romantic scenery. 

The storm has already been described; the few days 
spent in Alexis Bad, to recruit, I believe, are also described 
in some papers of my sister's. 

I doubt, however, whether Mr. Irving's evening ramble 
up the dell is related ; so I will briefly record it here. 

When after the tremencbus storm and our tremendous 
upset was over, we advanced into the very heart of the 
Hartz Geburger, to rest a while under the shadow of 
the witch-haunted old Brocken itself, we had come 
with surprise, (in the midst of those regions of almost 
impenetrable wood, and amongst the grey rocks and 
deep dells where the eagle flapped his wing above our 
heads, and the wild deer bounded across our path,) on as 
gay a court as ever assembled at the court of Eiibezahl 
himself, the hoary old mountain king, who is said to sleep 
his sleep under the Hartz Gebiirge, ready to wake up a 
young and* handsome prince at the end of that time, a 
male *' beauty " without his beast Some say his beard 
has grown three times round the base of the mountain all 
but some few yards ; when these last yards are completed, 
the mountain yall split open with a tremendous crash, and 
the handsomest prince that ever was seen will step forth 
and rule over all United Germanv, which is then to reach 
its piBnacle of glory and prosperity. 
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Mr. Irving, who had contemplated writing several 
stories founded on these Hartz legends, of which there are 
an innumerable store, was very anxious to explore the 
country, and we were traversing it in new and unhackneyed 
traces, when our fate and our mountain-guides led us to 
Alexis Bad, where, suddenly turning the angle of a huge 
rock (round which our road wound over a track marked 
merely by a few wheel-marks on the green sod), we beheld 
with amazement a large and elegant building, open 
columns supporting a portico, while a broad flight of stone 
steps led to a green parterre, surrounded by other halls 
and ornamented with statues and fountains. Amongst these 
a bevy of fair ladies and their lords, in all the elegance 
of Paris costume, were wandering about or lounging on 
benches, or seated in groups, enjoying the golden sunset. 
A few of these fair ladies came forward, and a mutual 
recognition took place, and explanations followed. The 
Duke of Anhalt Bemburg, sovereign of tMs country, and 
the Duke of Anhalt Cothen, with his Duchess, a fine, tall 
woman, natural daughter to the King of Prussia, were here 
to drink the waters and while away a few weeks, after the 
fashion of German princes. Their establishment of dames 
d'honneur, chamberlains, and aides-de-camp, and all the 
paraphernalia of a court, followed them, together with 
some visitors from Dresden and Berlin — among the latter 
some Mends of ours. 

How several days were spent here, I refer to other 
papers, already, I believe, in the possession of the editor ; 
but Mr. Irving in his rambling mood ran himself into a 
danger far greater than he supposed. Being not like us, 
who Were amused and pleased with this brief renewal of 
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former gaieties, he became rather disgusted with this 
unexpected rencontre with this small court. He said he 
hfid hoped to find no chamberlains or gold sticks at the 
foot of the Brocken ; he came to look for other objects ; 
and while the dance and the music were merrily going 
forward, he strolled away up the glen we named the 
Eagle's Glen, from having there seen the most magnificent 
birds of the species I eyer beheld alive. On and on he 
went, * wrapt in sweet and bitter fancies.' Where, indeed, he 
did fancy himself, I do not know ; but one thing was clear, 
where he really was he did not know, which was un- 
fortunate, as night began to close in and no habitation 
seemed near. Nothing but trees and rocks, and rocks and 
trees, everywhere. He trusted to meet a miner, for they 
are generally night and day at work in different parts of 
the forest, but he was disappointed. 

A grand procession of miners had that evening taken 
place, and all were gone to Alexis Bad to join, who 
could shoulder a pickaxe or don the black velvet 
uniform, affected by their body on state occasions. 
Here was a dilemma: he saw an eminence before him 
from which he hoped, at least, to get a peep of the 
stars from which he was shut out in the narrow path he 
was pursuing, by overhanging branches which closed 
overhead. Besides, he hoped to catch a glimpse of the 
lights of Alexis Bad. He climbed the eminence not 
without difficulty. Clinging to the roots of the trees, and 
scrambb'ng along as he best might, he reached the top, but 
hardly had he done so when he saw a light, evidently the 
ruddy glow of a fire, throwing a red glare around. He made 
at once towards it, not doubting that where there was 
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a fire there were men ; bat he had no sooner come in fix>nt 
of it than he repented of his haste. Four men lay around 
it^ with swarthy faces and outlandish garments, and their 
countenances lit up by the fitful blaze of the fire, looked 
ominously bad. They started forward at his approach, and 
one wild-looking brawny fellow fixed his eyes with a covetous 
stare on Mr. Irying's gold chain which dangled from his 
watch-pocket. Irving was certainly not pleased with the 
company he had fallen into; but his self-possession did 
not desert hiTn even for a moment, and if he did not feel 
pleasure, he still thought it best to affect it. 

** Good evening to you, my friends," said he, using the 
few words of German he could command. " I saw your 
fire from below, and am come to ask one of you to show 
me the way to Alexis Bad." With that he came still more 
forward, and stood familiarly by them. 

The men turned round and consulted for a moment 
together ; then the oldest, apparently, among them spoke : 

" We cannot go with you to Alexis Bad, but thither lies 
your way." 

They pointed to the intricacies of the forest, and Mr. 
Irving gave a nod. "It is well," he said; but having 
given one look to the stars, the friendly stars above him, 
one thought to the direction in which he had been walking, 
he was sure the men had directed him wrong — purposely 
wrong, since no inhabitant of Ihose forests could be 
ignorant of the situation of Alexis Bad« However, with 
admirable coolness, he stood to warm himself a few 
minutes by the fire, then wished them all again ^^ Gute 
nacht ;" then following the route they had pointed out, 
which led diametrically opposite to the right one, he com- 
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menced quietly walking onward& No sooner, however, did 
he find himself beyond the ruddy glare of the fire, than he 
threw himself down into a small hollow of the rock where 
the grass grew thick and high, and lying perdue and 
motionless, though with ear and eye stretched to the 
utmost, he beheld exactly what he expected, the four 
ruffians stealing on after him in the track they supposed 
he had followed at their instigation. Indeed, he heard a 
muttered oath of the fellow who had eyed his watch- 
chain, at the folly which had let him pass on. They had 
barely cleared the spot where he lay, passing, indeed, 
within a few yards of him, when, with a stealthy move- 
ment, as of one who had before then seen an Indian creep 
through the bushes in the hunting-fields of his own America, 
he crept from tree to tree till he was convinced he had the 
right point of the compass before him. 

He sdll fancied that he could hear the distant voices 
of the men growling that they had not yet come up 
with him ; and beating about the bushes in the track 
he had so wisely left. He felt he had no time to lose — 
now was the time or never. Rising to his feet, he bounded 
off as fast as his feet would bear him, over moss, 
rock, and hollow— down away, right amongst trees and 
branches and roots and briars — now stumbling, now up and 
away again, now starting off with still fiercer speed ; for a 
loud halloo — another and another — ^told him his pursuers 
had discovered their mistake, and were hot on his track. 

Kever, never had he run such a chase ; it was, he felt, for 
his life ; for these fellows, now they knew he had detected 
their real character (or why should he thus fly from them ?), 
would not have let him escape alive. He had not liked 
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the courtly gatherings below, but never man flew faster 
through the dark woods and their dark denizens than he 
did that night It was too much for his strength ; he felt it 
was ebbing from him : more falls — less power to rise and 
fly'again — ^his pursuers gaining on him. One look over his 
shoulder told him the large .brawny fellow was within 
twenty paces of him. For a moment he thought all was up 
with him, when one more bound, one more determined 
effort, and he cleared the wooded bank, sprang down on 
the sward below, and found himself directly opposite the 
open door of a little hut, where a woodsman's wife, her 
eldest son, and several other workmen stood chatting 
tc^ether over the gay doings up at the Bad. Here was 
relief, help, safety, protection, and in right good time too ; 
for Irving stood for some instants speechless and breathless 
from his run, but not a little thankfid to be delivered from 
his four pursuers, who had perceived the hut even before 
himself, and retreated, no doubt not in the best of tempers, 
to their lair. The young woodsman and his friend walked 
back with Irving, and he was not sorry to be safe amongst 
us once more. We were very severe on his imprudence, 
and would not be satisfied till we had exacted a promise 
that he would never so risk himself again. 

HANOVER Am) HESSE-CASSEL. 

I pass over this part of our journey, and the days 
of delay at Cassel before parting, and the parting that 
was no parting. Then the journey through Nimmegen 
and Dusseldorff to Botterdam. There I find our last 
evmirig before our real parting described as follows, 
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headed by an outline from the original of a bunch of 
Dutch currants ; so do trifles mix themselves up with the 
tide of human passions, crushing griefe, and deep despair. 

Mr. Irving, like a man expected to be his own execu- 
tioner, had been out to take our berths in the steam-vessel. 
We had, taken a dismal walk along the slimy canals of 
Botterdam, though something neat and old-fashioned in 
the Dutchmen's houses for a brief moment took up Mr. 
Irving's attention. We had dined; the dessert was still 
on the table; there followed a sorting of our separate 
property in sketch-books, memorandum ditto, umbrellas, 
boxes, and all the small paraphernalia that accumulate 
on such a journey as ours, and with two carriages to offer 
room and shelter for many an odd volume or writing- 
case, or "trap" of one sort or another. Irving was in 
terrible spirits. He gave mamma a beautiful little copy 
of Cowper's poems, and to each of us some favourite 
book. Our tea and evening were as melancholy as our 
approaching separation. Very little was said ; little good 
was achieved by moving Irving to the sofa. We sat round, 
looking silently upon one another. Little did I expect we 
should come home to merry England with such heavy hearts. 

Well, the next day we*parted, as has been told again, 
and once again. The ship was dancing on the bright 
waves, the wind blowing &esh, and all eyes and thoughts 
tinned towards England. People did not quite return to 
England with the enthusiasm of Scott — 

^ Is there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who ne*er to himself has said, 
This is my own, my native land ?" 

Whose heart has ne'er 'Well^ indeed, I say as before — and 
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it was well with us — ^we were returning to a happy home ; 
to my father, loved and honom*ed by rich and poor — ^to a 
happy home, where the Gothic windows shone with the 
traces of many-coloured lamps to welcome our arrival ; and 
illuminations by night and congratulations by day made 
our return a cheerful one. But Irving, lonely .and de- 
pressed in his crowded steamboat, the deepest despondency 
hung upon his spirits and long benumbed his faculties, 
and checked his pen. The mist, however, cleared away, 
the kindly heart gladdened once more. Literary fame and 
honours, and hosts of friends and admirers gradually 
encompassed him about. His brief share in politics was 
hailed as an epoch, when England and America shook 
hands, and for that brief period almost learnt to re- 
cognize ^ach other's worth. His genial spirit shone on all, 
and smoothed the lion's raffled mane without debasing the 
stripes and stars. 

We met again often. Not only did he visit us at 
our own home,* but during the time he was Secretary 
to the American Mission, and when courted by the 
noble and the wealthy he had to share in all the 
engagements of the corp% diplmuaique, and even some- 
times attend four reunions in one' day, he still found many 
an hour to visit us in our old-fashioned house near Caven- 
dish Square. There did he love to assume the habits 
of other days, though with more chastened feelings, yet 
spirits buoyant as in the first months of our Dresden 
intimacy. There did he pour out many a glowing descrip- 
tion of his lellkdma Granada^ and fill in with many an 
anecdote his history of his life in Spain. The changes 
and chances of married life occupied too much of my time 
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to keep up even this valued friendship bj a continuous 
correspondence ; but amid jojrs and sorrows he had never 
been forgotten, and never did forget. 

In the words of a poet, who appreciated Irving almost 
as much as we did ourselves, though not so united by the 
ties of so intimate a friendship — 

" Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past which she cannot destroy, 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear : 
Long, long be my heart with such memories stor'd." 



I stop, for this melancholy tone ill suits the cheerful 
character of Irving's mind towards the latter part of his 
life. Surrounded by a loved and loving family, he found 
in them a dear, domestic circle. His friends, well chosen, 
were steady and true— his country admiring and grateful. 
Let us hope that gentle heart was satisfied ; and his soul, at 
peace with aU, at the last passed without pain or sorrow, 
let us humbly trust, into the regions of eternal bliss. 

Flora Uawson. 

May, 1863. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

LBTTKES, ETC., OFJ WASHINGTON IBVING* — JOUBNAL BETWEEN DBESDKN 

AND BOTTEBDAM, JULY, 1823. 

Mr. Irving dined with us. We walked to the Grossen 
Garten. Such a lovely sunset ! All the west was glowing 
like living amber, fleecy crimson clouds sailing like little 
islands in a sea of splendour ; it looked as if the region of 
fairy-land were opened, and all its treasures scattered 
about All the Dresden cockneys were out to take, as 
Mr. Irving said, "the smoke and air." Londoners of that 
class contrive to get out of their smoke; the Dresden- 
ers like to carry it with them. Irving says, "that the 
pipe is the feature of a German face, like the proboscis of 
an elephant's." 

I do not think I ever saw Mr. Irving so happy as during 
our day at Tharandt. We walked in what Gesner calls, 
**Die heilige HaUen," — ^tall beech woods, the ground 
enamelled with violet and yellow pansies. We have all 
preserved some of them in our books. 

• The following narrative, and the letters of Washington Irving, have 
been derived from Mrs. Fuller, the Emily Foster referred to in the second 
volume. 
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We have been dreadfully gay, all the time Mr. Irving 
has been at Prague ; but this evening we took one of our 
favourite walks to an old square farm-house on the top 
of a hiU, that seems a fit scene for some foul deed. Its 
wooden shutters are usually closed, and it is separated 
from the road by a deep low pond, overhung with coarse, 
rank, treacherous-looking grass and rushes, the brown 
stagnant water covered with slimy weeds, looking like 
poisonous verdigris on rusty copper. We peeped in, almost 
expecting to see some horrible sign of crime and murder, 
but instead of that, there was to-day a pretty little wild 
duck, popping, and prying, ^nd paddling about with its 
scarlet beak, starting its tail, and looking much more aiis- 
tocratic than its farm-yard kindred. 

After the walk, I was sitting in the dusk of twilight, 
when some one rushed in, and I was delighted before I 
quite recognized Irving, looking very handsome, in a pair 
of fine black moustachios, grown during his travels. 

Adieu to Dresden ! Irving accompanies us : we all go 
in the large English carriage; the boys and the tutor 
follow in a German one. 

The night before we arrived at Leipsic was very interest- 
ing. In the dark we traversed an almost bare plain, with 
only a few shaggy trees, a dull grey stone half-ruined tower, 
and two tall gaunt wooden crosses; then a black wood 
with the stags belling. All on a sudden there is a loud 
blast of the postilion s horn. The river Muldau lay rippling 
before us, under a pale dear crescent moon, delicately 
fretted, and embossed like a sheet of dead silver ; enclosed 
on all sides by dark bushy banks. It looked, indeed, " like 
the calm unknown lake." As we stopped at a little way- 
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inn, for a cop of coffee, all at once a band of music 
Btrack np some of our &Yoarite waltz tnnefl^ to which we 
had all danced so often in Dresden. It was a wild farewell 
to Dresden gaietiea 



After the fearfnl storm,* or rather waterspont, and onr 
upset, we had to trayel three days shawl-less and bonnet- 
less, as we gave all onr things away to that beaatiful dark 
girl at the inn. 

Between showers and smibeams, we reached the Hartz 
Mountams ; more like American scenery, Mr. Irving said, 
than anything he had seen in Europe. Hill over hill, 
richly mantled with forests of vigorous growth, pale pop- 
lars, thick beeches, tufted limes, ancient oaks, gracefid 
birches, the elegant land weeping wiUow, green lawns, deep 
valleys, blue vistas and crags, and rocks interspersed. We 
all arrived in high spirits at Alexis Bad, and have to 
squeeze into the smallest compass we can, for this is the 
great fifty years' anniversary among the miners. 

Irving is quite in his element, reading to us endless 
country legends, fall of water nymphs and gnomes. Ko 
wonder this is the fiairy-land of Germany. We walked 
through a rocky glen to the Mayde Sprung (maiden's leap), 
and beyond to a most romantic spot, where are the iron 
foundries. I thought of poor Fridolin. We met the three 
sovereign dukes of these parts, who most politely asked us 
to a ball, which we willingly accepted. Irving is pleased 
with the fine race of people here. He was particularly 
struck with a miner, with whom we conversed ; his features 

* Described in the second volume, p. 128. 
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were noble, and his manners dignified and beneyolent. 
Irving called him one of "nature's gentlemen." 

In the evening we walked to a lovely little valley, its 
8teep, green banks fringed with birches. A tall, hand- 
some shepherd was guiding a flock of sheep with tinkling 
bells over the high smooth downs. His costume richly 
ornamented with embroidered leather trappings, brass, and 
chains, and an inlaid crook under his arm, attracted our 
notice. When Mr. Irving asked what they were for, he 
answered, with the utmost simplicity, " Ein bisschen Staat" 
(a little bit of state). 

There were tableaux for the Duchess in the evening : 
she is a Prussian princess, tall, dignified, and kind, and 
though no longer young, still handsome. 

Wednesday. — At the ball, the stupid chamberlain, one of 
the old-fashioned, ignorant, German-coUrt tribe, neglected 
to present Mr. Irviug, who very properly walked off; and 
no message or entreaty could recall him. In vain the poor 
stupid old chamberlain scudded away in search of him. 
The Grand Dukes sent flattering messages, mamma and we 
sent coaxing ones — no Irving appeared. This caused quite 
a hubbub among the Hof-Gesindel. The fact was, as we 
afterwards found, he sallied forth on a long, and, as it 
proved, dangerous ramble, among the endless forests far 
away, while we were dancing, and receiving compliments, 
many of them on his account ; for the Grand Dukes, and 
the Duchess more especially, expressed their raptures at 
his books. After a grand supper, we all went on the bal- 
cony to see the fireworks. I know not how to describe the 
magic effect of them among these forests, rocks, and glens. 
As far as the eye could reach^ fountains of light in every 
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form, and of every hue, spouted from tiie dark sides of the 
mountains ; balls of fire, blue, ruby, and golden, shot up 
and illumined the trees with shadowy glances, while nearer 
were seen a few dark spirit-like forms moving about. 
Exactly facing our balcony a narrow valley ran out, and 
pierced far into the mountains. Its entrance was guarded 
by two high, projecting, precipitous rocks, resembling gigan- 
tic portals, and from the top of these, an unceasing volley 
of rockets from each side, arched over the chasm beneath, 
and, mingling at an immense height, spangled the sky 
with sparks. 

In the mean time Mr. Irving had his adventures, which 
I will try to relate as much as I can in his own words- 
He set out, pleased no doubt to give his hard-worked 
imagination a cooling holiday among the midnight woodsi, 
that with their tSte-i^tite, and silent repose, invested a 
retrospect — of town, and h'ghts, and balls, of home recol- 
lections, and all the sea of life and action, even the nearest 
events with a distance that gives to all a soft charm ; or 
perhaps be only looked on the black and fantastic tree 
trunks in a sort of mental doze. Whatever were his 
thoughts, they were suddenly brought home with a start. 
He was not so far from human company as he fancied, for 
he caught sight of the shadowy figures of two men closely 
following him — ^now stealthily slinking across the moon- 
light, now lost again in the darkness of the trees; but at 
length by quick walking he left behind, as he thought, 
these unwelcome, would-be companions; and again, his 
mind wandered over the tracks of the past, or watched the 
moon so high and far in the skies of deep-stained blue, 
that glided in and out the netted traceries of the boughs 
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overhead, throwing softly shadows of the silent trees upon 
the ground But what was that ? — a shadow of a differ- 
ent nature crossed his path, and as he looked up, he again, 
and now distinctly, saw those unpleasant, inquisitive per- 
sons who were still closely following him, evidently with 
no good design, and who were now so near upon him that 
he heard the crush of the leaves under their feet What 
would have been the end of this adventure there is no 
knowing, had he not at that moment espied an opening 
among the trees, and the welcome sight of the lights of the 
town, for which he made in all haste. Although he seemed 
rather pleased than otherwise when relating to us this ad- 
venture, still such things must be more pleasant in the 
telling than in the reality. He did not arrive home till 
the ball was nearly over, about three in the morning. 

We set off the next day at nine o'clock, and did not get 
out of the carriage till we arrived at the Boss Trapp 
(horse trap). The whole of the road seemed a Boss Trapp 
to- me. Fine piles of rocks were mingled with noble oaks, 
and a considerable river foamed beneath. Stags stare at 
you, shy and wild — ^hawks sail along on their broad wings 
from crag to crag, and we saw one eagle that Mr. Irving 
discovered, and pointed out to us. 

Blankenburg is an old, grey, unpaved town. In the 
morning we all went up to the celebrated castle, the most 
ancient dwelling mansion I have seen ; it was built in 
1100, and is full of the traces of every-day life in old times. 
There is a richly-carved spinning-wheel, and numerous 
portraits of one of the pretty spinsters — ^fair, prim, and 
quaint. There were also some English beauties, and those 
three lovely Countesses Konigsmark, whose vestiges were 
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scattered all over the castle. King August der Starke 
admired one of them. I suppose he liked an Amazonian 
expression ; for she is generally in the position of Eaphael 
in his own portraits of himself^ looking over her shoulder, 
with a pair of bright espi^gle eyes ; a quiver on her back, a 
long slight waist, and satin skirt in rich, full folds. Still 
more curious, though less channing, was the famed white 
lady, the heroine of the tragedy of the Ahnfrau (the an- 
cestress), who haunts so many castles. She is all in white, 
with a long white veil, which will not be changed till 
the Day of Judgment; only when she announces a misfor- 
tune» which appears to be chiefly her lot, she wears black 
gloves, and her little white spaniel is then a black one. 
We also saw the beautiful ivory crucifix by Michael 
Angelo. We afterwards went down Baumann's Hohle, a 
grand cavern ; but we would not wear the horrid miners' 
dresses, — they were too frightful. 

We arrived at Stolberg by infamous roads, the moonlight 
trembHng through the superb forests of beech, pine, and 
spruce fir. The next day rain and cloud, and distant 
gleams of sun. Flora and Mr. Irving capped verses as 
they sat on the box. These are not so bad :— 

" Dark lies the vale and ruined tower, 

But bright the distant scene ; 

So Hope still gilds the future hour, 

Though Sorrow lies between." 

Late at night we stopped at Bleicherd: there was a 
marriage, and every little inn was taken up, much to 
Irving's vexation on our account We had the pleasure of 
standing in the rain, and seeing them dance, through the 
lifted windows; at last, as we were famishing; we sat 
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down on the doorstep of a pot^hoiifie^ and had some bread 
and beer soup, which Irving induced some peasant girl to 
bring, all breathless from the dance. We had endured such 
fear and shaking from the bad roads, that Irving persuaded 
ns to put ourselves in the Post Wagen — ^a waggon indeed. 
We all got under the awning, and laid down in the straw ; 
jumbling over ditches, rocks, and seas of mud ; Mr. Trop- 
paneyer following alone in the carriage, till we reached 
Heiligenstadt, where, after baths and a good breakfast, we 
got reinstated in our due honours. 

The country is lovely ; woody valleys widening here and 
there into sloping meadows, and striped corn-fields, or en- 
dosing pretty farm-houses, painted, and barred like Swiss 
cottages; or little churches, nestling among the most 
emerald-green foliage : the sky is the purest azure. Irving 
prepared us a charming surprise, by having our dinner laid 
out of doors, on the crown of a hill, under a lime-tree, 
round which green bowers are built up for the cherry- 
gathering, of which we all partook. Irving said we enjoyed 
our cherries more than any bon vivant could enjoy his 
turtle soup. It was a good-natured evening : heaven and 
earth seemed to smile a reconciliation, after the storm. We 
arrived at Cassel by a brilliant full moon. The next day 
we went to a fine gallery of paintings, which Denon called 
a set of jewels ; so he took them to Paris. 

We saw Wilhelmshohe, where, among many paintings, 
one charmed us, and Irving quite fell in love with it It 
was a little princess, half woman and half child ; she was 
kneeling, with one arm reposing on a huge nosegay. Her 
dress was white satin, with a broad band of turquoise blue 
down the front, and a full cap of blue-and-white which had 
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the effect of a garland ; but it was the easy, playful grace — 
the sweet, regular, oval face — ^the animated air of childish 
naivetSy and the faintest touch of high-bred pride, that 
enchanted us all. She was feeding a lamb — she looked 
like a dear little lamb herself. The gardens and fountains 
are beautiful. In the evening we went to the Opera. I sup- 
pose Irving will leave us to-morrow. He read us his MSS. 



Good Irving gives up his route, and goes with us to Hot- 
terdam. 

We proceeded through the Sauerland and Arolsee. 
Ever since we entered Hesse the country seems to grow 
richer and more populous ; and all the simple luxuries of a 
well-cultivated land (ham, butter^ and bread) improve. 
We travelled through the night, halting at a deserted 
conyent, hid in a romantic nook, where we comforted 
ourselves with hot wine soup, and silk handkerchiefs, the 
night being stormy. At the next town, after our toilette, 
at a neat inn, we walked on, and Mr. Irving remarked, 
" How much this country puts one in mind of England ! — 
field-gates, hedges, cottage-gardens, roses, and broad-beans." 
About Eberfeld one sees a manufacturing appearance, and 
the rich soil is quite petted into profusion. 

We had rain at Diisseldorf. 

Bees, where the people speak Dutch, is the first place in 
our joumeyings where we do not understand the language. 

The evening cleared for our arrival at Nimmegen ; the 
carpeted stairs, tea-urn, and sugar-tongs looked quite 
English; not so the enormous whole cheese, overgrown 
sausageEf, &c., which appeared at tea. The noble Ehine 
divides us from the pretty little town, where Mr. Irving 
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and we took a delightful evening stroll round the ram- 
parts. Its walls show signs of many a siege of ancient 
and modem date. It combines a veteran, warlike air with 
the peculiar national Dutch U&nrHre. The streets are 
paved with a mosaic pattern of small bricks ; the houses, 
built of the same, present notched and carved gable-ends, 
with immensely taU windows. Swarms of Sunday beau- 
ties were sitting on their chequered steps, with a com- 
plete harness of gold ornaments about the head. We hur- 
ried from the view of the majestic Ehine, glowing under 
an evening sun, summoned by the bell of the flying bridge. 

I like to pass at once into such a characteristic place 
as this. The roads are not so alarming as they were 
the day before. We were perched on high dykes, the 
greatest elevation within sight; so narrow that on one 
side, the carriage-wheels were often over the edge; so 
that in spite of heat and fatigue we walked great part of 
the way. The enormous joints of meat seem to proclaim 
more of good living than good taste. Irving says they 
do well to make the best of in-doors, as out of doors is so 
deficient. He is delighted and diverted with the number of 
" Lust hausen " — summer-houses — ^hung over the canals, 
like little round cages, each holding its stout mynheer, 
who sits there with his pipe in dreamy content. 

The solemn, republican-looking storks march pom- 
pously over the swampy fields, or, seated in enormous 
nests on the tops of barns and stacks, look like the lords 
of the land, and are certainly the most gentlemanlike 
animals on two legs we have seen in this dull country. 
We reached Rotterdam about midnight ; its broad, straight 
canals shining in the starlight. They are edged with 
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trees, and filled with heavy Dutch luggers ; their wings on 
each side give them the appearance of great heady night- 
mothsy sleeping on the canals. In the morning this am- 
phibious town — ^this awkward parody on Venice — did not 
please us so well, with its heat, its glare, its stagnsmt 
water and vile smell of pitch and tar, putting us in mind 
of our woes to-morrow; nor did the humdrum buzz of 
bnsmess cheer us. Irving truly says, in this place it m 
not the people that have grown to the soil, but the soil 
that has grown to the people ; each has to build himself 
up a hiye like the bees. Mr. Irving is sadly out of spirits ; 
we are going to home and friends; but he, to wander 
about the wide world alone. 

Wednesday. — After bathing, we were hurried peU mile 
into the steamboat Mr. Irving accompanied us down the 
river, quite into the sea, when he was put down into (lie 
little open boat to return to the shore. I shall never, how- 
ever long I may live, forget his last farewell, as he looked 
up to us, so pale and melancholy. It was a very painful 
moment to us all : we have not often felt so grieved at part* 
ing with a dear friend. 



He afterwards came to see us at our house in Bedford- 
shire ; but, owing to various circumstances, it was not so 
cheerful a visit as we could have wished. 

Then again I met him in London, some years later. 
Every spare evening he had he spent at our house. He 
was still the same: time changed him very little. His 
conversation was as interesting as ever; his dark-grey 
eyes still fiill of varying feeling ; his smile half playful, 
half melancholy, but ever kind. AU that was mean, or 
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envioiiGfy or harsh, he seemed to turn from so completely, 
that, when with him, it seemed that such things were not. 
All gentle and tender affections, Nature in her sweetest 
or grandest moods, pervaded his whole imagination and 
left no place for low or evil thoughts : and when in good 
spirits, his humour, his droll descriptions, and his fan, 
would make the gravest or the saddest laugh. 



LETTERS OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 
To Miss Emily Foster. 

Mr. arrived here two or three days since with his 

two sons. How often I have recollected your anecdotes of the 

embarrassments and cross-purposes of the fsimily last 

summer ! They have had nothing but a tissue of ardegenheit 
since they have been here. At one time they lost their port- 
manteau ; then they lost part of their clothes at the laundress's, 
which they have not as yet recovered ; and so they go on from 
one petty scrape to another, and always manage to be too late 
for everything. 

I scribble this in a great hurry, for I am busy marking 
arrangements for breaking up our encampment. You will 
complain of this letter, no doubt. Take it, however, for what 
it is, as good as I can at this moment write ; and however 
brief I write, and however little it may appear to come " from 
the heart," as you hint in one of your letters, believe me, my 
sentiments towards you all do not shift with my style, nor 
depend upon the tone and turn of a period. 

If you knew what I felt at the idea of once more seeing 
you idl, you would not require any rhetoric in the matter. 

At Toplitz I expect to hear when you go to Schandrau, 
or whether the unsettled state of the weather does not deter 
you from making the excursion. And now, God bless you all ! 

Yours truly, 

Washington Irving. 
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Washington Irving to Mrs. Foster. 

I thank you, my dear Mrs. Foster, for yonr kind attention 
in sending me the plan for my route, as likewise for your 
kind note accompanying it. Yon talk of my coming back — 
I am ashamed to say it, I am almost wishing myself back 
already. I ought to be off like your birds, but I feel I shall 
not be able to keep clear of the cage. God bless you all ! 
I wish I liked you all only half as much as I do. 

Yours ever, 

Washington Irving. 

Mr. Irving says he is suffering much from violent pain 
in the head : 

Washington Irving to Mrs. Foster. 

Perhaps a good deal of mountain scrambling to-morrow may 
drive it off, or may overpower the feeling of pain, by mental 
excitement. I love mountains ; the soul seems lifted up by 
them, as well as the body, and one breathes a purer and freer 
atmosphere. The evening is now coming on; you are all 
seated, I suppose, in the little Pavilion. I shall lie down on 
the 80&, and drive away this pain by picturing you all at 
your occupations, and recalling the many evenings of home- 
felt enjoyment I have passed among you. They were the 
sweetest moments that I have passed in Dresden, though I 
fear I often trespassed on the patience of others. We fiEUicy 
others feel the simshine that is only in our own bosoms, and 
while full of good-humour and good-will, the idea never enters 
one's mind that even one's good-humour may be irksome. 

I shall never forget poor Miss W., who, wrapt up in ecstasy 
with her own music, did not perceive that all the company 
were either yawning, or laughing at her. 

Still those were sweet moments, for they made me know and 
prize you all. I would not give up one such evening for all the 
fashionable parties we were at together. Perhaps there is some 
selfishness in this : I felt of some consequence in those little do- 
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mestic scenes ; but when we entered the great maze of fashion, 
I was like the poor* duck in the Grossen Gartenf, and was fain 
to draw off to a comer. But I always liked such domes- 
tic scenes, and full flowing conversations the best. When I 
consider how I have trifled with my time, suffered painful 
vicissitudes of feeling, which for a time damaged both mind 
and body — ^when I consider all this, I reproach myself that I 
did not listen to the first impulse of my mind and abandon 
Dresden long since ; and yet I think of returning ! Why 
should I come back to Dresden ? The very inclination that 
draws me thither should furnish reasons for my staying away. 
Well, well, I must leave off scribbling, for I am writing at 
random. Good night. 

Washington Irving to Mrs. Foster. 

May 28, 1823. 

1 ought to say something of Hermhuth, which is one of 
the great objects of curiosity in this part of the world. We 
passed three or four hours there, and went through the 
institutions, churchyard, &c. It is all very excellent in its 
way, but I woidd rather live in a wilderness than there. I 
have no relish for this triste simplicity, that consists in nega- 

* " In a neglected part of the Grossen Garten was a lonely little lake, 
near a deserted palace. The only vestige left of the gaiety once there 
was a melancholy swan, pining alone, until a wild duck took pity on 
its forlorn estate, and kept it company. There, cheered by his gay 
little friend, they used to sport and play, until, in an evil hour, three 
more swans were brought to the place. When the little wild duck came 
as usual to seek his old companion, ungrateful as he was, he turned 
against him, and puffing out with pride joined his new acquaintances to 
drive off his former friend, who still hung ahout in comers, and tried to 
follow, with love stronger than life. But if he dared approach they all 
united to attack him, till at last with blows from their beaks they killed 
him, faithful to the last." This is the duck Mr. Irving refers to. 

t Mr. Irving was in this, as in some other modest fancies, quite 
mistaken ; he was a great deal too much sought after to be suffered to 
remain in a comer. Besides that when he was in spirits, and when a 
few of the friends he valued were with him, he was lively and brilliant 
even in general society ; although, no doubt, a Uttle jar against his 
feelings threw him back into reserve. 
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tives. It seems the stndy of these worthy people to divest 
life and nature of everything that Heaven intended should 
embellish this short existence. I am not, it is tme, the one 
to judge impartially in this instance, having been aocnstomed 
to dress everything too mnoh with the illusions of the &ncy ; 
but surely we were not gifted with the delightful powers of 
the imagination thus to combat with them and quench them. 
Nature is simple herself, but then she is varied and beautiful 
in her simplicity. If the Hermhuthers were right in their 
notions, the world would have been laid out in squares and 
angles and right lines, and everything would have been 
white, and black, and snuff-colour, as they have been clipped 
by these merciless retrenchers of beauty and enjoyment. And 
then their dormitories — think of between one and two hun- 
dred of these simple gentlemen cooped up at night in one 
great chamber I What a concert of barrel-organs in this great 
resounding saloon ! And then their plan of marriage ! The 
very birds of the air choose their mates from preference and 
inclination — ^but this detestable system of lot ! The sentiment 
of love may be, and is, in a great measure a fostered growth 
of poetry and romance, and balderdashed with false sentiment; 
but, with all its vitiations, it is the beauty and the charm, 
the flavour and the fragrance of all intercourse between man 
and woman ; it is the rosy doud in the morning of life ; and 
if it does too often resolve itself into the shower, yet to my 
mind it only makes our nature more fruitful in what is excel- 
lent and amiable. £ut I forget — you sent me to bless, and 
not to curse the Hermhuthers, and I will not curse them. 
May they be blessed here and hereafter ! but in the meantime 
preserve me from their heaven upon earth. I know nothing 
more dismal, more quenching to heart and mind, than this ste- 
rile monotonous simplicity. The quaint German song says — 

Ich habe viel gelitten 
In dieser schoner Welt ; 

but give me the world, the " naughty world," with all its 
oares and crosses, but with all its natural charms, its innocent 
pleasures, and the fantastic embellishments that poetry has 
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thrown about it, in preference to the regular, right-angled, 
nrhitewashed world of a Hermhuther — 

« 

And BO, good night ! 

Horschberg, May 23. 

We arrived here late last evening, after a very rugged 
journey across the country by roads only fit for country 
waggons. We passed through most beautiful scenery, and 
the Eeisengeburge were in sight though mantled in clouds. 
In the afternoon the wind and the weather changed, and we 
had an occasional shower. Still, the mountains looked grand 
in their dark covering of mist, and as the clouds detached 
themselves and rolled off in great piles into the blue sky, they 
were finely lit up by the sunshine. 

On entering Horschberg, we found the public square and 
some of the streets partially illuminated, and mine host of 
the ** White Horse" where we put up, ushered us into rooms 
brilliantly lit up by half a dozen tallow candles in each win- 
dow. He informed us that it was the Ffingster fest, when the 
townsmen shot at the target, and that the procession would 
soon cojne by, escorting home the King of the Year. The grand 
pageant passed shortly after, with full band playing the jager 
chorus from the ' Freischiitz,' and all the burgerschaft in mili- 
tary array, with the king of sharp-shooters in the midst of them : 
the tag, rag, and bobtail of the place shout in the rear. Mine 
host of the "White Horse," a jolly round fellow, had stuffed 
himself in an old hussar jacket on this occasion, informing us 
that in his younger days he had belonged to one of the volun- 
teer corps. He kindled up like a veteran warrior at the 
military parade of his townsmen, and pointed out the uniform 
of each company that passed by, telling us the name, charac- 
ter, achievements, and craft of every leader. 

This is an overcast, rainy morning, and we are confined to 
the house. My companion is making an excellent sketch, from 
the window of the public square which lies before our hotel. 
After an early dinner we start for Schmiedeberg. I ought to 
have mentioned that Horschberg is the scene of my friend 
BUbezahl's gambols, which gave it an interest to me. 
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Schmiedeberg ; Afternoon. — ^We arrived here abont fonr o'clock 
after passing through some beautiful valley scenery. We are 
now at the foot of the Beisengebnrge, and the weather promises 
to be fedr to-morrow, so that we shall be able to explore some 
of the sceneiy. The mountains do not equal my expectations, 
but that is the case with everything in this world, of which 
we hear a good deal beforehand. The valley in which 
Schmiedeberg is situated is soft and verdant, and when it is' 
seen with the advantage of sunshine, must be lovely. 

My fellow-traveller is already in the field, landscape-hunt- 
ing ; but I am obliged to keep to the house. I have unluckily 
taken cold on the sudden change of weather yesterday, and 
am threatened with a pain in one side of my head. I hope I 
may escape any serious attack. 



Prague, Wednesday, May 28, 1823. 
My dear Mrs, Foster, 

We arrived here late last evening, and I received your 
letter early this morning. The one which you sent to Herm- 
huth, I never received, as I never thought of inquiring for a 
letter there. Should it be returned to you, remember I claim 
it as my property. I sent you a long, rambling letter from 
Schmiedeberg, written at various times and places, and finished 
in a very feverish mood, and, I apprehend, in a very feverish 
style, for I am sufifering from a violent pain in my face and 
throat. My indisposition continued for two or three days, 
accompanied by great pain and fever. I was really afraid at 
one time that I should be laid up among the mountains, but 
luckily I kept clear of the doctors ; and through the good 
nursing of a kind-hearted chambermaid, I was once mord 
enabled to put my head out of doors. Should Livius have 
another attack of his complaint, I advise him to send forth* 
with to Schmiedeberg for my Stuthe-madchen, who is worth all 
his doctors and apothecaries put together. As soon as I could 
bear travelling we set off, and crossed a part of the Beisenge- 
burge to Lanschut, and so on to Koniggratz and to this place, 
where I am scrawling this letter under a tree in a garden of 
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some Bohemian prmce, while my companion is at his ttsnal 
work of sketching. 

Your letter of Sunday only makes me r^ret that I did not 
get your other, which you say contained your journal up to 
Friday ; but how in Heaven's name could you suppose it would 
find me at Hermhuth ? Did you suppose I could linger among 
those meagre-souled people ? I am quite annoyed at the idea 
that the letter should lie in the office of that joyless community. 

I write my letters at haphazard moments, which will 
account ^or those, written sometimes with pen, sometimes with 
pencil, as either is at hand. . We had a tedious, irksome 
journey after entering Bohemia. I was not perfectly recovered, 
and such roads, and such delays, and such impassive phlegm, 
and absolute stupidity! Yesterday we were in constant 
• exertion to get on from four o'clock in the morning till eleven 
at night, and only accomplished what in England woiQd have 
been half a day's journey. Beally it requires all the rmnschlu^ 
titgend and Empfindsamkeit of a German to bear with these 
people. Bohemia is a tedious, monotonous country; yet I 
am glad to have seen it at this favourable season, to it the 
most favourable. Last November, when I passed through, it 
was all brown ; the fields newly ploughed and sown, partly 
wrapped in fog, destitute of foliage or herbage, and altogether 
dreary. At present it is covered with verdure, the wide 
fields waving with grain, like the green billows of a lake ; the 
houses surrounded by orchards in full leaf and blossom, and 
though the country is still monotonous from its want of hills, 
yet it has a look of fertility and abundance that is always 
gratifying. When the summer is advanced, and the crops are 
gathered, it will again be arid and dismal. 

I have not been able to enjoy the Eeisengeburge so much 
as I expected. My unlucky indisposition deterred me from 
venturing to these snowy summits, or lingering long among 
these uncertain valleys. Even now I feel myself languid and 
almost good-for-nothing, after so severe an attack of pain and 
fever, and such a rough course of travelling as succeeded it. 

Mr. Cockbum is delighted with Prague, and is determined 
to fill his sketch-book from it. He certainly possesses a most 
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happy talent for taking sketches, either of landiscape, street^ 
or groups, quite masterly, I think. Indeed he is a young 
man of peculiar and strong traits of character and indications 
of talent, though encrusted, if I may U8e the word, with 
almost unconquerable diffidence, as itrespects society. I have 
been more and more pleased with him the more I have seen 
and known of him ; though I fancy he is a man you would 
know much longer before he would give you an opportimity 
of knowing what he is worth, he is so diffident among ladies. 
I always like to meet with these natiirally-gifted men, of 
natural gpod sense and natural good feeling ; and I prize them 
the more from being very much amused by the polished, and 
passable, and universally current men of society. 

I must finish this letter, and send it to the post ; and yet 
what a letter ! 8till it may procure me a reply, and for that 
purpose I let it go. I am in truth quite spiritless and listless. 
My miqd has been in a restless state of strife and indecision, 
and has sunk into almost apathy, from its exhaustion. I 
hope to hear from you* again. I do not know when I shall 
leave thi^. I have fifty plans of what I ought to do, and 
only one of what I should really like to do. My ideas have 
been flj'ing to all points of the compass, and what I shall do in 
the end, whether go north, south, east, or west, stay where I 
am, or tamely go back to Dresden, is what perplexes me. It 
is very ridiculous to talk in this way, and I feel that it is so ; 
yet how can I write frankly and not speak from what is 
uppermost in my mind ? If I come back to Dresden, I ought 
to be^ ready to start at once with Lutzerode ; and if I start 
with him, I only oome back to take a farewell that would be 
a more uncomfortable one than I will choose to acknowledge^ 
I am now away, and have in a manner cheated myself into a 
parting ; for when I bade you all adieu I thought I should 
certainly see you all again in twelve days or a fortnight. 
Why thei^ not keep away now I am here ? 

I like Prague; there are bold, proud features about it. I 
like these old war*wom warrior towns ; and the vast, silent, 
deserted palaces of the Bohemian nobility that one meets with, 
frowning in heavy magnificence, gave a poetical character td 
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the place. Thank Heaven, I know nobody here, and during 
^he short stay I have to make, ],am not obliged to go to evening 
parties, or to pay formal visits. I feel as if I could be for a long 
time without any desire to see another evening gathering. I 
want to be either quite alone, with my mind in full exercise, or 
quite in motion, with my imagination kept in excitement by 
the rapid change of objects. A partial pause at this moment 
throws me into a state of inquietude, and suffers a thousand 
fruitless and uncomfortable feelings to come thronging upon 
one. I must conclude this scrawl, for I see the time is nearly 
expired within which I can throw it into the post 1 hope to 
hear from you to-morrow or next day, and will write to you 
Again. It is a good-for-nothing scrawl, but it must go. 

Give my remembrances to the young ladies and to the boys. 
I think of them all continually, and if they really think and 
,care for me half as much, they do twice as much as 1 hope for. 

Yours ever most truly, 

Washington Irving. 

Prague, June 1, 1823. 

I thank you a thousand times, my dear Mrs. Foster, for your 
letter of Wednesday. I cannot tell you how iniiresting it was 
to me, placing the dear little circle of the Pavilion so com- 
pletely before my eyes. I was so impatient to read it, that I 
would not wait till I got to my lodgings, which are distant 
from the Post-office ; yet I would not read it in the bustle and 
confusion of the street. I tried to get admitted to Wallen^ 
stein's garden — it was closed ; so I scrambled up the grasay 
ramparts, and read it in quiet, with old Prague and the Mul^ 
dau at my feet. I have since read it over half a dozen times ; 
for whenever I read it^ it seems to bring me among you all 
again. 

I am scribbling in poor Cockbum's room, who is quite ill 
with a fever and sore throat. It happens, to be a bilious 
attack brought on by a cold. We hay e called in a physician, 
who appears to be one of the langsams. He has prescribed a 
variety of doses and applications ; but I trust nature will fight 
her own battle against both the disease and the doctor^ 
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All Prague is in an nproar with a religions /^<0. The great 
street below my window is swarming with crowds of priests, 
bui^rschaft in regimentals, the different trades, crafts, and 
mysteries, with banners and garlands of flowers, and peasant 
men and women, in every variety of colonr and costume, until 
the whole street looks like a great moving flower-bed. Just 
opposite the hotel is a temporary altar erected, to which there 
is a grand procession, and the air resounds with music from a 
variefy of bands attending the different corps, which, mingling 
with the ringing of bells, and the chanting of priests and 
schoolchildren, makes the oddest confusion of sounds you can 
imagine. 

A few days since we had a grand ceremony of the kind, in 
which all the artillery assisted ; and there was a procession on 
the fine bridge which bestrides the Wolga. It had a noble 
effect, and looked like a conquering army entering olcl 
Prague. 

There is something very striking and interesting to me 
about this old city. It has more of a continental look than 
Dresden : the latter in fact seems to have been altered, and 
repaired, and pulled down, and built up, until it has become 
quite a decent, good-looking, common-place town ; like a dis- 
banded soldier, tamed down into a sober, respectable citizen. 
But old Prague still keeps up its warrior look, and swaggers 
about with its rusty corslet and helm, though both sadly bat- 
tered. There seems to me to be an air of style and fashion 
about the first people of Prague, and a good deal of beauty in 
the fashionable circle. This, perhaps, is owing to my contem- 
plating it from a distance, and my imagination lending it 
tints occasionally. Both actors and audience, contemplated 
from the pit of a theatre, look better than when seen in the 
boxes and behind the scenes. I like to contemplate society in 
this way, occasionally, and to dress it up by the help of fancy, 
to my own taste. When I get in the midst of it, it is too 
apt to lose its charm, and then there is the trouble and 
*€nnui of being obliged to take an active part in the farce ; but 
to be a mere spectator is amusing. I am glad therefore that I 
brought no letters to Prague. I shall leave it with a &vour- 
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able idea of its society and manners, from knowing nothing 
accurate of either ; and with a firm belief that every pretty 
woman I have seen is an angel ; as I am apt to think every 
pretty woman, until I have found her out. 

Monday^ 2nd, — I have passed the night on a sofa in Cock- 
bum's room ; he has had a very restless night, with a high 
fever, and complains of his throat this morning. 

The physician has just been here, and pronounces Cock- 
bum's malady to be the scarlet fever ; and indeed it appears 
to be so from the colour of his skin. Leeches are to be applied 
to his throat, which is much inflamed. You need not tell his 
mother the nature of his malady, as they might write home, 
and make his family uneasy. I have a better opinion of the 
doctor than I had at first. The people of the house are very 
attentive. There is an excellent Stubemadchen, who nurses him 
with a true woman's kindness ; and for my own part I shall 
do my best ; so I hope among us all we shall set him up again, 
before long. This has been an unlucky journey for us both, and 
both have paid the penalty for invading Eubezahl's dominions. 

I wish you would have the kindness to send to Mr. Morier's, 
and inquire whether any letters have arrived for me ; and if 
so, send them here by return of post; also, if there are any 
letters for me or for Mr. Cockbum at the Post-office ? Should 
little Montucci ever call or send his artist about my likeness, 
tell him not to wait for my return, but to do what he pleases, 
80 that he does not caricature me. I am very indifferent about 
it, and am sorry I referred him to you ; but at the time I 
thought of having impressions struck for America — it was a 
mere transient thought, and not worth the trouble. 

You charge me with tormenting myself almost into a ner- 
vous fever, because I cannot write. Do you 'really think me 
so anxious about literary reputation, or so nervous about the 
fleeting popularity of a day ? I have not been able to wiite, 
it is true, because 1 have been harassed in mind. 

I was delighted to see the two boys once more before I set 
out. The dear little fellows 1 In some respects they put me 
so much in mind of their two sisters, you can't think how 
much I was gratified by the good- will shown by the little 
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rogues at parting. I like to be liked by children, for there is 
no stuff nor hollowness in their manifestations of attachment. 



The trees are dressed out in their young leaves and gay 
blossoms, the birds are in full song; neither have yet en- 
tered upon the cares of the year ; the former as yet have not 
begun to bear fruit, nor the latter to lay eggs. 

I am yery pleased with my travelling companion ; he is 
full of feeling for his profession, and for his favourite amuse- 
ment of drawing : an old fortress, a field of battle, or a fine 
landscape puts him into an ecstasy. ■ Such is .just the com- 
panion to have in travelling through these old campaigning 
countries and among beautiful scenery. He had made a mili- 
tary plan of the battle of Bautzen, and from a tower of the 
town he explained the whole very clearly as I thought, even 
to my inexperienced apprehension. This morning our road 
lay through the scenes of the severest fighting ; and as Cock- 
bum was fighting the battle over again with the enthusiasm 
of a young soldier, and placing the same vividly before my ima- 
giuation, I could not but contrast it with the scene actually 
before my eyes. The quiet beauty and serenity of the land- 
scape, the fields all in verdure, enamelled with pansies, the 
hearths-ease and forget-me-not springing, as if purposely sown, 
from the turf under which so many brave fellows lie buried, 
and thousands of larks hovering in the air, and filling it with 
melody. W hat demi-devils we are to mar such scenes of quiet 
and loveliness with our passions ! 

Shakspeare, 1 think it is, says, if mortals had the power of 
Jove, we should have continued ihMn^QX— nothing but thunder. 
As it is, how infinitely more mischief and misery does man 
inflict with his pigmy imitations than the Deity with all his 
tremendous power of lightning and thunderbolt I \Vhat is 
the amount of all the evil inflicted by lightning, tempest, 
earthquake, and volcano, to the overwhelming and wide- 
spreading miseries of war ! 

I do not recollect whether you mentioned having been at 
the ruined convent where I am scribbling this ; though as 
you are all such explorers of glens and visitors of ruins, you 
«an hardly have missed it. The w;hole way from Zittau 
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hither is full of fine scenery. We came throiigh it after five 
o'clock. I don't know when I have been more delighted except, 
perhaps, at Tharand ; but then I had such companions to help 
me enjoy it. The valley which leads up to the ruin puts me 
in mind of English scenery, as indeed, many of the places in 
this part of Saxony do ; the cottages are so surrounded by gar- 
dens and grass-plats, so buried in trees, and the moss-covered 
roofs almost mingling and blending with the surrounding 
vegetation. The whole landscape is completely rustic. The 
orchards were all in bloom, and as the day was very warm, 
the good people were seated in the shade of the trees, spinnihg, 
near the rills of water that trickled along the green sward. 
- But I must stop scribbling, for I see Coekbum is finishing his* 
sketching. He has made a couple of very pretty sketches ; 
one of a part of this noble old ruin, another, a peep from it, 
•between the rocky defiles of the valley to the open plain that 
stretches beyond, sprinkled with cottages, with Zittau glitter- 
ing in the centre. 

Zittau, — ^We have had a lovely walk from Ofe'wien. We 
stopped so long on the way, for Coekbum to sketch a cottage 
scene and a group of peasant girls, that the moon was out in 
all her splendour before we reached Zittau. 



I think your idea for the picture by Arnold is very good. 
Let Emily, for instance, have a book, and be looking up to 
Flora and pointing out a passage, while Flora is leaning on 
lier and looking down at the book. . I do not think Flora has 
a down look, but I think soine of her looks down axe very becom- 
ing ; and if Emily, while sittiiig to Arnold, could but cast 
u|) her eyes, in the act of recollecting, and repeating some 
favourite passage of poetry, I think the painter could not 
well conceive anything better. Take care, however, that he 
does not infuse any German EmpfindsamkeiJb and gefiihl in the 
picture. Let it be as unafiPected and natural as the beings it 
represents. Perhaps when you think more on the subject, or 
they come to sit to the painter, some other or better attitude 
may suggest itself I have merely given my idea with re- 
spect to the one you suggested. 
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Do not, I beg of yon, giye yourself any more trouble abont 
Montncci and the sketch ; it is really, really of no importance 
to me, particnlarly as I do not intend to have it engraved for 
America. At first I did feel a little solicitons, and I wished 
it to supplant the likeness already engraved for my country, 
in which I am made to look like such a noodle, that if I 
really thought I looked so, I would kick myself out of doors. 
Put I am quite well satisfied with tbe sketch of the young, so 
let Montucci do as he pleases about it. 

I can give you nothing in return for the interesting .little 
pictures you draw in your letters of your £unily circle. Do 
let me have as many of them as you can ; and yet they only 
(play the fool with me) make me wish myself back, and — 
well — well — well I 

I wish to heaven I could get these wandering thoughts of 
mine to settle down on paper ! I think if I could get my 
mind fully employed upon some work it would be a wonder- 
ful relief to me ; at present I am all discomposed. 

I must finish this letter that I may be in time for the post 
Mr, Gockbum desires me to thank you most heartily for your 
kindness in sending him the letters, and for your attention to 
his brothers. 

Give my warmest remembrance to your little family circle. 

Yours truly, 

Washington Irvino. 

P.S. — The continued illness of Cockbum puts the journey 
with Lutzerode out of the question. I never made any fixed 
engagement to go with him, and hope he is not calculating 
upon it. Have you heard whether he is or no ? I can say 
nothing about my future movements, for as yet my mind is in 
confusion on the subject, and I do not like to confess all the 
wild ideas and impulses that flit across it. 

Prague, Saturday, June 13, 1823. 
I have just got your letter of Tuesday, my dear Mrs. Foster : 
your kindness really overpowers me. How stupid* I was, not 
to have written earlier last week I and how intolerable are 
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those tedioufi Germans with their post-horses, and post-offices* 
that letters when they are written are so slow in coming to hand 1 
Really I grow heartily weary of this langsam country. Your 
letter, which I have just received, I ought to have received 
yesterday morning ; and I hegan to wonder at your silence, 
and to conjecture whether the measles had really got into the 
family. ' 

I thank you a thousand and a thousand times for the kind, 
the very kind solicitude you express ahout me — ^you who have so 
many dear delightful things at home to occupy heart and soul, 
to trouble yourself about a wanderer like me I I am happy to 
be able to give you a good account both of my companion and 
myself. Mr, Cockbum is entirely free from fever ; nothing ails 
him now but weakness, and he is daily gaining strength. He 
sits up the greater part of the day, in defiance of the doctor's 
advice, and finds both strength and spirits recruited by it, 
both of which had been in a very languid state while lying 
in bed. 

As to myself, I believe I may consider myself as out of all 
danger of contagion ; my health is as usual, and now that my 
companion can sit up and amuse himself, I go out a good deal 
in the open air. There are really delightful walks in the 
vicinity of this place. I often wish for you all here, that I might 
show you some charming strolls. There are several islands 
in the Moldau th^t are laid out in walks ; one that particu- 
larly delights me is called, 1 think, der Grosser Venedig. It is 
covered with trees, and has the most beautiful shady avenues 
and rambling footpaths that wind among groves and thickets 
along the banks of the Moldau. I spend hours there in the 
morning, before the Germans come to poison the air with 
themselves and their tobacco-pipes ; as the pure air is too in- 
sipid for a German. Indeed, he knows as little what pure air 
iil^ as a drunkard does of pure water : they both must qualify 
the element to their palates. I don't know a better punish- 
ment for German delinquents than to deprive them of their 
pipes, and banish them to Buenos Ayres — they'd die of the 
purity of the air. But enough of the Germans — ^how came I 
to talk of them? 
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I am delighted to hear snch good accounts of Troppeneger ; 
those dear little boys^ I am glad they have got a worthy fellow 
to take care of them, who feels the value and importance of 
the trust confided to him. I like his schemes, and projects, 
find theories, and enterprises — they show zeal and interest in, 
what ho is about, and bespeak a simplicity of heart, which, 
when it is combined with good mental qualities, is, I. think, 
invaluable. I like a man of sense who, now and then, in the 
fulless of his heart, does things to make one smile. He is 
iworth a dozen of those coolheaded, wary fellows who never 
do a foolish thing ; — ^they as seldom do a kind one. 

I must finish this letter to get it to the post-ofi&ce (whioh is 
nearly a mile off) before a gathering storm of rain and thun* 
der cuts off all communication. Will you tell Emily and 
Flora that their kind wishes are more gratifying to me than I 
can express ? Good heavens ! what would I give to be with 
you all this evening, at the strawberry-supper you speak of 1 

Mr. Cockbum desires me to express to you his very great 
sense of your kindness to his mother and to himself. 

God bless you all ! 

Yours truly, 

Washington Irving. 

Will you remember me kindly to the Rumignys, and tell 
them I thank them heartily for their inquiries? 



Bordeaux, January 9, 1826. 
My dear Mrs. Foster, 

Your letter, without a date, has been forwarded to me from 
Paris, and stares me in the feice with silent reproach of my long 
procrastination. I have, as usual, intended and re-intended to 
write to you, but the mood and spirit have failed me, and I 
have kept on deferring from day to day, without reflecting 
that days and days imperceptibly make up months. I have 
indeed been full of anxiety and uneasiness. I came down into 
this part of France with my brother, last summer, to pass the 
vintage at the chateau of a friend, in the midst of the vine- 
yards of Medoc. While there I ffirst heard of the storm that 
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was breaking upon the busy world. I of course felt uneasy 
for my fiiends and connexions who were subject to its inju- 
ries, when, shortly after, I received the distressing account of 
the failure of my excellent friend Mr. Williams. For a time 
I was completely confounded by this intelligence. • Indepen- 
dent of the grief I felt for the ruin of a man who had always 
exerted such a paternal kindness towards his countrymen, 
and particularly towards myself, I did not know how far the 
interests of my immediate connexions and of myself might be 
involved in his misfortunes. In fact, I remained here for some 
time in doubt whether we were not all ruined. 

To divert my mind from brooding over mere surmises and 
apprehensions during the long interval of uncertainty that must 
necessarily take place, I determined to apply myself closely to 
a course of study and of literiary occupations. I had an excel- 
lent library of a friend at command ; so pitching my tent for the 
winter, I went doggedly to work to drive my mind, in spite of 
itself, into a channel of thought, and to shut out resolutely the 
cares that were thronging upon me. In a little while I suc- 
ceeded ; and when I look back on all that I have read, and 
noted, and extracted during the time, and the original manu- 
scripts I have written, I am surprised at myself. A great deal 
of my reading has been in Italian literature, of which I had a 
very good collection at hand. I have not been writing with 
any view to speedy publication, but rather as an excuse for 
my mind, which likes to travel upon paper. The good effects 
of this literary occupation have been, not merely to relieve my 
mind from the immediate anxiety which pressed upon it, but 
also to lift it out of a kind of slough of apathy and almost 
melancholy into which it had sunk, and which at times made 
life a burden to me. While thus employed, the aspect of 
affairs has gradually improved. I have had time to receive 
letters from my friends, which allay the apprehensions I had 
entertained on their account, and give me reason to expect 
that, after the confusion of the moneyed world has subsided, 
everything will go on again smoothly and prosperously. And 
thus I have given you another chapter of my humdrum 
history. 
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I shall remain here until spring. I can live quietly 
here, being but little disturbed by visits or invitations, and 
having my time to myself for reading, and writing, and think- 
ing ; vrhereas in Paris I was continually subject to interrup- 
tions and distractions. I envy you the perfect quiet of the 
country : there is nothing I should more delight in, had I a 
library at hand, and a family circle to resort to when tired of 
all solitude. I enjoyed this while down in Medoc, where I could 
be all day by myself if I pleased, in one wing of a great French 
chateau, or galloping at random about those vast heaths called 
The LandeSy which had something grand in their space and 
silence. After having lived for some time in a capital where 
one's time and mind are cut up into mere bits, there is some 
thing delightful in the long tracts of quiet and thought which 
one enjoys in the country. Your minds must by this time be 
crowded even to the top shelves, being such indefatigable 
readers. I should like to have seen you all when the Count 
Einsiedler made his appearance among you : he must* have 
felt astonished at finding himself in such a little world. 

By-th^ by, I met Prince Frederick of Dresden in Paris last 
spring, who laid aside all court stateliness, and was extremely 
cordial and sociable. He asked after you all very kindly. I 
have had two or three messages from the old Queen, througih 
different channels, during my stay in Paris. 

Give my affectionate remembrances to your family. 
^ Farewell ! and believe me, under all changes of time, place, 
and fortune, 

Very truly your friend, 

Washington Irving. 

The following poem Mr. Irving wrote in my scrap-book 
when he was in London in 1832. He declared it was im- 
possible for him to be less in a writing mood : 
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ECHO AND SILENCE. 



Id eddying course T^hen leaves began to fly, 
And Autumn in her lap tLe stores to strew, 
As *mid wild scenes I chanc*d the muse to woo 
Through glens untrod, and woods that frown'd on high, 
Two sleeping nymphs with wonder mute I spy : 
And lo ! she's gone — in robe of dark green hue : 
Twas Echo, from her sister Silence flew, 
For quick the hunter's horn resounded to the sky. 

In shade aflrighted Silence melts away ; 

Not so her sister. Hark I For onward still, 

With far-heard step she takes her listening way. 

Bounding from rock to rock, and hill to hill : 

Ah ! mark the meny maid in mockful play. 

With thous'and mimic tones, the laughing forests fill. 



END OF VOL. III. 
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